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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


THE Greek Text upon which the Commentaries in 
this Series are based has been formed on the following 
principles : Wherever the texts of Tischendorf and 
Tregelles agree, their readings are followed: wherever 
they differ from each other, but neither of them agrees 
with the Received Text as printed by Scrivener, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in pre- 
ference to the Received Text: in all other cases the 
Received Text as printed by Scrivener is followed. It 
must be added, however, that in the Gospels those 
alternative readings of Tregelles, which subsequently 
proved to have the support of the Sinaitic Codex, 
have been considered as of the same authority as 
readings which Tregelles has adopted in his text. 

In the Commentaries an endeavour has been made 
to explain the uses of words and the methods of con- 
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struction, as well as to give substantial aid to the 
student in the interpretation and illustration of the 
text. 

The General Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible except in the most general sense for the 
statements made and the imterpretations offered by 
the various contributors to this Series. He has not 
felt that it would be right for him to place any check 
upon the expression of individual opinion, unless at 
any point matter were introduced which seemed to 
be out of harmony with the character and scope of 
the Series. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


Curist’s CoLLEGE, 
February, 1893. 
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In thy Orcharde (the wals, buttes and trees, if they could speak, 
would beare me witnesse) I learned without booke almost all Paules 
Epistles, yea and I weene all the Canonicall Epistles, saue only the 
Apocalipse. Of which study, although in time a great part did depart 
from me, yet the sweete smell thereof I truste I shall cary with me into 
heauen: for the profite thereof I thinke I haue felte in all my lyfe tyme 
euer after. 

Bisuop Ripiey, to Pembroke Hall (Pembroke College), Cambridge. 


From A letter which he wrote as his last farewel to al his true and faythefull 
JSrendes in God, October, 1555, a few days before he suffered. Transcribed from 
Coverdale’s Letters of Martyrs, ed. 1564, 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


Puruirprl: St PAuL’s CoNNEXION WITH It. 


Tue site of Philippi is near the head of the Archipelago 
(Mare Aigeum), eight miles north-westward of the port of 
Kavala, or Kavalla, probably the ancient Neapolis. Just south 
of it runs the 41st parallel of north latitude; a little to the west, 
the 24th parallel of east (Greenwich) longitude. ‘The place is at 
present a scene of ruins. A village hard by, also in ruins, still 
bears the name of Philibedjikt, In the first century the town 
occupied the southern end of a hill above a fertile plain, and 
extended down into the plain, so as to comprise a higher and a 
lower city. These were divided by the great Egnatian road, 
which crossed Roman Macedonia from sea to sea. The higher 
town contained, among other buildings, the citadel, and a temple, 
built by the Roman colonists, to the Latin god Silvanus. The 
lower town contained the market-place, and the forum, a smaller 
square on which opened the courts of justice. Four massive 
columns are still standing at the foot of the hill, probably 
marking the four corners of the forum. A little more than a 
mile to the west of the town the small river Bounarbachi, 
anciently Gangas, Gangites, or Angites, and still called, at least 
at one part of its course, Angista, flows southward into a fen 
which borders the plain of the city, and to the south of which 


1 Lewin, Life and Epistles of St Paul, Vol. i. p. 208. 
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again rise the heights of Mount Pangzus, now Pirnéri, rich of 
old in veins of gold and silver, and covered in summer with 
wild roses. The whole region is one of singular beauty and 
fertility. 

The geographical position of Philippi was remarkable. It lay 
on a great thoroughfare from west to east, just where the 
mountain barrier of the Balkans sinks into a pass, inviting the 
road-builders of Greek, Macedonian, and Roman times. It was 
this which led Philip of Macedon (8.0. 359—336) to fortify the 
old Thracian town of Daton1, or Crenides (Fountains). To the 
place thus strengthened he gave his name, and, by pushing his 
border eastward into Thrace, converted it from a Thracian into 
a Macedonian town2. 

This position of Philippi accounts for the one great event 
in its secular history, the double battle in which (B.c. 42) some 
ninety-five years before St Paul first saw Philippi, the com- 
bined armies of Brutus and Cassius were defeated by Octavius 
(afterwards Augustus) and Marcus Antonius. Cassius en- 
camped on Pangzeus, south of the town, plain, and fen, Brutus 
on the slopes to the north, near the town ; thus guarding from 
both sides the pass of the Egnatian road. First Cassius was 
routed, and two days later Brutus. Each in succession was 
slain, at his own command, by the hand of a comrade, and 
with them died the cause of the great republican oligarchy of 
Rome. 

Augustus erected Philippi into_a colony (colonia, koA@via, 
Acts xvi. 12), with the full title Colonia Augusta Julia Victriv 
Plhalipporwm, or Philippensis?, A colony. in 
was a miniature Rome, a reproduction and outpost of the 
City. The colonists were sent out by authority, they marched 
in military order to their new home, their names were still 


1 Lewin, 1. 207. 


® To Philip it was important not only for military strength but as 
a place of mines, He is said to have worked the old and almost 
niga ae, so iets as to have drawn from them 10,000 
talents yearly. Long before the Christian era, apparently, th 
of precious ore was finally exhausted. ei ee 
5 On this form see note on Phil. iv. 15, 
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enrolled among the Roman tribes, they used the Latin language 
and Latin coinage, their chief magistrates were appointed from 
Rome, and were independent of the provincial governors}. 
These magistrates were two in each colony, Duumviri, and 
combined civil and military authority in their persons. At 
Philippi we find them assuming the grandiose title of com- 
mandants, pretors, orparnyoi (Acts xvi. 20), and giving their 
constables the title of lictors, pa8dodx0 (ver. 35). They posed, 
in effect, as the more than consuls of their petty Rome. Much 
of the narrative of Acts xvii. comes out with double vividness 
when the colonial character of Philippi is remembered. 

In Acts xvi. 12 we find Philippi called, in the Authorized 
Version, “the chief city of that part of Macedonia.” The better 
rendering of the best-attested reading is, however, “a city of 
Macedonia, first of the district.” This may mean, grammati- 
cally, either that Philippi first met the traveller as he entered 
the_region of Macedonia where it lay, or that it was the political 
capital of that region. Mr Lewin (i. 202, 206) advocates the 
latter view, and holds that Hhilippi_succeeded_Amphipolis as 
the capital of the “first,” or easternmost, of the four Roman 
“Macedonias.” Bp Lightfoot (Philippians, p. 50) prefers de- 
cidedly the former view, maintaining that the fourfold Roman 
division was, by St Paul’s time, long disused. We incline, how- 
ever, to an explanation nearer to Mr Lewin’s view; that Philippi 
is marked by St Luke as first, in the sense of most important, 
of its district ; not officially perhaps, but by prestige. 

We may remark in passing that the geographical position of 
Philippi is incidentally illustrated by the presence there of 
Lydia, the purple-merchant from Asiatic Thyatira, come to this 
important place of thoroughfare between her continent and 
Roman Europe. And the colonial, military, character of Philippi 
explains in a measure the comparative feebleness of its J ewish 
element, with their humble proseucha, or prayer-house (Acts xvi. 
13), outside the walls. 

On the story of St Paul’s work at Philippi there is little need 


1 Britain, like other frontier provinces, had its colonia ; e.g. Lindum 
Colonia, Lin-coln. 
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to dwell in detail, so full and vivid is the narrative of Acts Xvi., 
from the unobtrusive opening of the mission (A.D. 52) by the 
Apostle, with his coadjutors Silas, Timothy, and probably Luke}, 
to the moment when Paul and Silas quit the house of Lydia, 
and, probably leaving Luke behind them, set out westward 
along the Egnatian road for Amphipolis. It is enough to say 
here that the whole circumstances there depicted harmonize 
perfectly with the contents and tone of our Epistle ; with its 
peculiar affectionateness, as written to witnesses and partners 
of tribulation, with its entreaties to the disciples to hold to- 
gether in the midst of singularly alien surroundings, and, we 
may add, with its allusions to the “citizen-life” of the saints 
whose central civic home is (not Rome but) heaven. . 

Twice after a.p. 52, within the period covered by the Acts, we 
find St Paul at Philippi. Late in the year 57 he left Ephesus 
for Macedonia (Acts xx, 1; cp. 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13, vii. 5, 6), and 
undoubtedly gave to Philippi some of his “much exhortation.” 
In the spring of 58, on his return eastward from Corinth by 
Macedonia, he spent Passover at Philippi (Acts xx. 6), lingering 
there, apparently, in the rear of the main company of his fellow- 
travellers, “that he might keep the paschal feast with his 
beloved converts,” 

Intercourse with Philippi. was evidently maintained actively 
during his absences. Our Epistle (iv. 16) mentions two mes- 
sages from the converts to St Paul just after his first visit, and 
the frequent allusions to Macedonia3 in the Corinthian Epistles 
indicate that during the time spent at Ephesus (say 55—57) 
Philippi, with the other “churches of Macedonia,” must have 


been continually in his heart and thoughts, and kept in contact 
with him by messengers. 


1 The narrative (Acts xvi. 1—17) is in the first person. On the “we 
sections” of the Acts see Salmon, Introduction to the N -T., pp. 371 &e. 
We may assume Timothy’s Presence from Acts xvi. 1 &¢. and xvii. 


> 


2 Lightfoot, p. 60. 


3 The word “ Macedonia ” in the Roman period embraced Macedonia 
Proper, Epirus, and Thessaly, “Achaia” (as a province) denoted the 
rest of Greece Proper, north and south of the Gulf of Corinth. 
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Before leaving the topic of St Paul’s intercourse with 
Philippi, we may notice two points in which distinctively 


Macedonian traits _appear_in the Christian life of the e mission 
Church. The first is the position and influence of women. We Gi 


have women prominent in the narrative of Acts xvi., and in 
Phil. iv. 2 we find two women who were evidently important 
and influential persons in the Church. And similar indications 
appear at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 4) and Bercea (7b. 12). Bp 
Lightfoot has collected some interesting evidence to shew that 
Macedonian women generally held an exceptionally honoured 
and influential position. Thus it is common, in Macedonia 
inscriptions, to find the mother’s name recorded instead of th 
father’s; and Macedonian husbands, in epitaphs upon their 
wives, use terms markedly reverent as well as affectionate. 
The Gospel doctrine of woman’s dignity would find good soil in 
Macedonia. The other point is the pecuniary liberality of the (2) 
Philippians, which comes out so conspicuously in ch. iv. This 
was a characteristic of the Macedonian missions, as 2 Cor. 
viii., ix., amply and beautifully prove. It is remarkable that 
the Macedonian conyerts were, as a class, very poor (2 Cor. 
viii. 1); and the parallel facts, their poverty and their open- 
handed support of the great missionary and his work, are 
deeply harmonious. At the present day the missionary liber- 
ality of poor Christians is, in proportion, vastly greater than 
that of the rich. 

The post-apostolic history of Philippi is very meagre. We 
know scarcely anything of it with the one exception that 
St Ignatius passed it, on his way from Asia to his martyrdom 
at Rome, about the year 110. He was reverently welcomed 
by the Philippians, and his pathetic visit occasioned communi- 
cations between them and Ignatius’ friend Polycarp, bishop of 
Smyrna, who then wrote to the Philippian Christians his one 
extant Epistle (see below, ch. v.). ‘Though the see is said to 
exist even to the present day,” writes Bp Lightfoot (Phalip- 
pians, p. 65), “the city itself has long been a wilderness....Of 
the church which stood foremost among all the apostolic com- 
munities in faith and love, it may literally be said that not one 


nee 
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stone stands upon another. Its whole career is a signal monu- 
ment of the inscrutable counsels of God. Born into the world 
with the brightest promise, the Church of Philippi has lived 
without a history and perished without a memorial.” (See 
further, Appendix O.) 

As we leave the ruins of Philippi, it is interesting to observe 
that among them have been found, by a French archeological 
mission (1864), inscriptions giving the names of the pro- 
moters of the building of the temple of Silvanus, and of the 
members of its “sacred college.” Among them occur several 
names familiar to us in the Acts and Epistles ; Crescens, Secun- 
dus, Trophimus, Urbanus, Aristobulus, Pudens, and Clemens— 
this last a name found in our Epistle. 


CHAPTER II. 
DATE AND OccasION OF THE EPISTLE. 


Iv may be taken as certain that the Epistle was written from 
Rome during the two years’ imprisonment recorded by St Luke 
(Acts xxviii. 30); that is to say, within the years 61—63. It is 
true that some scholars, notably Meyer!, have made Ceesarea 
Stratonis (Acts xxiv. 23—27) the place of writing of the Philip- 
pians, Ephesians, and Colossians; and some who hesitate to 
assign the two latter epistles to the Cesarean captivity assign 
the Philippians to it (see Lightfoot, p. 30, note). But the 
reasons on the other side seem to us abundantly decisive. Bp 
Lightfoot gives them somewhat as follows (pp. 30, 31, note). 

} (1) The notice of “Casar’s household ” (iv. 22) cannot naturally 
_ apply to Cxsarea, (2) The notice (i. 12 &e.) of the progress of 
“the Gospel loses point if the place of writing is not a place of 
_ great importance and a comparatively new field for the Gospel. 
* (8) St Paul looks forward, in this Epistle, 
release, and to a visit to Macedonia. This d 
his indicated hopes and plans at Cesar 


to an approaching 
oes not agree with 
ea, where certainly 


1 His reasons are fully stated, and answered, in Alford’s Prolegomena 
to the Ephesians, 
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his expectation (Acts xxiii. 11) was to visit Rome, under what- 
ever circumstances, most probably as a prisoner on appeal. 
The chief plea, in the Philippians, for Cesarea is that 
the word rpa:rwp.y (i. 18) corresponds to the pretorium, or 
residency, of Herod at Caesarea (Acts xxiii. 35). But here 
again we may remark that the allusion in the Epistle indicates 
an area of influence remarkable and extensive, conditions 
scarcely fulfilled at Cesarea. And Rome affords an obvious 
and adequate solution of the problem, as we shall see at the 
proper place in the text. 

The subordinate question arises, When within the two years of 
the Roman captivity was our Epistle written? Was it early or 
late, before or after the Ephesians and the Colossians? which 
are plainly to be grouped together, along with the private letter 
to the Colossian Philemon. 

A widely prevalent view is that the Philippians was written 

Jedi not long before St Paul’s release on the final hearing of his 
Gappeal. The main reasons for this view are 

(1) the indications in the Epistle that the Gospel had made 
great progress at Rome ; 

(2) the absence in the Epistle of the names Luke and 
Aristarchus, who both sailed from Syria with St Paul (Acts 
xxvii. 2) and who both appear in the Colossians and Phi- 
lemon ; 

(3) the lapse of time after St Paul’s arrival at Rome de- 
manded by the details of Epaphroditus’ case (Phil. ii. iv.), 
which seem to indicate that the Philippians had heard of St 
Paul’s arrival; had then despatched their collection (perhaps 
not without delay, iv. 10) to Rome by Epaphroditus ; had then 
heard, from Rome, that Epaphroditus had been ill there (ii. 26), 
and had then somehow let it be known at Rome (ébid.) that the 
news had reached them ; 

(4) the tone of the Epistle, in its allusions to St Paul’s strict 
imprisonment and to his entire uncertainty, humanly speaking, 
about the issue of his appeal; allusions said to_be inconsistent. 
with the comparative freedom indicated by the Acts, but con- 
sistent with a change for the worse in the counsels of Nero, 


a 
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such a change as would have occurred when (A.D. 62) the 
wicked Tigellinus succeeded the upright Burrus in command of 
the Guard. 

Bp Lightfoot on the other hand takes the view that the 
Philippians was the earliest of the Epistles of the Captivity. 
And he meets the above arguments somewhat as follows. 

(1) There is good evidence, both in the Acts and the Epistle, 
and above all in the Romans, for the belief that “a flourishing 
though unorganized Church” existed at Rome before St Pauls 
arrival, Already, three years earlier, he had addressed his 
greatest Epistle “to all that were in Rome, beloved of God, 
called saints” ; and there is strong reason to think that many of 
the Christians greeted in that Epistle (ch. xvi.) were identical 
with “the saints of the Household” of our Epistle (see on Phil. 
iv. 22), and so that those “saints ” were pre-Pauline converts, at 
least in many instances. And when he lands at Puteoli, in 61, 
he finds there too Christians ready to greet him. And on the 
other hand the allusions in our Epistle to the progress of the 
work at Rome must not be pressed too far, as if the whole 
population of the City was being stirred. What is meant is 
that a distinct and vigorous “new departure” was being made 
by the Roman Christians, as willing evangelists, and that the 
warders of the Apostle were carrying out the strange and inter- 
esting news of his doctrine and character among their fellow 
Preetorians and “people in general” (of Nourol mdvres). But all 
these notes excellently suit a time not long after the Apostle’s 
arrival, when the stimulus of his presence among the Christians 


would be powerful in its novelty, and when of course already 


the “soldiers that kept him ” 

not seldom, by the grace of God, his converts. Even the allu- 
sion (i. 15) to internal opposition suits such a time better than 
a later, “ when...antagonism,..and...devotion...had settled down 
into a routine” (Lightfoot, p. 34). 


(2) As regards the absence from the Philippians of the 
names Luke and Aristarchus, this is in the first place an argu- 
. ment from silence only, which cannot be conclusive. The 


two disciples may be included under the “ brethren ” 


would be among his hearers, and 


and 
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“saints” of iv. 21, 22. But further, it is at least doubtful 
whether Aristarchus, though he sailed from Syria with St Paul, 
landed in Italy with him. He was a Thessalonian, and the 
vessel in which St Paul sailed was an Adramyttian, from the 
igean, in which Aristarchus may have been on his way not to 
Rome but to Thessalonical, From Macedonia he may easily 
have joined St Paul in Italy later, associating himself so closely 
there with the imprisoned Apostle as to earn the title of his 
“fellow-prisoner of war” (Col. iy. 10). As for Luke, it is obvious 
that at any time he might have left Rome on a temporary 
errand, to Puteoli perhaps, or some other outlying mission. 
And of course the same remark may be made of Aristarchus, 
supposing him to have been after all in Italy. 


(3) The argument from the case of Epaphroditus is not 
strong. It is not necessary to suppose that a special message 
went from Rome to Philippi to announce St Paul’s arrival. 
Very possibly through Aristarchus (see just above), if not by 
some other means, the Philippians may have heard that he was 
far on his way, and may have acted on probabilities. Epa- 
phroditus may even have left Philippi, with the collection, before 
St Paul reached Italy. And a month, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, would suffice for a journey from Philippi to Rome, 
by Brundisium (Brindisi), Dyrrachium (the Illyrian port), and 
the Egnatian road across Macedonia?, Thus if the Philippians 
was_written only four months after St Paul’s arrival the time 
would amply include all we need infer under this head. 


(4) The tone of the Epistle, with its suspense, its allusions 
to rigour of confinement, and on the other hand its expectations 
of release, is not conclusive for a late date. The imprisonment 
as depicted in it is, after all, no less and no more severe than 
Acts xxviii. 16 implies. And the references to the trial and its 
uncertain issue would probably be at least as appropriate in the 


1 Indeed, the first intention of the centurion Julius may have been 
that his prisoners should be conveyed to Rome by way of the Aigean, 
Macedonia, and the Adriatic (Lightfoot, p. 35, note), 

2 See Lightfoot’s interesting proofs, p. 38, note. 
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early stages of its progress, or under early experiences of its 
delays, as later. Doubtless the Epistle depicts trials and 
sorrows where the Acts speaks only of opportunity and success ; 
but Bp Lightfoot well remarks that this is perfectly truth- 
like. The /istorian reviews the sum total of a very fruitful 
period of influence; the letter-writer speaks under the immediate 
pressure of the day’s, or the week’s, chequered circumstances. 


St Paul’s expectation of release is discussed in the notes (ii, 24) ; 
it certainly affords no decisive note of time. As for the pro- 
motion of Tigellinus, Lightfoot justly says that such changes in 
the Imperial court would make little difference, for better or 
worse, in the case of an obscure provincial prisoner, the mis- 
sionary of a cultus which had not yet come to be thought 
politically dangerous. 

If these arguments for a late date for the Epistle may be fairly 
answered thus, we have meanwhile positive evidence for an 
earlier date in the doctrinal affinities of the Philippians, These 
point towards the great central group of Pauline Epistles 
(Romans, Corinthians, Galatians), and especially towards the 
Romans, the latest written of that group. In Phil. iii. we have 
in prominence the doctrine of Justification, in the precise form 
of the doctrine of Imputed Righteousness, the believer's refuge - 
and peace in view of the absoluteness of the Divine Law. 
Now this is the characteristic topic of the Roman and Galatian 
Epistles, and in a minor degree of the Corinthian (1 Cor, i. 
30, iv. 4, vi. 11; 2 Cor. iii, 9, v. 19—21), But it is absent, 
as regards just this form of presentation, from the Ephesian 
and Colossian Epistles, in which St Paul was led by the Holy 
Spirit to deal more expressly with the closely related, but dif- 
ferent sides of truth conveyed in such words as Union, Life, 
Indwelling, Universal Church. This ig strong evidence for 
an_approximation of the Philippians to the Romans, &c., in 
point of time, as near as other considerations allow. Certainly 
it makes it likely that the Ephesians and its group were not 
interposed between the Romans and the Philippians. 

And on closer examination we find many links of thought 
and expression between the Romans and the Philippians, 
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besides this main link. Bp Lightfoot (pp. 43, 44) collects the 
following parallelisms of this sort : 


Compare Purn. i. 3—8 with Rom. i. 8—11: 
_- — i.10 — — ii.18; 
— — ii, 2—4 eT edb —1 9s 
— — ii, 8—11 — — xiv. $—11: 
-= — ii. 3 — — ii,-28,i1.9, v.11: 
— — ii. 4,5 Ce Pa! Or 
— elit, IO, bt SiR a v5 
_ — iii. 19 — — vi. 21, xvi. 18: 
— — iv.18 — — xii, 1. 


And he notes the following words and phrases as occurring 
in the two Epistles, and not elsewhere: drroxapadokia, cvppophos, 
e& epibeias, dxpe Tov viv, mpoodéxyer Oat ev Kupio. 

On the whole, we may date the Epistle, with great pro- 
bability, late in the year 61 or early in 62. See further The 
Epistle to the Ephesians, in this The Camb. Bible Jor Schools, &c., 
Introduction, pp. 19—22. 

Of the occasion of writing, little needs to be said ; the 
Epistle itself speaks clearly on the subject. The arrival of 
Epaphroditus bringing the Philippian gift, his illness at Rome, 
and his anxiety to return to Philippi, appear to have given the 
immediate suggestion and made the opportunity. We gather that 
besides this Epaphroditus had reported, as the one serious defect 
of Christian life at Philippi, a tendency to party-spirit, or at least 
to personal antagonisms and differences, especially in the case 
of two well-known female converts, See i. 2, 27, ii, 2, 3, 14, 26, 
iv. 2, and notes. And meanwhile St Paul takes the occasion 
to warn his beloved Philippians against errors of doctrine and 
practice which, if not already rife at Philippi, were sure to find 
their way there; the errors both of the Pharisaic legalist 
(iii, 2—11), and of the antinomian would-be Paulinist (iii. 
13—19). 

So, occasioned on the one hand by present circumstances, 
and on the other guided by the secret working of the Holy 
Spirit to form a sure oracle of God for the Church for ever, 
the Letter was dictated, and the greetings of the Writer's 
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visitors were added, and the manuscript was given over to 
Epaphroditus, to be conveyed across Italy, the Adriatic, and 
Macedonia, to the plain and hill of Philippi4 


CHAPTER III 
AUTHENTICITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


No trace of doubt on this subject appears in early Christian 
literature. Amongst direct testimonies, and taking the later 
first, we may cite Tertullian (cent. 2—3). He (de Resurrectione 
Carnis, c. xxiii.) quotes Phil. iii, 11—13%, as “1 written by Paul 
-to_the Philippians.” He mentions (de Prescriptione, c. xxxvi.) 
Philippi among the Churches which possessed “authentic 
apostolic epistles,” that is, apparently, letters received at first 
hand from Apostles. In his Reply to Marcion, bk. v., taking 
up the Pauline Epistles one by one for evidence against the 
Gnostic theory of Christianity taught by Marcion, he comes 
(c. xx.) to “the Epistle to the Philippians,” and quotes, or refers 
to, i. 14—18, ii. 6B—8, iii. 5—9, 20, 21. It will be observed that 
this_latter_evidence is do it_ass is op- 
ponent’s agreement with him about the authenticity. 
~renwis (late cent. 2) quotes (de Heeresibus, iv., ¢. xviii. 4) 
Phil. iv. 18 as the words of “ Paul to the Philippians.” : 

Clement of Alexandria (late cent. 2) repeatedly quotes the 
Epistle. He brings (Pedagogus, i. c. vi., ed. Migne) Phil. 
ili, 12—14 to refute those who “call themselves ‘perfect’ and 


‘gnostic’.” In the Stromata, iv., c. iii, he refers to Phil. iii. 
20, in the words “having obtained citizenship in heaven” ; c. v., 
he quotes i, 13, 14 as the “words of the Apostle” ; ¢. xiii. he 
quotes i. 7, 29, 30, ii. 1, 2, 17, 20, 21, and refers to the Philippians 
as addressed by “the Apostle” in these passages, 


1 For further particulars of St Paul’s life and work at Rome see 
Appendix A. 


_ ” With one curious variation of reading: persequor ad palmam 
incriminationis ; as if reading +o BpaBetoy Tis aveyKrAhoews. 
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In the contemporary Letter of the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne, describing the martyrdoms of ap. 1771, the sufferers 
are said to have striven to “imitate Christ, who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 
The Greek is verbatim as Phil. ii. 6. 

Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians (very early cent. 2), 
both refers (c. iii.) to the Epistle which St Paul had addressed 
to them, and manifestly echoes its phraseology. He speaks 
indeed of “Epistles.” But the plural is often used for the sin- 
gular of this word; see Lightfoot in his Edition of Polycarp 
(Apostolic Fathers, Pt. u.; Vol. ii., sect. ii., p. 911). Polycarp’s 
Epistle is given below, nearly in full; Introduction, ch. v. 

Ignatius, on his way to martyrdom (about a.p. 110), wrote a 
series of Epistles. In that to the Romans, c. ii., he speaks of 
his desire to be “ poured out as a libation (crovdicOAva) to God”; 
to the Philadelphians he writes (c. viii.), “do nothing in a spirit 


of faction,” kar’ epifeiav, Phil. ii. 3); to the Smyrnzans (c. iv.), 
ee dure all things, for He, the perfect Man, strengtheneth 
These passages, taken together, are good evidence for Ignatius’ 
knowledge of the Epistle. 

All the ancient Versions (see below, p. xxx) contain the 
Epistle. 

Such evidence, combined on the one hand with the total 
absence of ancient negative testimony, and on the other with 
the perfect naturalness, and intense and tender individuality, 
of the Epistle itself, is abundantly enough to satisfy all but the 
ultra-scepticism which, however ingenious, really originates in 
@ priori views. Such surely is the account to be given of the 
theory of F. C. Baur (1796—-1860)—that the Epistle is a fabri- 
cation of the second century, betraying a development of 
doctrine? and life later than the age of St Paul, and aiming 
at a reconciliation between divergent Church parties (see on 
iv. 2 below). His objections to the Epistle have, however, 


1 Preserved by Eusebius, Hist, Hccl., vy. cc. i.—iv. The quotation 


is from ¢. ii. 
2 See further, Appendix I’, 
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been discarded as futile even by rationalizing critics, such as 
‘ Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer,and Renant. Alford (Greek Test., iii. p. 27) 
says, “To those who would see an instance of the very insanity of 
hypercriticism I would recommend the study of these pages of 
Baur [Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, pp. 458—475]. They 
are almost as good, by way of burlesque, as the ‘Historic 
Doubts respecting Napoleon Buonaparte’ of Abp Whately. 
According to [Baur] all uswal expressions prove its spuriousness, 
as being taken from other Epistles; all unusual expressions 
prove the same, as being from another than St Paul, &c.” 
Lightfoot says (Phil., p. 74), “I cannot think that the mere fact 
of their having been brought forward by men of ability and 
learning is sufficient to entitle objections of this stamp to a 
serious refutation.” Salmon says (Jntrod..to N. 7., pp. 465, 6), 
“Baur has pronounced this Epistle dull, uninteresting, mono- 
tonous, characterized by poverty of thought, and want of origin- 
ality. But one only loses respect for the taste and skill of the 
critic who can pass such a sentence on one of the most touch- 
ing and interesting of Paul’s letters. So far is it from shewing 
signs of having been manufactured by imitation of the other 
Epistles that it reveals aspects of Paul’s character which the 
other letters had not presented...Elsewhere we are told how the 
Apostle laboured with his own hands for his support, and 
declared that he would rather die than let the disinterestedness 
of his preaching be suspected; here we find. (iv. 10—19) that 
there was no false pride in his independence, and that when there 
was no likelihood of misrepresentation, he could gracefully accept 
the ungrudged gifts of affectionate converts. Elsewhere we read 
only of his reprobation of Christian teachers who corrupted the 
simplicity of the Gospel; here we are told (i. 18) of his satis- 
faction that, by the efforts even of those whose motives were 
not pure, the Gospel of Christ should be more widely published.” 


1 Dr Harnack, in his Chronology of Early Christian Literature, 
1897, pt. 1. p. 239, makes no doubt about accepting the Philippians 
as genuine, and considers that it was written from Rome. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RELATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE OTHER EPISTLES OF 
THE First IMPRISONMENT, 


We have pointed out the strong doctrinal link of connexion 
between the Philippian Epistle and the Romans with its at- 
tendant Epistles. We find in the Philippians on the other 
hand indications of similar connexion with the Ephesians and 
the Colossians, and such indications as to harmonize with the 
theory advocated above (p. xvi) that these Epistles were dated 
some time later in St Paul’s captivity. 

In two directions chiefly these connexions appear ; (a) in the 
view of the Church as a City or Commonwealth, and (6) in the 
view of Christ’s personal Glory. 

Under the first head, cp. Phil. iii. 20 with Eph. ii. 12, 19, 
remembering that nowhere in the Epistles written before 
the Roman imprisonment is this view of the Church distinctly 
presented. 

Under the second head, ep. Phil. ii. 5—11 with Eph. i. 17— 
23, li. 8, &.; Col. i. 15—19, &c. And cp. Phil. ii. 10 with 
Eph. i. 20; Col. i. 20. In the earlier Epistles the Apostle was 
guided to the fullest statements of the salvation wrought out by 
Christ, especially in its judicial and propitiatory aspects. But 
this exposition of the grace and wonder of His personal majesty, 
personal self-abasement, and personal exaltation after it, is in 
a great measure a new development in the revelations given 
through St Paul. 

Observe in connexion with this the insistence on the blessed- 
ness of “knowing Him” (iii. 10), compared with the glowing 
language of Eph. iii. 19 “to know the love of Christ, &c.”). 
Most certainly the idea is present everywhere in the Epistles of 
St Paul; but it reaches its full prominence in this group of 
Epistles, as other sides of truth do in the Romans and the 


Galatians. 
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Among minor notes of kinship in these Epistles observe the 
view of faith as the “gift of God” (Phil. i. 29; Eph. ii. 8); 
the mention of the Divine “ good pleasure,” or gracious sovereign 
purpose (Phil. ii. 13; Eph. i. 4); the phrase “preach Christ” 
(Phil. i. 16, 18; Col. i. 28); the Apostle’s “joy” in his trials 
(Phil. i. 18 ; Eph. iii. 13; Col. i. 24); the Divine “ inworking” 
in the saints (Phil. ii. 13 ; Col. i. 29; cp. Eph. ii. 10); and the 
following words or phrases peculiar to these among the Pauline 
Epistles—rarewvoppootvn (Phil. ii. 8; Eph. iv. 2; Col. iii. 12), 
omhdyxva oixtippa@y (or nearly so) (Phil. ii. 1; Col. iii, 12; ep. 
Philem. 7, 12, 20); dcp) evodias (Phil. iv, 18 ; Eph. v. 2); ém- 
xopnyia (Phil. i. 19; Eph, iv. 16; cp. Col, ii. 19). 


CHAPTER V. 
THE EpistLe or PoLycarP To THE PHILIPPIANS. 


Tuts Epistle, the only other extant letter addressed to the 
Church of Philippi, has been already mentioned (p. xxi). For 
the text, fully edited with notes, see Lightfoot’s Apostolic 
Fathers, Part 11. Vol. ii., sect. 2, pp. 898, &e. We give a trans- 
lation of the Epistle slightly abridged. It is interesting to 
observe the wealth of N. T. quotations, and the frequent tacit 
allusions to the copies of St Paul’s Epistle. All clear Scripture 


quotations are italicized, as well as phrases apparently sug- 
gested by Scripture. 


Potycarp and his elders to the Church of God sojourning at 


Philippi; grace and peace be multiplied from God Almighty 
and Jesus Christ our Saviour, 


i. I rejoiced greatly with you in the Lord, in your joy on 
welcoming those Copies! (uipypara) of the True Love, chained 
with those holy fetters which are the diadems of the elect ; and 
that your long-renowned faith persists, and bears fruit to Christ, 


1 Tgnatius and his companion Confessors. 
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who for our sins died and rose, in whom, not having seen Him, 
you rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory, a joy into 
which many long to enter, knowing that by grace ye have been 
saved, not of works, but by the will of God in Christ. 


ii. So gird up your loins, forsake the prevalent specious 
errors, believe on Him who raised our Lord from the dead and 
gave Him glory, to whom (Christ) all things in heaven and earth 
are subjected, to whom every living thing (vo) does service, 
who comes to judge the quick and dead, whose blood God will 
require of the unbelieving. He who raised Him will raise us 
also, if we walk in His ways, abstaining from all injustice, 
avarice, and evil-speaking, not rendering evil for evil or railing 
for railing; remembering how the Lord said, Judge not, that 
ye be not judged ; blessed are the poor, and the persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs ts the kingdom of God. 


iii. I write thus concerning righteousness, not of my own 
motion but because you have invited me. Neither I nor any 
like me can approach the wisdom of the blessed and glorious 
Paul, who when among you, face to face with the men of that 
day, taught accurately and with certainty the word concerning 
the truth, who also when absent wrote to you letters!, which if 
you study diligently you shall be able to be built up into the 
faith given you; which faith is the mother of us all, followed by 
hope, and by hope’s forerunner, love to God, to Christ, and to 
our neighbour. For if any one is given to these, he hath ful- 
filled the precept of righteousness. He who hath love is far 
from all sin. 


iv. Wow the beginning of all evils is the love of money. We 
brought nothing into the world, and can carry nothing out. 
Let us put on the armour of righteousness and teach one another 
to walk in the precept. Teach your wives too to walk in the 
faith, love, and purity given them, faithful to their husbands in 
all truth, amiable to all around them in true modesty, training 
their children in the fear of God. Let your widows be sober in 


1 See p. xxi. 
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the faith, instant in intercession, holding aloof from evil-speak- 
ing, from avarice, and from all wrong. They are God’s altar, 
and He inspects the victim to see if it has any blemish. 


v. God is not mocked; let us walk worthy of His precept 
and glory. Let the deacons (S:dkovor, ministers) be blameless 
before Him, as ministers of God and Christ, avoiding likewise 
evil-speaking, and avarice, and unkindness, before Him who 
was minister of all. If we please Him in this world we shall 
receive the world to come; if we walk (modtrevodueda) worthy 
of Him, we shall reign with Him, if we believe. Let the 
juniors too walk in holy strictness. Every lust warreth against 
the spirit; fornicators and such like shall not inherit the 
kingdom. So let them watch and abstain 3 let them submit 
to the presbyters and deacons. And let the virgins walk in 
holiness. 


vi. The presbyters should be compassionate, watchful over 
the erring, the weak, the widows, orphans, and poor, providing 
always for that which is good before God and men, renouncing 
wrath, partiality, avarice, and rash judgment. If we ask remis- 
sion, we must remit. We must all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ, and give account each of himself. Let us do Him 
bond-service, as He bade us, and His Apostles, and the Pro- 
phets who shewed before of His coming. Be zealous for good ; 
avoid offences, and false brethren, who deceive the careless. 


vii. For whosoever confesseth not that Jesus Christ ts come 
tn the flesh is antichrist, Whosoever confesses not the mystery 
of the Cross is of the devil. Whosoever perverts the Lords 
oracles to his lusts, and says that there is neither resurrection 
nor judgment, is Satan’s firstborn. So let us forsake the 
current vain doctrines, and turn to the once-delivered Gospel, 
watching unto prayer, persevering in fastings, praying the all- 
seeing God not to lead us into temptation ; as the Lord said, 
The spirit is willing, but the Jlesh ts weak. 


viii, Let us hold fast to our hope and to the earnest of our 
righteousness, which earnest is Christ Jesus, who bore our sins 
m Hts own body to the tree 3 who did no sin, neither was guile 
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found in His mouth ; who bore all that we might live in Him. 
Let us imitate His patience. If we suffer for Him, let us 
glorify Him.—He left us this example (imoypappov Z6nxev). 

ix. All of you obey the word of righteousness, and practise 
true endurance, which you have seen exemplified before you 
not only in blessed Ignatius, Zosimus, and Rufus, but in others 
of your own body, and in Paul himself and the other Apostles. 
You know that they all did not run in vain. They have gone, 
in the path of faith and righteousness, to their promised 
 (derdpevor) place, beside the Lord with whom they suffered. 

x. Stand fast then, according to His example, steadfast and 
unmoveable in the faith, kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love; sharing together in truth, in the Lord’s gentle- 
ness! preferring one another. When able to do good, defer it 
not, for alisgiving rescueth from death (Tobit iv. 11, xii. 9). 
All being subject to one another, have your conversation honest 
among the Gentiles, that by your good works you may obtain praise, 
and the Lord be not blasphemed. Teach all men true sobriety. 

xi. I am exceedingly grieved for Valens, once made an elder 
among you, that he so ignores the position given him. Do you 
avoid avarice; be pure, be true. He who cannot steer himself 
aright in such duties, how can he preach them? If he avoids 
not avarice he will be defiled by idolatry, and judged as one of 
the Gentiles. Know we not that the saints shall judge the world ? 
as Paul teaches. I never heard of such sins in you, among 
whom the blessed Paul toiled, who were his “ (living) epistles” * 
in the first (days of the Gospel). About you he glories in the 
churches which knew the Lord before we knew Him. I am 
deeply grieved for Valens, and for his wife; God grant them 
repentance. Count them not as enemies, but restore them as 
diseased and wandering members, that your whole body may be 
in safety. 

1 Mansuetudine, perhaps representing émerxeig, Phil. iv. 5. Ch. x— 
xii., xiv., are preserved only in a Latin version. 


2 So Lightfoot explains the difficult sentence: ego autem nihil tale 
sensi in vobis, vel audivi, in quibus laboravit beatus Paulus; qui estis 


in principio epistole ejus. 
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xii. You know the holy Scriptures perfectly ; a knowledge 
not granted to me. Only, (I know that) it is there said, Be 
angry and sin not; let not the sun go down upon your wrath. 
Now the God and Father of our Lord, and He, the eternal High- 
Priest (Pontifex), (our) God!, Jesus Christ, build you up in all 
holiness, and give you part and lot among His saints, and to us 
with you, and to all everywhere who shall believe on our Lord 
and God Jesus Christ, and on His Father who raised Him Srom 
the dead. Pray for all the saints, and for kings and rulers, and 
for them that persecute you, and for the enemies of the Cross, that 
your fruit may be manifest in all things, that ye may be perfect 
in Him. 

xiii, Both you and Ignatius have asked me that, if a mes- 
Senger is leaving us for Syria, he may carry your letter with 
ours. This I will do, in person or by delegate. The letter 
of Ignatius to us, and all others in our hands, we have sent 
you, as you desired, attached to this letter. They will greatly 


benefit you spiritually, Report to us anything you hear of 
Ignatius’ companions. 


xiv. My letter-bearer is Crescens, whom again I commend 
to you, as a blameless Christian. His sister too I commend to 


you, in prospect. Farewell in the Lord Jesus Christ, in grace, 
with all who are yours. Amen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tan Greek Trxr IN THIS Eprtron. 


No attempt whatever is made here to discuss general prin- 
ciples of textual criticism, A] that is intended is to explain 
' the terms and signs used in the critical notes, and to state the 
rule of construction of the text, 


' So Lightfoot ; in preference to the reading Dei Filius, which he 
thinks to be later, 
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A. 


The following are the Manuscripts, Versions, Fathers, and 
modern Editors, referred to in the Critical (and occasionally 
other) Notes, and the English Versions frequently quoted in the 
general Notes. 


i. Uncrtat Manuscripts, i.e. copies written in Greek capital 
letters, a style much more used in the early Christian centuries 
than later. 

8. Codex Sinaiticus. Found by Tischendorf in the Convent 
of St Catharine, Mount Sinai; now at St Petersburg. Cent. 4. 
It was corrected cent. 6 and 7, and later. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus. In the British Museum; given by 
Cyril Lucar, once Patriarch of Alexandria, to Charles I. 
Cent. 5. 

B. Codex Vaticanus. In the Vatican Library. Of the same 
date as 8, and probably by one of the scribes of &. 

C. Codex Ephraemi. At Paris. Cent. 5, retouched cent. 6 
and 9. Itis fragmentary, and in Philippians gives only i. 22 to 
iii. 5 inclusive. Palimpsest, with works of St Ephraim in Greek 
as the upper writing. 

D,. Codex Claromontanus. Greek and Latin. Found by 
Theodore Beza (cent. 16) at Clermont; now at Paris. Cent. 6, 
probably. It contains the Pauline Epistles. (It must be care- 
fully distinguished from the famous MS. of the Gospels and 
Acts, also found by Beza, now at Cambridge, arid known as D, 
Codex Bez.) 

G,. Codex Boernerianus. At Dresden. Probably cent. 9: 
perhaps written by Irish scribes at St Gallen in Switzerland. 

K,. Codex Mosquensis. Probably cent.9. (K denotes another 
MS., Codex Cyprius, of the Gospels.) 

L. Codex Angelicus, At Rome. Not earlier than middle of 


cent. 9. 
P. Codex Porphyrianus. At St Petersburg. Cent. 9. 


ii, Cursive Manusoripts, i.e. copies written in “running” 
hand. Of the vast number of these extant, none probably is 
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older than cent. 10 or at-earliest 9. Their evidence is of a 
secondary but often high value. 

They are denoted by numbers, and a separate numeration is 
given to those which contain St Paul’s Epistles. 

Of those cited, 17 (at Paris, bound up with the noteworthy 
Codex 33 of the Gospels) is of the tenth century. The remainder 
are of cent. 11, or later, 


iii. ANcrENT Versions, from the Greek, 

Vulgate. This word commonly denotes the Latin Version of 
the Bible produced by Jerome (831—420); completed 404, This 
version was in parts a new rendering from the Hebrew, in parts 
a revision of the Old Latin Version (cent. 2). This latter is 
the character of the Vulgate of the N.T.; in the Acts and 
Epistles the revision is less thorough than in the Gospels. 
Among important MSS. of the Vulgate we have referred to that 
of Fulda, in Prussia ; written in Italy, cent. 6. 

Gothic. A version from the Greek by Ulphilas (311—381)2, 
for the Visigoths. It is fragmentary, and of Philippians gives 
only i. 14—ii. 8, ii. 22—iv, 17, 

Syriac (a), Peshitto (i.e. “ Simple”). Perhaps cent. 4. 

Syriac (b), Harkleian. Cent. 7. A revision by Thomas of 
Harkel (Heraclea) of a version (the Philomenian) made cent. 6 
for Philoxenus of H ierapolis, 

Egyptian or Coptic (a), the Memphitic, also called Bohairic. 
The version of the Bohaira, a district near Alexandria. Date 
uncertain, perhaps cent. 3 or 4, 

Coptic (b), the Thebate, or Sahidie (Phil. iii. 16). The version of 
Upper (i.e. Southern) Egypt. This is fragmentary. Date un- 
certain, perhaps cent. 3. : 

Armenian. Cent. 5. 

Aithiopic, or Old Abyssinian. Stil] used in Abyssinian worship, 
though the language is no longer spoken. Some time cent. 4—6. 


iv. FarHers: Writers in the early centuries of the Christian 


In some Apocryphal books the Old Latin appears unrevised. 


1 
* It is uncertain whether Ulphilas was the translator of the Old 
Testament. 
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Church, whose frequent quotations from Scripture give evidence 
on readings. The date in each case is that of the death. 


(a) Writers in Greek. 
Clement, of Rome, cir. 110. 
Clement, of Alexandria, cir. 210. 
Origen, of Alexandria, 253. 
Eusebius, of Czesarea Stratonis, cir. 340. 
Athanasius, of Alexandria, 373. 
Basil, of Czesarea, in Cappadocia, 379. 
Epiphanius, of Cyprus, 403. 
Chrysostom, of Antioch and Constantinople, 407 
Cyril, of Alexandria, 444. 
Theodoret, of Cyrus, in Syria, 457. 
Damascene (John of Damascus), cir. 780. 
Theophylact, of Greece and Bulgaria, cir. 1107. 


(6) Writers in Latin. 

Trenzeus, of Asia Minor and Gaul (placed here because his 
great extant work, Agazist Heresies, is preserved mainly 
in a Latin Version), cir. 200. 

Tertullian, of N. Africa, cir. 230, 

Cyprian, of N. Africa, 258, 

Hilary, of Gaul, 354. 

Victorinus, of N. Africa, cir. 382, 

Ambrose, of Milan, 397. 

Ambrosiaster or pseudo-Ambrose (Hilary the Deacon, of 
Rome), cir. 400. 

Jerome, of Dalmatia and Palestine, 420. 

Augustine, of N. Africa, 430. 


v. Mopern Epitors or THE TExt. 

C. Lachmann, 1793—1851. The first critical editor to desert 
the Textus Receptus as an authority in favour of ancient evi- 
dence only. For his text (1842—1850) he used only Uncials, the 
Vulgate, certain other Latin Versions, and certain Fathers of 
cents, 2, 3, 4. 

C. Tischendorf, 1815—1874. His life was devoted to the 
research and editing of MSS., in which he did a vast work, As 
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many as eight editions of his Greek Testament appeared ; the 
8th has been used for the present work. 

S. P. Tregelles, 1813—1875. He published in instalments a 
Greek Text founded on the oldest MSS., the Versions to cent. 
7, and Fathers of cent. 1—4, 

H. Alford, 1810—1871. He followed Tischendorf and Tregelles 
on the whole: but gave more weight to internal evidence. 

Chr. Wordsworth, 1807—1885. The Greek New Testament, 
1856—1860 ; ed. 2, 1872. 

J. B. Lightfoot, 1828—1890. The Epistle to the Philippians, 
1868 ; ed. 7, 1883. 

C. J. Ellicott. Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 1857 ; 
ed. 2, 1861. 

B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort. The New Testament in 
Greek, 1881. In this recension the highest value is assigned 
to B. 


vi. Eneuish Versions or tax New TESTAMENT, 

J. Wyclif, or Wiclif, 1314?—1384, The whole Bible, 1382, 

W. Tindale (so he always spells his name), 1484?—1536. The 
New Testament, 1525, 1526. 

“Cranmer’s” Bible, 1539. So called because its second edition, 
1540, had a preface by the Archbishop. It is otherwise known 
as the Great Bible. It was the first « authorized” English 
Version. 

The Genevan Version. By English exiles at Geneva ; the 
New Testament, 1557. For more than half a century this was 
the popular English Bible. 

The “ Authorized ” Version, 1611. 

The Revised Version ; the New Testament, 1881. 


B. 


The Text in this Edition is based on the texts of Tischendorf 
(Leipzig, 1872) and Tregelles. Their agreement is treated ag 
decisive. Where they differ, the agreement of either with Lach- 
mann is treated as decisive. In other cases the decision is given 
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by the agreement of either with the Textus Receptus as printed 
by Dr Scrivener (Cambridge, 1876). The Editor has been careful 
to point out where this general method produces results which, 
from other points of view, are in his opinion open to criticism. 

The Textus Receptus is that produced by the great French 
printer and scholar, Robert Estienne (Stephanus, Stephens) ; 
Paris, 1546—1550. His work was largely based on the later 
editions (1527, 1535) of Erasmus’ Greek Testament, editions in 
which Erasmus had modified his earlier work (first issued 1516) 
by the edition called the Complutensian, published (1521 or 1522) 
at Complutum, ie. Alcald, in Spain, under the patronage of Card. 
Ximenes, Abp of Toledo (1486—1517). The MSS. used by 
Ximenes, Erasmus, and Stephens were neither numerous nor 
of the highest authority ; and they are not always followed in 
the Textus Receptus. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ARGUMENT oF St Paur’s EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS, 


Cu. I.1—2. Pau and Timotheus, servants of Jesus Christ, greet 
_ the Christians of Philippi and their Church-officers, invoking blessing 
on them from the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


3—11. Paul assures them that his whole thought of them is full of 
thanksgiving, his every prayer for them full of joy, in view of their 
warm, steadfast cooperation from the first in his evangelical labours, 
He is quite sure [on this bright evidence] that the work of grace in them 
will reach its consummation in glory. His affectionate regard for them 
is but just, so fully have they claimed his heart by their identification of 
themselves with him in the trials of captivity and the toils of Christian 
witnessing and teaching. God knows with what yearning tenderness, 
drawn from the heart of Christ, he misses them and longs for them. 
[And his affection expresses itself above all things in prayer], the 
prayer that their love [of which he for one has had such proofs] may 
increasingly be guided and fortified by a quick spiritual perception, 
sifting truth from error, holiness from sin, and forming a character 
which at the Great Day should prove pure in principle, and rich in the 


PHILIPPIANS Cc 
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fruit [of the Spirit], fruit generated by communion with Christ, and 
bringing glory to God. 

1220. As regards his own present circumstances, he rejoices to 
inform them that they are conducing to the advance of the Gospel at 
Rome. [His imprisonment is in itself a mission]; its connexion [not 
with political or social offences but] with Christ is now well known 
throughout the Imperial Guard [which supplied his warders] and among 
the Romans in general. And the Roman Christians, for the most part, 
haye felt a spiritual impetus [after a time of depression]. His captivity 
has nerved them to bear a bolder witness among their heathen neigh- 
bours, [True, there is a shadow across this light]; some thus proclaim 
Christ [with new energy] from motives of opposition to Paul, while 
others do so in loyal sincerity. On the one side is love, which sees in 
the imprisoned Apostle a centre of action, set there by Christ, for the 
propagation of the Gospel; on the other side is the spirit of the partizan 
and of self, defiling the motive of the work, actually wishing to make 
his imprisonment doubly trying [by intercepting enquirers and con- 
verts]. Does it matter to him? [No—and] yes. [No, so far as his 
peace in God is concerned], yes, [happily yes, so far as the spread of 
the primary Gospel truth is concerned]. For thus in every way Christ 
is being proclaimed. Here is cause of joy for Paul; and here shall be 
cause of joy [even in the eternal future]; for the situation shall only 
animate the Philippians to earnest prayer for him, and this shall 
bring him a new fulness of the Holy Spirit, and so shall promote his 
grace and glory. Yes, it shall forward the realization of his longing 
anticipation, that at this crisis, as at all others, Christ shall be glorified, 
whether through his body’s living energies, or through his submission 
to his body’s death. 


21—26. For indeed life is for him identified with, summed up in, 
Christ; and death, [as the introduction to Christ’s fuller presence] is 
gain [even over such a life]. If [it is his Lord’s will that] he should 
live on, [the prolonged life] will mean only larger work with richer 
fruit. And indeed the case is one of blessed dilemma. Personal 
preference is for dying, dying into the presence of Christ; a far, fi 
better state [than the best here]; while duty, manifested in the needs 
of his converts, is for living patiently on. And thus he feels sure that 
he will live on, for the spiritual benefit of his converts, and particularly 


in order that his restoration to them in bodily presence may give them 
fresh occasion for triumph in Christ. 
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27—30. Meanwhile, let them live a life of holy practical consistency, 
Above all, let him see, or let him hear, as the case may be, that they 
are standing firm, and standing together, cordially at one in Christian 
Witness and work, and calm amidst opposing terrors, Such calmness 
{under such circumstances] will be an omen of their opponents’ ruin 
and their own coming heaven, God has thus adjusted things, God 
who has granted them not only faith in Christ but also the privilege 
of suffering for Him; a conflict one with that which they had 
seen in Paul’s case [at Philippi] and now hear of in his case [at 
Rome]. 


Cu. Il. 1—4. [Yes, let them above all things hold together, watching 
against a tendency towards internal dissension; a tendency which he 
fears has shewn itself, however faintly, amongst them.] By the 
common blessings of believers, by the pity of their human hearts, 
he begs them to crown his joy in them with the joy of an assurance 
that they are living in holy harmony; shunning the spirit of self, 
taking each the lowest room, entering with unselfish love into each 
other’s needs. 


5—11. Let them remember, and reflect, the supreme Self-forget- 
fulness of their Saviour. He, [in His preexistent glory,] being and 
seeming God, [looked indeed on the things of others]. He dealt with 
His true and eternally right Equality with His Father [in nature and 
majesty] not asa thing held, like a prize of strength or guile, anxiously 
and for Himself, [but as a thing which admitted of an act of most 
gracious sacrifice for others’ good]. In a marvellous “Exinanition” 
[He laid by the manifested glories of Deity], and willed to be, and to 
seem, [2s Man], the Bondservant [of God], putting on the visible garb 
of embodied manhood, [while always also more than man]. Aye, and 
having thus presented himself to men as man, He bowed yet lower, 
[in His supreme outlook “upon the things of others,”] in His supreme 
obedience to His God; He extended that obedience to the length of 
dying, dying on a Cross, [that last degradation in the eyes of Gentile 
and Jew]. [So He “pleased not Himself,” and now, what was the 
result?] The Father raised Him to the eternal throne [in His now 
double glory, God and Man], giving to Him [as the once-abased One] 
the rights of supreme Majesty, that all creation in all spheres should 
worship Him, and the Father through Him, all beings confessing that 
Jesus Christ is ‘‘I am,” to the Father’s glory. 
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12—18. [With such an Example in view] let the beloved Philip- 
pians, now as always obedient to Paul’s appeals, so watch, so live, 
in tender, solemn earnestness (and more than ever now, in the absence 
of their Apostle) [whose presence might have seemed to excuse in them 
a lack of such care] as to realize and carry out the plan of their sal- 
vation. [And to promote at once their solemn care and their restful 
hope let them remember that] it is God who is personally effecting in 
them [in the regenerate life] both their holy desires and their just 
works, in order to accomplish His own blessed purposes. Let them 
renounce all mutual murmurings and dissensions; seeking to prove 
their spiritual sonship by a perfectly consistent walk, in the midst of 
a rebellious world, in whose darkness they are seen as spiritual stars ; 
offering the news of Christ to their neighbours’ notice. So Paul would 
rejoice at the Great Day, looking back on his course of toil, that he 
had not lived in vain. [Aye, and that he had not died in vain]; for 
what if he should after all shed his blood as a libation on the altar at 
which the Philippians offered themselves a living sacrifice? He would 
rejoice, and would congratulate his converts. Let them rejoice, and 
congratulate him. 


19—30. [But to turn to another subject;] he hopes to send Timothy 
ere long, to report to him (it will be a cheering report) on their state. 
None of the Christians round him is so entirely in sympathy with 
him and with Philippi. Others of his friends might otherwise go, but 
alas their devotedness to the Lord’s will proves too partial. As for 
Timothy, the Philippians know by old experience how he had done 
bondservice to the Lord, with Paul, [in their very midst,] in a perfectly 
filial spirit. Immediately on Paul’s learning the issue of the trial, 
Timothy shall thus be sent. And he trusts ere long to follow person- 
ally to Philippi. Epaphroditus meanwhile, Paul’s fellow-labourer, and 
the bearer of the Philippians’ bounty to himi, is to be spared and sent 
immediately, as a matter of duty. That duty is made plain by 
Epaphroditus’ state of feeling—his yearning to revisit Philippi, his 
sore trouble at the thought of the grief which must have been caused 
at Philippi by news there of his serious illness. He has indeed been 
ill, almost fatally. But God has spared him the grief [of premature 
removal from his work, and of being the cause of mourning at Philippil, 
and has spared Paul too the grief of bereavement added to his other 
trials. So he has taken pains to send him [in charge of the present 
Epistle], to the joy of the Philippians and the alleviation of Paul’s 
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own sadness, Let them give their messenger a glad Christian welcome 
back again. Let them shew their esteem for him and suchashim. For 
Christ’s work’s sake he has all but lost his life; he has run great 
hazards with it, in order to do for them, in their loving assistance to 
Paul, what in person they could not do. 


Ch. III. 1—3. Now to draw to aclose. Let them rejoice in the 
Lord [as their all in all, cherishing a joyful insight into His fulness as 
their Righteousness and Life]. In effect, he has been saying this all 
along. But to emphasize it again is welcome to him and wholesome for 
them. Let them beware of the Pharisee-Christian, [cruelly exclusive, 
while] really excluding himself from the true Israel; of the advocate of 
salvation by works, himself a bungling workman; of the assertors 
of a circumcision that is only now a physical maltreatment. We 
Christians are the true circumcised Israel, worshipping by the rites 
of the Spirit, making Christ Jesus our boast, renouncing all trust 
in self. 


4—11. If indeed such self-trust ever has just grounds, Paul claims 
it. He can surpass the claims of any such theorists {on their own 
principles,] in point of sacrament, pedigree, education, school of 
ascetic piety, tremendous earnestness, punctilious observance, These 
things were once his hoarded gains; but he has now decisively judged 
them to be one great loss, in the light of that Christ [to whose glory 
they blinded him]. Yes, and he holds that judgment now, concerning 
not these things only, but all things whatever [that can obscure his 
view of] the surpassing bliss of knowing Him as Saviour and as Lord. 
For Him he has been deprived of his all, and treats it now as refuse, 
that he may [in exchange] gain Curisr for his, and be found [by 
the Judge] in living union with Him, presenting to the Eternal 
Holiness not a satisfying claim of his own, based on fulfilment of the 
Law as covenant of life, but the satisfying claim, which consists of 
Christ for him, appropriated by humble trust; God’s way of accept- 
ance, thus made good for Paul. [And is this to terminate in itself, 
in acceptance of his guilty person, and no more? No;] its true, 
its necessary issue is that he gets to know his Redeemer spiritually 
[in His personal glory and beauty], and to experience the power of His 
resurrection [as conveying assurance of peace and hope of glory, and 
also in the inflow of His blessed Risen Life], and the joy of entrance, 
{in measure,] into His experience as the Sufferer, [bearing the cross 
daily after Him], growing thus into ever truer conformity to His 
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willingness to die. And all this, with the longing to attain [in the 
path of holiness], at any cost [of self-surrender], to the resurrection 
of glory [in Him who died to rise again]. 


12—16. [Meantime—there is reason why he should say it—] he 
is not yet at the goal, not yet perfected. He is pressing on, aiming 
to grasp that crown which Christ who grasped him [in conversion] 
converted him that he might grasp. [Others may say of themselves 
and their perfection what they will]; Paul does not think of himself 
as having grasped that crown. His concentrated purpose is to re- 
nounce all complacency in attainment, and to seek for ever higher 
things, and to take for his aim nothing short of that eternal glory which 
is the Divine Arbiter’s award at the close of that life of heavenly 
conversion which is ours in Christ. Are any of us perfect Christians, 
then? [Christians mature and ideal?] Let us shew it [among other 
things] by such humbling views [of our personal imperfection, and 
of the greatness of our goal]. Should their views in this matter still 
differ from his own, he leaves them with calmness to the sure processes 
of God’s enlightening grace [in experience]. Only, up to present 
light and knowledge, let harmony of conviction, and so of behaviour 
and action, be cherished by Apostle and converts alike, 


17—21. [Nay, let him solemnly appeal to them to] become imi- 
tators, one and all, of his principles and practice, and to take for their 
visible models those among them who manifestly lived those prin- 
ciples out. For there were many [so-called Christians abroad whose 
life was a terrible and ensnaring travesty of the Gospel of free grace, 
antinomian claimants of a position in Christ lifted above the holy 
moral law, men] of whom he often warned them at Philippi, and warns 
them now, even with tears [over their own ruin and over the deadly 
mischief they do]. These men are the real enemies of the Cross [which 
won our pardon, but only that we might be holy]. Their end [in such 
a path] is eternal perdition. Their God is {not He with whom they 
claim special intimacy but] their own sensual appetites. They boast 
[of their insight and experience], but their lofty claims are their deepest 
disgrace. Their interests and ideas, [pretending to soar above the 
skies], are really ‘‘of the earth, earthy.” [Such teachings, and lives, 
are utterly alien to those of Paul and his true followers.] The seat 
and centre of their life is in heaven, whose citizens they are [free of 
its privileges, ‘‘ obliged by its nobility”]. And from heaven they are 
looking, [in a life governed by that look,] for the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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as Saviour [of body ag well as of soul]. He shall transfigure the body 
which now abases and encumbers us into true and eternal likeness to 
the Body He now wears upon the throne, [Do they ask, how can 
this be?] It is a possibility measured by His ability to subdue to 
His will, and to His purposes, nothing less than all things, 


Cu.IV.1—7. [With such a present, and such a future], let the dear 
and sorely missed Philippians [cleanse themselves from all pollution, 
and to that end] let them keep close to Christ, or rather dwell in Christ, 
[Let them in particular renounce the spirit of self; and here] he entreats 
two Christian women, Euodia and Syntyche, to renounce their differ- 
ences, And let his truehearted yoke-fellow [Epaphroditus ?] help these 
two persons to a loving reconciliation, remembering how they toiled and 
strove for the cause of Christ, by Paul’s side, [in the old days]; and let 
Clement, and Paul’s other fellow-labourers, whose names the Lord has 
marked for heaven, do the like kind service [for Euodia and Syntyche]. 
Let all rejoice always in the Lord; yes, let them indeed rejoice in Him! 
Let all around them find them self-forgetful, void of self; the Lord’s 
[remembered] presence is the way to this. Let them be anxious in 
no circumstance; everything must be taken at once to God in prayer, 
with thanksgiving. Then the peace of God, [the glad tranquillity 
caused by His presence and rule in the heart], shall encircle as with 
walls their inner world and its actings, as they dwell in Christ. 


8—9. In conclusion, let their minds, [thus shielded, not lie idle, 
but] be occupied with all that is true, honourable, right, pure, amiable; 
with all that man truly calls virtue, all that has the praise of his 
conscience. 

And once more, let them practise the principles they have learned 
of Paul, and seen exemplified in him. So the God of peace, [peace 
in the soul and in the community], shall be with them. 


10—20. [He must not close without loving thanks for a gift of 
money, for himself and his work, received lately from them.] It has 
given him holy joy to find that their thought about him has burst into 
life and fruit again after an interval. Not that they had ever forgotten 
him; but for some time (he knows) no means of communication had 
been found. Not, again, that he has been feeling any painful de- 
ficiency ; for himself, he has learned the lesson of independence of 
circumstances, He understands the art of meeting poverty and 
plenty [in equal peace]. He has been let into the secret how to 
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live so. [And the secret is—Jesus Christ.] In living union with 
Him and His spiritual power, Paul can meet every incident of the 
will of God, [to bear it, or to do it]. Not that he does not warmly 
feel their loving participation [by this gift] in his trials. But [there 
was no need of this particular gift to assure him of their affection]; 
they will remember that when he first evangelized Macedonia, and 
was now leaving it, they were the only Church which aided him with 
money; more such gifts than one reached him even when he was no 
further off than Thessalonica. Do not let them think that he is 
hunting for their money [by such reminiscences]; no, [so far as he 
welcomes their money at all] it is because such gifts are deposits 
bearing rich interest of blessing for the givers. But he has indeed 
been supplied, and over-supplied, in this contribution now sent by 
Epaphroditus’ hands; this sweet incense from the altar {of self- 
sacrificing love to Christ in His servant]. For himself, [he can send 
back no material present, but] his God shall supply their every need, 
out of the wealth of eternal love and power, lodged for the saints in 
Christ Jesus. To our God and Father be the glory for ever. Amen, 


21—23. Let them greet individually from him every Christian of 
their number. The Christians associated with him greet them. So do 
all the Roman believers, especially those connected with the Imperial 
household. 


May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with their inmost being. 


A SCHEME OF THE EPISTLES OF ST PAUL 
(from Bishop Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays, p. 224), 
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ovK eis Kevov ESpapoy ovdé es Kevoy exotriaca. AXA 
et kal omévdouar él TH Ovoia Kai AELToupyia THs 
TigTEws Uuar, X4ipw xal cuvyalpw racw vuiv: rd Se 
auto Kal vpeis Xaipete kal cuvyatperé por. 


“EMrife 8&8 év cupio “Incod TipdOecov TAXEwWS 


/ - a ivf 2 \ ’ lal \ \ \ € a 
mepwrpat viv, iva Kayo eupux@ yvovs ta mepl tpwor. 
20  %AF7 \ ” Sinecy ef ‘ , A \ 

ovdéva yap éyw taowuyxov, batts yynolws ta Tept 
UMOV pepyuvicer: “ol advres yap ta éavrdy Enrovou, 

? \ a? a 22 \ \ \ > lel 4 
outa Xpicrod Incod. ™rv Sé Soxiuny avtod yuvdaKere, 

¥ 
OTL Os Tatpl Téxvoy odp €“ol edovrevcev eis TO evary- 
yertov. *rodrov wey ody erivea téuwWat ws dy agido 

N \ ber b a 24 / \ > f va \ 
Ta Tept ewe eEavtis: “aéroOa Se ep Kupl@ OTL Kal 
avros Tayéws eLevooual, 

25? a \ 
°Avaykaioy 88 nYNT anv ‘Errahpodcrov tov dder- 

\ \ be 
pov Kal cuvepydv Kal TuveTpaTi@Tny pov, tuav Se 
> , s) fal a\ 
aTogTOhoy Kal NevToupydoy THs xXpelas mov, réuyrat POs 
Ai) \ A > / ~ 
vas, “ered émrumrobdy mY TavTas Uuas, Kal adnwovav 

/ ’ , ’ 

SidTe jeovcate bre noOévncev. Kah yap noOévncev 
‘4 
Tapatdyjcvov Oavatw: add 6 beds HrA¥enoev adrov, ove 

> IN \ 4 

avrov dé wovoy adrd Kal eu, Wve pur} Avirny eal Wary 
te) 28 L + 
TX. “otrovdaiotépas ody ereua adrdv, tva iSdvres 

FN / a b oe! th 
QvTOV TAAL Yaphre, Kayo ahuTrorepos 3. ™ rpoadéyecbe 

> as ) / \ r a 
OUY GUTOY éY KUpiD peTa dons yapds, Kal Tods Tove 

> , ” ad 8 \ We" a , 
Tous evTiwous exere, “bre Sud 7d Spryov Xpicrod péype 
lé ve a 
Oavdrou iryyicey, mapaBorevcapevos ™ w weyn, wa 
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dvamapday TO Upay voTépnua THs mpos we Aevtoup- 
ryias. 
1 \ , > f ’ > 
3 Le Aoutrov, adehpot jou, yaipete ev Kupio. Ta 
Cin 3 \ \ > a 
avTa ypadew vyuly euwol pev ovK oxvnpov, vyiv 8é 
> / , / 
achanres. *BréErete Tovs KUvas, BrETrETE TODS KAKODS 
> , / fa 
epyatas, Brérrere THY KaTaTounyv. *peis yap éopev 
e , € A 
7 TepLToUn, ol TVEUpMaTL Deov NaTpEvoVTES Kal KavYO- 
b] a ? an \ >’ > \ 
Hevot ev Xpiot@ ‘Inood Kai ove év capki retro.botes, 
4 r 35748 y 
KaiTep €y@ éxov tetoifnow Kal év capKi. el Tis 
j A lal li lal 
3 OoKet GdXos TretroWévar év capKi, yo “adXov, *TeEpl- 
a > I by s = / A / 
TOMy OKTaNMEpOS, Ex yévous “lopanr, duds Beviapeiv, 
e r > ¢€ / \ lal 
EBpaios €& “EBpaiwv, cata vopoy Papicaios, *xata 
lal / \ > “i 
EAros Sidkov thy exxAnciav, cata Sixarocivnv thy ev 
/ , ” 7 AXA vA > a 8 
vOu@ yevomevos aueuTrT0s. “adrAd Atwa Hv moe Képdn, 
lal vA 8 \ % \ / Wd \ fal 
TavTa Hynpat dia Tov Xpiotov Enuiav. *adra pevodvye 
kal nyovpar mavta Enuiay eivar bua TO vIrepéxov Tis 
yvooews Xpictovd “Inood Tov xupiov pou, dv bv Ta TavTa 
> 50 \ ¢ A / a / ok \ 6n ae, 
eEnmidOnv, kai nryotpat oxvBara iva Xpioctov Kepdnow 
¢ fal an 
*xal evpeO@ év avTa, un Exov éuny Sixavoovyny Thy éx 
‘powov adda thy bia tictews Xpiotod, thv ex Oeov 
} 
rn rn lal e) \ A, 
 Stxatoctyny ert rH Triste: “Tod yvdvat adbrov Kal Thv' 
. A an / 
“| SUvapww THs dvactacews avTod Kal Kowwviay TraQn- 
: ah f 2 fal / n 0 / , [ey EA 
be ETON av-ro; oumpop ges ouevos TO Oavat@ avTod, “eiTrws 
KaTavTnow els THY lee. THY €K VEKPOV. 
“Ovy bre Hd areeay n Hon OIE ots d1@Ko 83 
2 
ei xatardBo, ef 6 Kal KatednupOnyv vo Xpictod 
/ 
"Incov. “abderdot, éyo euavTov ovrrw doyilouat KaTeEl- 
>? 4 / an 
Andévar “év Oé, TA pev Orricw érihavOavopevos, Tots 
\ \ Ue > 
5é Ewrpocbev erexrewopevos, Kata oKotrov SidKw eis 
a i / a n 2 n 
To BpaBeiov ths dvyw Krjoews TOU Oeod ev XpioT@ 
3 \ / 
"Incod. “dct ovy TédELoL TOUTO Ppovapev* Kal EL TL 
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eTépws dpoveire, kal tobto 6 beds tpiv amoKxanrvyrec* 
“ad eis d ebOacapen, T® avT@ orovyeiy. 

“Xuppyuntat pou yivecbe, aserdpol, Kal oxKoreire 
TOUS ovTwS TepitatovvtTas Kabes éyete TUIToV nas. 
*arodXol yap Teputratobow ods ToAdaKis éderyov vuty, 
viv 6€ Kai KNalwv Aéyw, Tods €x9povs tod ctaupod Tod 
Xpictob' “dv 76 réXos ardrea, dv 6 Beds 7 KotNa Kar 
Sofa év Th aicydrn altar, of ta eriyera ppovoovtes. 
“LOY yap TO ToNiTEvpa ev ovpavols vrrapyet, €£ od Kal 
TetTHpa arrexdeydueba KUpltov “Incody Xpictov, bs 
METATXNMATICEL TO TOMA THS TaTrELVdoEws UO oUpL- 
Hoppov TH cepate THs b6Ens avTod, Kata Ti)v evépryevav 
Tod SUvacOat avtov Kal vTotatas avT® Ta Tayta, 

4 *"Oorte, adeXpoi ov adyarnro) Kal érriToOnror, 
Xapa cai orépavds pov, obtas oTiKeTE €y Kuple, 
ayarntol. 

*Evodiay rapaxare xal Luvtvyiy mapaxare 7d 
avTo dpovely év xupio. *val épwtd xad of, ypnote 
ovvtuye, cuvrauBdvov avtais, aitives év TO evaryyerio 
cuvnOrnoav wou peta Kal Kyjpevtos nal rév XNowrey 
cuvepyev pou, dv Ta dvéuara év BiBXw Cons. 

*Xaipere év Kupi@ tmavrore’ mddup €pG, yaipere. 
°TO émverKes Uwov yuwoOnrw tracw avOpodtrous* 6 KUpLOS 
e775. *wndev pepyuvare, adr’ ey TwavtTi Th Tpocevyh 
kal TH Senoer pera evyapiotias Ta aiTnuata var 
yopilecOw mpos tov Oedy, "xaq) » elpnvn Tod beod 7) 
UTEpéyouca Tavta vooy ppoupyce: tas Kapdias UMOV 
Kat Ta vonpata var ép Xpicr@ *Inood. 

"To Aouréy, aderdoi, 


vA > \ > 

voa eotiv ardnO7, boa oemva, 
v4 / a ¢ (Hele & 
doa Sixata, boa aya, ora por dgiry, boa eVdnua, el tes 
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Fe / \ f 
euabete kat raperdBere cal nkovaate Kal eldete ev 
> / fal fal 
€Hol, Tav’Ta mpaccete’ Kal 6 Oeds Ths eipnuns éorat 
Me? tpav. 
10°? \ » \ 
Eyapny 8 év xupio peyddas br1 On ToTé aveOd- 
\ ¢ \ n la e S a 
AeTE TO Vrrép euod dpoveiy: ép’ & Kal édpoveire, 
> Lal fal bé 11 ? v4 > € Ua /, > \ 
Mkatpewae Oe. “ovx ort Kal” vaorépnow réywo eyo 
\ v > - Sia 28 ? / s 5 Ee \ 
yap euabov év ols eiut aibtdpens clvar. “olda nah 
TaTrewovoba, ol6a Kal mepicceiew* év mavti Kad ev 
Taow pmewvnuar Kal xopTalecOar Kal rewdv, Kal 
/ A a 
Teptacevew Kai voTepeicOa. “advta loxvm év TO 
evduvapmodvTi pe. “ardr)v Kadds ETOLNTATE TUVKOLVOV}- 
gavrés pou TH Orie. “olSate Sé Kal vuets, Didurr- 
/ a ’ > lal fal > , iA IER > ‘ 
7TLOL, OTL EV apXT TOU evaryyeriou, Ste éEAAOOV dd 
Maxedovias, ovdeuia oor exxrAnola éxowdynoe eis 
A ¢ fal 
Abyov Sdcews Kal Ajpryrews ei pn vets povot, bt Kal 
> 4 \ yd \ \ > \ i 
évy @eccarovirn nai drak Kai dis eis TV Y“pElayv pot 
eméurpate. “ovy bre émitntd Td dopa, adda éritnta 
\ \ 1 fal 
Tov Kaprrov Tov Teovatovra eis Néryov Uma. “améyw 
, U x 
dé rdvta Kal repiocevo, TeTypopat, SeEdpevos mapa 
> mn \ , ¢€ lal > \ > él 6 / 
Erragpositov ta rap’ iudv, dou evo tas, Ovoiav 
\ 27 A n 19 ¢ Se 6 t t 
Sextyy eddpertov TH ed. 6 88 Beds pov TAnpoces 
A % lal ’ A / > 
Tacav xpelay budv Kata TO TAODTOS ad’Tod év 50En év 
a? a 20 A OV A \ at ey ‘ r ’ 
Xpist@ "Inoob. re Sé Ged Kal warp) judy n Soka eis 
\ lal Lal Jy a ’ a 
TOUS aidvas THY aidvev* dyunp. 
Aas la) 
“Aotrdcaabe mdvra dyvov év Xpict@ “Inaod. ac- 
al > / ig 
mavovrar vuas of ody épol aderpot. *domdlovrat 
€ A / CF / be € 35 an K fy 
vpas TavTes ol dytol, udduota b€ of ex THs Kaloapos 
/ 7 
oiktas. 
‘ aA a rn \ n 
“HL yapis tod Kuplov “Inaod Xpictov peta rob 
, a 
TVEULATOS UMD. 


PHILIPPIANS D 


NOTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Title. IIpés Pukuwmyctovs. So NABK, and many cursives. D,G, 
read apxerat mpos Bidurmnowovs (Dz, -yvcvous). Li has rov ayov arocro- 
ov Iavdou emtarodn rpos Sikiarnovovs ; and several other forms of the 
title appear, all considerably later than that given in the text. 

1. Xpwrod “Incot. So NBD, 109 copt: Incod Xpicrop is the 
order of G, and the large majority of other copies vulg syr (pesh 
and harkl). St Paul’s love of the order X. ’I. inclines us to it in this 
case, though the adverse documentary evidence is weighty. LTTr 
Ell Ltft WH Xpicro0d "Inood. 

5. did tis mpdrys tpépas. So NABP with some other (scanty) 
evidence. D,G,K,L, and most cursives, with good patristic support, 
give d. rp. ju. This is here durior lectio, and, possessing considerable 
documentary evidence, seems to us the better. Ell Ltft mpwrns, LT Tr 
WH rs rpcrys. 

7. gvyKkowavots. Zuwvxowwvols is the spelling of NAB*D,Gp, 
So ovvyuxo (ii, 2) and other similar words. WH (N. T. in Gr. 
§ 393404) deal with the question of spelling in MSS. generally, and 
conclude that the spellings of the best MSS. are the most trustworthy 
within our reach; more likely to be transmitted from the autographs 
than introduced at the date of transcription. 


11. kapmoy...rév. So NABD,G,K,L, several cursives, vulg (fuld 
kapwa@v) and some Greek fathers, P, the great majority of cursives, 
some copies of vulg syr (pesh and harkl) copt, Chrys Theophylact 
read xaprév...rGv. St Paul elsewhere tends to use the singular rather 
than the plural of xaprés, and this, with the documentary evidence, 
inclines the scale to xaprév here. LTTr Ell Ltft WH xapmov...rdv. 


14. A. Tov Geo. So NABD#P, several cursives, vulg goth syr 
(pesh and harkl) copt and some other versions, Chrys (in two 
places) and some other fathers. The large majority of cursives omit 
Tov Geod. 

16,17. of pv é ayamns...ot 88 ef éprOelas. The documentary evidence 
is strong for this order of the clauses, reversing that of A.V. So 
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NABD3G,P, the important cursives 17 37 73 80, and several others, 
vulg goth copt syr (pesh) (omitting the words of pév é& dydmns) 
and some other versions, and quotations by Basil Tertull and 
some other fathers. The other order is read (in certain recensions) 
in D,KL (with some difference in detail), the great majority of cursives, 
and quotations by Chrys Theodoret Damasc. To the favourable 
documentary evidence must be added that of the subsequent context; 
ver. 18 follows much more naturally on the ver. 17 of this order than 
on the ver. 17 of the other. So all recent Editors. 


18. wAjv Str. So NAG,P, 17 and several other cursives, sah 
Athan Cyr Theophyl. dAyyv alone is given by D,KL, the great 
majority of cursives, syr (pesh and harkl) arm eth, Chrys Theodoret. 
LTTr Ltft WH adh or. Ell om. re. 


23. ovvéxopar 8%. Many cursives, syr (pesh) Theodoret and 
Origen (translated), read curv. yap. But the evidence for dé is decisive. 
So all recent Editors. 


TOAAG yap. So N*ABC, the important cursives 17 67 and five 
others, Clem Alex Or Ambrst Aug (who makes use of enim in 
an argument, de Doctr, Chr, iii.2). Tap is omitted by N*D,FGKLP, 
the great majority of cursives, vulg syr (pesh and harkl) and 
some other versions, Chrys Theodoret and some other fathers. LTTr 
Ltft WH wo\\g yap. Ell wo\Ag. The evidence of copies and 
versions on the whole is for the omission of ydp. 


25. mapapevd. So NABCD}G,, 17 67 80 and a few other 
cursives, arm. Meanwhile cvyrapauerd is read by D3KLP, the great 
majority of cursives, Chrys (who dwells on the word: oupTapa- 
bev Tovr éorlv, dWoua buds), Theodoret and other Greek fathers. 
ZvuurapayevG thus has considerable support, and is recommended 
besides by its comparative unlikelihood. It is easier to suppose 
the unusual double compound shortened to rapayev® than TapajevO 


expanded without any obvious call from the context. All recent 
Editors rapayevd. 


28. éorly aitois. So NABCD%G,, the important cursives 17 178 
and two others, vulg (some copies) goth arm. DsP, 47 and some 
other cursives, Chrys Theophyl, read écrly avrots pev. KL, the 
great majority of cursives, syr (harkl), Theodoret Damasc read 
avrots pév éorw. All recent Editors éorly adrovs. 


tpav. So NABC2P, 17 and three other cursives, arm syr 
(pesh), Chrys Aug. DsKL, the great majority of cursives, vulg 
copt goth eth, Theodoret Ambrst and other fathers, read div, 
which is also attested indirectly by C*D*G,, which read judy. 
All recent Editors tuév. Ltft says of sui and adrots bev éarTw, 
‘These are obviously corrections for the sake of balancing the clauses 
and bringing out the contrast.” They are thus rejected on the 
principle of preferring the durior lectio, which certainly tudv is. 
Otherwise, both rejected readings have considerable support, duty 
especially. 
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Cu. I. 1—2. Grezrine. 


1. Ilatdos. The name first appears Acts xiii. 9. It was probably 
from the first the alternative name (for use in intercourse with Gentiles) 
of Saul; given him as bearing a sound resembling his Hebrew home- 
name. It seems to have been a favourite name at Tarsus (Lewin, Life 
éc. of St Paul, i. 6). 

He adds no allusion to his apostleship here (nor in the Ep. to 
Philemon). Affectionate and untroubled intimacy with his corre- 
spondents made it needless, 


Tipddeos. Named 24 times in N.T. See esp. Acts xvi. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 
17, xvi. 10, 11; 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 4, 5; below, ii. 19-22. Timo- 
theus’ connexion with Philippi was close. See Acts XvVi., xvii., where 
it is implied that he was St Paul’s habitual companion till (xvii. 14) 
they parted for a time at Bercea. He must thus have been present 
during the stormy days of the first visit to Philippi, though for un- 
known reasons he did not share the maltreatment of Paul and Silas. 
Later, Acts xx., he accompanied St Paul from Macedonia to Asia 
Minor, and Philippi (ver. 6) was visited then again. 

His name is similarly linked with St Paul’s in 2 Cor., Col., 1 Thess., 
2 Thess. Here, but not in those other places, the Apostle at once 
goes on to speak in his own person alone to his correspondents. 


SovAor. ‘Bondmen, slaves.” So St Paul designates himself (alone 
or in company) Rom. i. 1; Gal. i. 10; Tit. i. 1. Such he was, not only 
as Apostle, but as Christian; see e.g. Luke xvii. 7—10 3; Rom. vi. 19; 
but he loves to emphasize the fact in connexion with his special mode 
of service.—The bondservice of the heavenly Master is not forced 
labour, against the will, but it is the labour of those who do not con- 
tract, but belong. Meanwhile, Illi servire est regnare. 


Xpirrov "Invos. The order X. ’I. (see critical note) is almost 
peculiar to St Paul, and he uses it more often than the other order. 
The slight emphasis thus given to Xpurrés suggests a special reference 
to the Lord in glory. 

aylots. ‘Holy Ones,” separated from sin to God, “Aytos appears to 
be connected linguistically not with dyvyu, as if it implied a breach, 
a severance, but with dyos or dyos, a matter of sacred awe. The d-yios 
should thus mean the devotee of his God. Usage affirms this, and 
thus sanctions in effect the suggestion of separation given by the older 
(d-yvujt) derivation. j 

The Apostle constantly denotes the Christian community and its 
members by this term, as equally true of all converts. He takes 
them on their profession ; not to lower the true meaning of the word, 
but using it on a well-understood hypothesis. The ay.s is not the 
professed Christian merely, but the professed Christian assumed to 
be what he professes to be. Otherwise he is not in deed but only in 
designation ‘‘a saint,” ‘‘ faithful,” &c. 

éy Xpiote “Inocov. United to Him, as the branch is “in” the tree. 
The dyio are what they are as they are veritably in contact with the 
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Holy One, by covenant and in eternal life. Cp. 1 Ccr. vi. 17; 1 Joh. 
v. 12. 


év Pidlarrots. See Introduction, ch. i. 


oiv émurkérrois kal Stakovois.. ‘ With the bishops and deacons,” 
though the article is absent. Context in a case like this sufficiently 
defines; the persons of the classes named are self-evidently those at 
Philippi. So we in English could say, ‘‘bishops, deacons, and all,” as 
readily as ‘‘the bishops, &c.” 

For further remarks on the offices here mentioned, see Appendix C, 


2. xdpis tptv krA. Xadpis is a near equivalent to the English 
“favour,” with its alternative meanings of comeliness and goodwill, 
of pleasingness and pleasure. The latter is its far commoner direction 
in LXX. and N.T., the formerin the Greek Apocrypha. Linguistically, 
the word seems to be connected first with the thought of brightness, 
then with that of beauty, and so passes into that of the kindly pleasure 
given by the sight of beauty. By usage in didactic passages in the 
N.T. it denotes specially the wnbought favour of the Holy One towards 
the sinful and helpless, whether in pardon, in gift of Divine life, or in 
development of it. It is the antithesis to gpyov and to the whole idea 
of merit and payment. Cp. esp. Rom. xi. 6. And in itself, as the act 
is never apart from the Agent, ydpis in our acceptance is God for us, 
in our new life and power it is God in us. 


elpyvn. The word is probably cognate to eipw, to join. ‘ Peace” is 
essentially a harmony, an adjustment. Here it denotes the enjoy- 
ment of harmony with God; His reconciled favour, resulting in the 
Christian’s and the Church’s inward rest and happiness. 


Qcot. The Father; see the immediate context. Not that to St 
Paul the Father is more Divine than the Son, but that He is the 
Farner, in whom Deity is as in the Fountain, while it is in the Son 
asin the Stream, Hence the frequent distinctive use of 6e6s where 
He is in view.—See Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, marginal p. 40. 


. kvplov. Without the article, as frequently. Usage has given the 
word an adequate self-definition. Here the Lord Christ is equally 
with His Father the Giver of eternal blessing; a deep indication of 
the apostolic belief about Him. 


3—11. TwHanKsGiIvine AND Prayer FoR THE PurtippiAN SAINTS. 


8. Evxapicr@. So also in the opening of Rom., 1 Cor., Eph., 
Col., 1 Thess., Philem. His ‘‘thanksgivings”’ for the two Macedonian 
Churches, Philippi and Thessalonica, are peculiarly warm and full. 


T@ Ge pov. The phrase is almost peculiar in N. T. to St Paul. 
In O, T., ep. Psal. xxii. 1 (appropriated by the Crucified Lord), 1xiii. 


1, &c.—The phrase speaks a profound individual appropriation and 
realization. 


eml racy TH pvelq. Dpov, “Tn (or more literally “ on”) all my re- 
membrance of you.” ‘The article may best be represented here by 
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pamy 2 it was not possible to write both genitives, pov and buav.— 
Cp. Rom. i. 9; Eph, i. 16; 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 3; Philem. 4, 


4 Sejoa. “Request, petition”; a narrower word than rpocevy%, 
which may and often does denote worship at large, 


petd Xapas. Emphatic words by position. They strike a note 
continually repeated in the Epistle. 


THY Séqow. “ The request” just mentioned. 


Totovpevos. The middle suggests a personal fulness in the action. 
The request comes from the depth of the man and relates to a 
welfare dear to him as his own. Only it is impossible to explain 
this in English without a certain exaggeration of the delicate Greek. 


On the other hand zrove@oGa is often used with a substantive by way 
of periphrasis, to express what would be more simply stated by a verb. 
E.g. Luke xiii. 22, ropetay rovotpevos (cf. ix. 51, mopevecOa). Instances 
of roveiy thus used are very rare. Thus explained the phrase here 
nearly equals deduevos, though still, surely, adding a certain fulness, 


5. emt rH Kowwvla tpav. “Over (on account of) your fellowship,” 
your making yourselves one with me, whether in deed or in spirit. 
See further just below, ver. 7 and notes. The immediate but by no 
means whole reference was no doubt to their generous gifts of money ; 
ep. iv. 10—19. 

eis 76 evayyéMtov. ‘For the Gospel”; i.e. for its furtherance, For 
the phrase cp. 2 Cor. ii. 12, and below, ii. 22. For evayyédoyv de- 
noting practically the work of evangelization ep. 2 Cor. viii. 18; Gal. 
i. 7; below, ii. 22, iv. 3, 15; 1 Thess. iii. 2. 

aré THs mpeTns tpépas. On the reading, see critical note. If 
amd ea ie Set, nares x. 30, xx. 18, for such absence of the 
article; it is perhaps an unconscious nuance of idiom, refusing 
analysis. See Lightfoot however on this verse: ‘‘the article is fre- 
quently omitted, because the numeral is sufficiently definite in itself,” 
With this assertion of the Philippians’ original and steady sympathy 
cep. ch. iv. 15, 16. 

6. memoWds. ‘Feeling confident.” The word sometimes denotes 
reliance, on sure grounds, expressed or not (so e.g. Matt. xxvii. 43; 
2 Cor. i. 9; below, ii. 24, iii. 3, 4); sometimes a more arbitrary 
assurance (Rom, ii. 19); in every case, a feeling of personal certainty. 
This expression of “confidence” about their future is perhaps occa- 
sioned by the words just previous, about their preserving consistency 
“until now.” 

auto rodro. A characteristic Pauline expression; the firm touch of 
an intent mind. See e.g. Rom. ix. 17, xiii. 6; 2 Cor. ii. 3, v. 5; 
Gal. ii. 10; Eph. vi. 18; Col. iv. 8. Elsewhere in N. T. it appears 
only in 2 Pet. i. 5, in a disputed reading. 


6 évaptipevos. We may perhaps render, ‘‘ He who did inaugurate.” 
*EvdpxecOar in Greek of the golden age (e.g. Hurip., 7. A, 435) 
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habitually means the solemn opening of the sacrificial ritual, the 
taking the barley from the basket. And in the Apocrypha it seems to 
tend on occasion to a certain solemnity; e.g. Ecclus xxxviii. 16, 
tTéxvoy, éml vexp@...s dewd rdcxuv evaptar Opivov. But there are cases 
enough to justify the simpler rendering ‘“‘He who did begin,” if it is 
otherwise preferred.—The aorist participle points of course to the 
biographical crisis of their evangelization and conversion, when the 
Giver of grace made His message effectual in them. Cp. Gal. iii. 3, 
evapkdmevoe mvevpare viv capxl émiredetcbe; There the crisis of con- 
version is viewed from the convert’s side, 


tpyov dya0ov. We may perhaps render “ the good work”; go 
plainly is “the work of works” in view, defined by its own greatness. 


émtehéret, “ Will complete it.” The verb, like évdpxec Oa, has 
occasionally a religious solemnity of meaning; e.g. Hdt. ii. 63, Ovotas 
émirehéovet. But Biblical Greek usage hardly warrants our pressing 
such a meaning here. Cp. again Gal. iii. 3: “are ye now being com- 
pleted, émiredeicbe, by the flesh?”—The thought here is that of Psal. 
CXxxvill. 8, where it appears as the individual believer’s personal 
assurance. (Aquila and Symmachus there have émwtTenéoet.) 

&xpts hpépas X. I. Le., the process issuing in “completion” will 
go on till then, and be then summed up. “The day”’ is the goal, be- 
cause not till then will the whole being of the Christian, body (Rom. 
vill, 23) as well as spirit, be fully “redeemed” from the results of 
sin. The mention of “the day” is thus equally in point, whether or 
not the Lord should be coming soon. In either case it, and no pre- 
vious date, is the point of “completion.”—‘The day” is mentioned 
below, i. 10, ii. 16, and altogether, in St Paul, about twenty times. 
The Lord uses the word of His own Return, Matt. vii. 22, and in 


reece (= other places in the Gospels, including Joh. vi. 39, 40, 
44, 55. 


7. Ver. 6 is a parenthesis in the thought, suggested probably by 
the last words of ver. 5. We now take up the thread of vv. 4, 5; the 
thankful remembrance, the glad prayer, occasioned by their ‘“fellow- 
ship in the Gospel.” He now justifies the assertion in detail. 


Slkatov. Not “meet” only, but “right.” He feels a delightful duty. 
pol. The emphatic form; “for me,” whatever is right for others, 


imp mivrav ipav. “On behalf of you all,” 
perly means “over,” and so suggests, first and 
concern, interest; as when a man is busy “‘ove 
course lends itself, in fit contexts, to s 
behalf of,” or even ‘in the place of” 
develope them. The contex 
here. 


R.V. ‘Yrép c. gen. pro- 
most surely, attention, 
r” his work, This of 
uch special meanings as ‘‘on 
; but these need a context to 
t of prayer above (ver. 4) justifies R.V. 
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7 Sid td tye pe & Ty kapSig ipds. We might render, of course, 

Because you have me, &c.” But with that meaning he would pro- 
bably write ¢ rais xapdias: and the following context makes his 
affection for them the prominent thought. 


&y te tots Seopots pov KrA. His first allusion to imprisonment. 
We can connect these words, in grammar, with either the previous 
or following sentences. But a connexion with the following is, in 
reason, the much more probable. To St Paul, his decua and his 
amoXoyla were practically one experience; to the Philippians, they 
would seem two distinct calls for loving fellowship. 


év tH dtodoylg Kal BeBardoe. Two words linked by one definite 
article. They cover together his missionary work at Rome. His 
dmodoyia (cp. Acts xxii. 1, xxv. 16; below, 16; and esp. 1 Pet. iii. 15) 
was the explanation and vindication of the Gospel to the uncon- 
vinced; his BeBaiwois, the development of ‘the reason of the hope” 
in the minds of convinced disciples, and also perhaps the practical 
“planting”? of the Church for orderly work and witness. 


pov THS xapitos. Comparing Rom. i. 5, Eph. iii. 2, 8, we see a 
reference here not to Divine grace in general (God in Christ, for and 
in the saints; see on ver. 2 above) so much as to the special gracious 
gift of apostleship. So were the Philippians bound to him, alike in 
Divine life and in human love, that in his apostolic sufferings and 
labours they were his fellows, identified with him in everything, and 
by love, prayer, and gifts, working as it were through him. 

The words cvyxowwvots pov...dvras, in apposition to the buds above, 
may be rendered as if almost absolute; ‘‘ you all being copartners of 
my grace.” 

Observe in this whole context the iteration of rdvres tpels. Ithas 
‘been suggested that he has in view the slight inner dissensions at 
Philippi, and thus delicately deprecates them. But the motive seems 
too artificial to be quite in place in this warm passage; the language 
is that of unreserved affection. 


8. pdprtus...6 Beds. Cp. Rom. i. 9; 1 Thess. ii. 5, 10; and see 
2 Cor. i. 18; for similar solemn appeals, characteristic of an ardent 
heart, often tried by unkind suspicions. 


émiro86. The word is not common in classical Greek, nor in 
Biblical Greek before the N.T., where it, with its cognates, is used 
11 times by St Paul (Rom. i. 11, xv. 23; 2 Cor. v. 2, vii. 7, 11, ix. 14; 
Phil. ii. 26, iv. 1, and here; 1 Thess. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4), once by 
St James (iv. 5), and once by St Peter (1. ii. 2), In all the Pauline 
places it indicates a homesick yearning; in 2 Cor. v. 2 the “home” is 
the heavenly rest. Here the verb breathes the deep family affection of 
the Gospel. . 

& omddyxvors X.’I. In classical Greek the omddyxva are com- 
monly (not invariably: e.g. Aisch., S.c. 7. 1022) the viscera nobiliora, 
including the heart. The LXX. in their (rare) use of the word do not 
so limit it; they render by it the Heb. rach’mim, the bowels, viewed as 
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the seat of affection. But the question is one not of anatomy but of 
current reference, and our word “heart” is thus the best rendering. 

‘In the heart of Christ Jesus”:—the phrase is deeply significant. 
The Christian’s personality, never lost, is yet so united to his Lord 
(see 1 Cor. vi. 17) that the emotions of the regenerate member are as 
it were in continuity with those of the ever-blessed Head. There is 
more than sympathy; there is communication, 


9. Kal Todro mpometdxopat. He defines thus the ‘‘request” of ver. 4. 


tva ktA. Here tva c. conj. denotes rather purport than purpose; less 
the aim than the idea of his prayer. This usage, as distinct from the 
strictly final usage, belongs to the latér classical and the Hellenistic 
Greek, and is very frequent in N.T. A kindred but not identical 
usage appears e.g. Joh. xvii. 3, where the Greek means, in effect, that 
“the life eternal is, in the true import of the words, to know &c,” 


1 dydarn tpdv. Of which St Paul has had such warm proofs. 


mweptecedy. He loves the thought of spiritual growth and overflow; 


see e g. below, ver. 26, iv. 12,18; and, for aclose parallel here, 1 Thess. 
ave. 


év émyvdoe. So Rom. xy. 13, eis rd mepioceve buds ev TH édmldr. 
He prays that their love may be ever “richer in knowledge and per- 
ception” as its safety and aid. The use and construction here of 
wepiooevew belongs to later classical and Hellenistic Greek. 


emyvdce. "Exlywors is a word of later classical and Hellenistic 
Greek. (In LXX. and Apocrypha the noun does not occur, but 
the verb is frequent.) In N.T., (more than in other Biblical Greek), it 
tends by usage to denote full (or true) knowledge, in spiritual things. 
St Paul uses it 15 times, besides Heb. x. 26; St Peter 4 times. 


mdcy aloticea. Iden, with reference to the manifold demands for 
its exercise. Alc@nois is used only here in N.T., and cognates to it 
only Luke ix. 45; Heb. vy. 14. In LXX. it is frequent in Proverbs as 
a rendering for da’ath, “knowledge.” The A.V. rendering, ‘‘judg- 
ment,” (R.V., “discernment ”), a word which we often use of the 
criticism of e.g. works of art, and of practical insight, is a fair 
equivalent to the Greek here, 


10. els TO Soxipdfev. ‘ With a view to (to qualify you for) 
testing.” 


TA Stapépovta. See Rom. ii. 18 for the same phrase,—T4 duagépovra 
may be either ‘the things which excel,” or “the things which differ” 
(as in margin R.V.). On the whole we prefer this latter, partly as 
agreeing better with the (scanty) use of the verb in older Biblical 
Greek and in most of the N.T, examples; and more, as more obviously 
agreeing with the just previous thought of a growth of « judgment.” 
The Greek commentator Theophylact (cent. xi.) explains the words 
by rb det mp&tac cal rb de? LH mpatac, 


‘va tre. The “judgment” was always to issue in character and 
conduct. 
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eiAtkpiveis. ‘Pure, singlehearted.’’ Three derivations of eldcxpurs 
(occasional in Attic; in N.T. only here and 2 Pet. iii. 1) are suggested; 
(1) efdn, xplvew: a test by sunlight; (2) ethew, xplvew: a test by rolling 
or racking ; (3) et\n (idm), xplvew: a separation, or assortment, as in 
ranks or troops, with the thought of the disentanglement, simplifi- 
cation, of motive and conduct. This latter is favoured by Lightfoot. 
The Latin rendering is sinceri (‘‘unadulterated”); and it is worth 
while to notice that this has a possible linguistic connexion with 
** sin-gle.” 


ampéckorot. The word may mean either (1) ‘‘ feeling no stumbling- 
block” (mpocxomy, mpédckoupa; Lat. offendiculum, whence our word 
“offence” in its antiquated meaning), or (2) ‘‘laying no stumbling- 
block” in the way of others. The word is not classical, and nowhere 
common. The only two other N.T. examples, Acts xxiv. 16; 1 Cor. x. 
32 (both Pauline); are exactly divided as evidence for the meaning 
here; and thus we are left to the context. This on the whole decides 
for (1); the Apostle is mainly concerned with the inward life of the 
Philippians ; he prays that they may be so ‘‘sincere” with God as 
never to ‘‘stumble over” a wrong motive. 


els ypépav Xptorov. ‘Unto the day”; against it, in view of it, as 
the crisis of absolute disclosure. So ii. 16, where see note. On 
the phrase 7u¢épa X. see above on ver. 6. 


11. merAnpopévor. The perfect participle seems to anticipate ‘‘the 
day.” He sees the Philippians as they will be then, “ having been 
filled,” and therefore then full; trees whose every branch had put forth, 
in their earthly life, ‘‘ the fruit’’ described Gal. v. 22, 23.—On the read- 
ing, see critical note.—The accusative is “‘of reference.”—Here, as in 
Gal., l.c., the singular (xap7év) is significant. The results of grace are 
manifold, yet as to their material they are one; and each is necessary 
to the fulness of the rest. : 


Sixarorvvns. So Jas iii. 18. And in LXX. see Prov. xi. 30, 
xiii, 2; Amos vi. 12. The “fruit” is a result yielded by ‘‘righteous- 
ness.” ‘ Righteousness” is here probably the rightness of the regene- 
rate will, regarded as in accord with Divine law. But there is a possible 
reference also, in a Pauline writing (see further on ch. iii. 9), to that 
aspect of the word so prominent in the Roman Epistle, satisfactoriness 
to the law in respect of the atoning Satisfaction of Christ; so that the 
“fruit” would be the outcome not only of a renewed will but of an 


accepted person. 

Sia Inootd Xpirrod. Who is alike, by His merit, the procuring 
Cause of the new life, and so of its fruits, and, by His Life, the true 
Basis of it. 

els 8éEav KTA. The true goal of the whole process of salvation. 


‘To Him are all things; to Whom be glory for ever. Amen” (Rom. 
xi. 36).—On the use of deés here, distinctively, as often, for the Eternal 


Father, see above on ver, 2. 
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12—20. Sr Pavu’s Present CrrcumstaNnces AND INWARD EXPERIENCE. 


12. td kar ewe. “The things relating to me, my position, my 
affairs.” For the phrase cp. Rom. i. 15; Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7. vit 
does not appear in LXX, or Apocrypha, and is not common in classical 
Greek. The special reference is to his imprisonment, as an unlooked 
for advantage for his missionary work. 


paAdov. Rather” than otherwise, against @ priori calculation. 


Tpokom}V Tov evayyedlov. “The Gospel’s progress,” rather than its 
“furtherance.” Tpoxom? (rpoxérrew, to clear the way forward) by 
usage (see e.g. ver. 25 below) denotes an active advance; the advancing 
person or cause is given by the related noun or pronoun in the 
genitive. 

eArjAvbev. “ Have resulted in,” “have come out in,” the Gospel’s 
progress. It is difficult to find an exact parallel for this use of épyoua. 
Grimm (ed. Thayer) groups it with e.g. Get els Teipacmov, els amredey- 
uv: but the ideas are not identical. Perhaps the expanded thought 
here is that events have “come” to the Apostle, so as to result in 
the Gospel’s progress. 


13. avepovs tv Xpurra. Certainly connect these words. Briefly, 
they are as if he had written pavepods ws év Xpiorg dvras. What was 
“manifest” about the captivity was that it was “in Christ”; it was 
due to no political or social crime, but to his union with his Lord. 


yevéo Oar. Literally, « Proved, came to be.” But the aorist, as often, 
asks an English perfect to represent it; our English thought separates 
the present from the past less rapidly than the Greek’s. « Have 


proved” expresses, for us, the fact of recent incidents felt in a present 
result. 


év dh@ TO tpartwplo. IIparwpiov occurs in N. T. Matt. xxvii. 27; 
Mar. xv. 16; Joh. xviii. 28, 33, xix.9; Acts xxiii. 35; always in the 
sense of the residence of an official grandee, regarded as a pretor, or 
military commander, (Not that the word, in Latin, always keeps a 
military reference; it is sometimes the near equivalent of villa, 
though always suggesting a grandiose scale, E.g. Sueton. Aug., 72; 
Juv. i. 75.) The A.V. rendering here is an inference from these 
cases; as if St Paul were imprisoned within the precincts of the 
residence of the supreme Pretor, the Emperor—the Palatium, the 
imperial House on the Hill of Pales, Mons Palatinus. In St Paul’s 
day this was a maze of buildings covering the whole hill, and more; 
Nero having built as far as the Esquiline (Sueton. Nero, 31) in 
constructing his “Golden House.” The rendering of the A.V. is 
accepted by high authorities, as Merivale (Hist. Rom., ch. liv.), and 
Lewin (Life &c. of St Paul, ii. p. 282). On the other hand Lightfoot, 
on this verse, and in an extensive detached note (Philippians, ed. 8, 
p- 99), prefers to render “in all the pretorian guard,” the Roman 
life-guards of the Cesar; and he collects ample evidence for this use 
of rparwprov from both authors and inscriptions! And meanwhile 


' He (p. 102) quotes from an inscription the words, Tt. KAavécov oveTpavoy 
OTpatevoapevoy ev mpartwpiy, “a veteran, who served in the Guards.” 
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there is no evidence that the Palace was called Pretorium by Romans 
at Rome. To this however Lewin fairly answers that St Paul, a pro- 


Residency, especially after his imprisonment in Herod’s Pretorium' 
(Acts xxiii., xxiv.). But again it is yet more likely that, as Lightfoot 
suggests, the word rpa:rwpior, in the sense of ‘‘the Guards,” would be| 
often on the lips of the “soldiers who kept” St Paul; and so that 
this would now be to him the more familiar reference. On the whole 
we advocate the rendering of Lightfoot (and of R.V. text), “throughout 
the (whole) Pretorian guard.’”’ Warder after warder came to the 
Apostle’s chamber (whose locality, on this theory, is left undefined; 
it may have been far from ‘‘the Palace,” or close to it), and carried 
from it information and often, doubtless, deep impressions, giving 
his comrades at large some knowledge of the Prisoner’s message and 
of the claims of the Saviour. 

Other explanations of mpa:rwpiov are (a) the Barrack within the 
Palatium where a Pretorian detachment was stationed; (b) the great 
Guards’ Camp (castra pretoriana) just outside the eastern wall of 
Rome. But the Barrack was too limited a space to justify the phrase 
év 6Aw xrX.; and there is no evidence that the Camp was ever called 
TO TpatTwptoy. 


tots Aoutrois macy. “ To all other men”; to ‘‘the public” at large, 
whether through the soldiers, or as civilians of all kinds came and 
went as visitors to the Apostle. The words intimate a wide personal 
influence. 


14. tots mAclovas. ‘The majority.” There were exceptions, a 
minority. He has in mind what comes out below, the difference 
between friendly and unfriendly sections among the Roman Chris- 
tians. Acts xxviii. 15, and the Epistle to the Romans as a whole, 
assure us that the friendly were the majority. On the whole we 
gather from this passage (vers. 14—18) that a new energy was 
moving the whole Roman mission, but that the motives in it varied ; 
the majority of the converts were stimulated by the Apostle’s willing 
sufferings, a minority by opposition to his influence. 


tav adekdhov ev Kuplw. So connect the words (with A.V. and 
R.V.), not rav déedpuwr, ev x. memoWdras xrd. (with Ellicott and 
Lightfoot). Such authorities notwithstanding, the construction they 
decline is an easy one in the Greek of the N. T. In classical Greek no 
doubt we should have rév & kuplw ddekpGy or Trav d. Tov év x. But 
the law of N. T. usage is certainly looser in such ‘‘attributives” ; see 
e.g. 1 Cor. x. 18 (rdv "Iopajd kara odpxa); Col. i. 8 (riv...dyarnv & 
mvevpart). True, Gal. v. 10 (rémoiba els duds év xvply) has been com- 
pared, to justify the rendering here, ‘‘ Having in the Lord confidence 
in my bonds”’; but the difference here is that év xvplw, if made to begin 
a clause, would take an emphasis which seems to be uncalled for, (See 
generally Winer, N. T. Grammar, ui. § xx. Winer explains as 
Ellicott, &c.)—The precise phrase ddeAgos ev xuply is not found else- 
where; but it is self-evidently possible; and see 1 Cor. iv. 15 for a 
(practical) instance of rarhp &v Xpory. 


vincial, might easily apply to the Palace a provincial term for al @ 


wd 
é 
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temovWoras Tots Serpots pov. Iemodéva, with the dative of the 
person or thing trusted, is common in Greek poetry, and occasional 
in Hellenistic prose. In N. T. the only parallels are 2 Cor. x. 7; 
Philem. 2. ‘‘ Confiding in my bonds” is a singular expression ; but the 
paradox is surely intentional. On St Paul as imprisoned they leaned, 
as men always tend to lean on a leadership proved to be strong by 
self-sacrifice. So led, they began working with a new assurance of 
their cause, and of their hope. 


Tepiocorépws ToAuGy. ‘More abundantly venture”; they are more 
lavish of effort and venture. On the bearing of such a statement on 
the date of the Epistle, see Introduction, ch. li.—Ilepicods and its 
cognates are favourite words in the warm style of St Paul. 


dpoBws. They saw the fearless Apostle teaching Christ axwdtrws 
(Acts xxviii. 31); why should they not venture? 


Tov Adyov tod Geov. The revealed account of the glory and work of 
the Christ of God; the Gospel. It is observable that he regards 
the work of “speaking the word” as the work not only of ordained 
messengers but of all Christians.—On the reading see critical note. 


15. Ties piv kal Sid POdvov kal You. “Some actually for envy 
and strife, while others, (as) actually, for goodwill.” Here he refers 
to that Judaistie school within the Church which followed him with 
persistent opposition, especially since the crisis when, in council, he 
won a decisive victory over their main principle (Acts xv.). They 
held that the Gospel was indeed the crown of the Law, but that the 
Law was also the permanent fence of the Gospel; the blessings of 
the baptismal covenant could be reached only through that of cireum- 
cision. Such a tenet would not necessarily preclude a true teaching 
of the Person and central Work of Christ, however much it might 
(as in time it did) tend to a beclouded view even of His Person (see 
Appendix D). Thus St Paul could on the one hand rejoice that such 
teachers were conveying to pagan hearers the primary Fact of salva- 
tion, Jesus Christ; on the other hand he could urgently warn 
Christians (see the Ep. to the Galatians, and below, iii. 2) against 
their distinctive teaching, as pregnant with spiritual disaster. 

For allusions to this class of opponents see Acts xv. 1—31, xx. 30 
(perhaps), xxi. 20—25; and the Ep. to the Galatians at large. The 
passages where he asserts with a special emphasis his authority, or 
his veracity, very probably point towards their untiring opposition 
and ill-will. 

Not that the Judaizer of this type was his only adversary withj 
the Church, He had also to face an opposition ore “libertine” trie 
a distortion of his own doctrine of free grace (Rom. vi. 1, é&ec., and 
below, iii. 18, 19); and again, of the mystic or gnostic type (see the 


Ep. to the Colossians). But iii. 1—9 fixes the ref 
Christians of the type of Acts xy. 1. serene: Dore ite 


8¢ evSoxlay. Evdoxla in N. T. usually means ‘“good-pleasure.”? 
choice of what ‘‘seems good” to the chooser. See Matt. nu: Bou Lake 
x, 21; Eph. i. 5, 9; below, ii. 13. But the idea of “ good-will” oceurs 
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Luke ii. 14; Rom. x. 1; and perhaps 2 Thess. i. 11. Both meanings 
appear in O. T. Greek (e.g. Ps. li. (LXX., 1.) 19; exlv. (LXX., exliv.) 
17; and see Ecclus xxix. 26).—The “good-will” here was that of 
loving loyalty to the Lord and His afflicted messenger. 


16. ot pév e dydwns xtA. On the order of the clauses here, see 
critical note. 


els drodoylay...Keipar. In defensionem...positus sum (Vulgate).—For 
amodoyia, see note on ver. 7 above.—Ketuar: “Lam set.” For a similar 
use of the verb see Luke ii. 34, otros xeirat els wriow xrd.; 1 Thess. 
iii. 3. The thought is as of a soldier posted; (perhaps not without a 
reference to his “‘lying” in the prison which was his present “post” ; 
but xeto@a is at least very rare in this reference). These loyal and 
loving Christians were animated to co-operation by the fact of St 
Paul’s plainly providential presence at Rome, to be a witness and 
expounder of the Gospel. He was to be their centre and point d’appui; 
they, in their freedom of movement, his helpers everywhere. 


It has been suggested to render oi é& dydrys...ol é& épifelas, “the 
men of (i.e. siding with) love; the men of (i.e. siding with) faction.” 
But this strains the construction, certainly of ver. 16, and it is needless, 


Tov Xpuorrov katayyéddovew. ‘Are proclaiming the Christ.” Karay- 
yé\\w (rare in classical Greek, where it sometimes means ‘to de- 
nounce”; nowhere in Greek O. T., except two places in Apocrypha) 
is to announce tidings with emphasis, or publicity.—It is a sorrowful 
paradox, but abundantly illustrated, that the true Curist could be 
emphatically and in a sense earnestly proclaimed with a wrong 
motive, odx ayvas. 


oldpevor. The word seems to suggest, with a sort of gentle irony, 
that this “thought” was wide of the fact. 


OAtpuy éyelpetv Tots Seopots pov. Lightfoot suggests the paraphrase 
“to make my chains gall me.” But the physical reference of Odt{is 
(not so of OAiBew) is extremely rare, and in Biblical Greek otherwise 
unknown; and the phrase seems forced and unlikely. The B.V. 
paraphrases well, ‘‘ Thinking to raise up affliction for me in my bonds.” 
So Alford. Vulgate, pressuram (a word familiar for “ trouble”) 
suscitare. These Anti-Paulines would ‘‘raise up trouble” for him, 
so they “thought,” by preventing the access of enquirers or converts 
to the imprisoned Apostle; a severe test to his faith and patience. 
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18. tl ydp; ‘‘ Well, what of that?” Ti-ydp; is common in classical 
Greek in quick steps of more or less argumentative statement. 
Lightfoot cites Xen. Mem. 1. vi. §§ 2, 3, where ri yap; (varied by ré 
dé; ri odv;) repeatedly thus takes up the thread in dialogue. 


wAyv Ott. ‘Only that.” A beautiful modification of the thought, 
that all this “does not matter.” It does ‘‘matter,” in one happy 
respect; it helps to diffuse the Gospel.—On the reading, see critical 
note. 


mpoddaoe, With those who preached é& épifelas, the “pretext” 
(perhaps even to themselves) would be zeal for truth; the truer 
reason was prejudice against a person. 


ddd kal xcprjcopar. ‘Aye, and I shall rejoice.” ‘ Shall” seems 
better here than “will,” an expectation rather than a resolve (so 
Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot, but not R.V.), because he at once goes on 
to anticipate a bright future. 

No long comment is needed on the noble spiritual lesson of this 
passage. His Lord’s interests are his own, and in that fact, amidst 
extremely vexatious circumstances, he finds by grace more than 
resignation, more than equanimity; there is positive and assured 
happiness. Self has yielded the inner throne to Christ, and the 
result is a Divine harmony between circumstances and the man, as 
both are seen equally subject to, and usable by, Him. 


19. ol8aydp. He explains why he “shall rejoice.” Next to the 
highest reason, that ‘Christ is being proclaimed,” comes in this 
attendant certainty, that his own spiritual good will be furthered. 


rovTd potdmoByoerat. “I shall find this resulting.” 


cwrtyplav. The word includes in its widest reference the whole 
process of saving mercy, from the giving of the Saviour to the final 
glory of the saved. In the life of the Christian it points now to his 
first faith in Christ (2 Cor. vi. 2), now to his life-long preservation in 
Christ (e.g. 2 Tim. il, 20); more frequently to the heavenly issue of 
the whole (e.g. Rom. xiii. 11; Heb. ix. 28; 1 Pet. i. 5), The same 
may be said of cwfew, only that it refers more often than owrnpia to 
the life-long ‘‘saving.” Here the probable reference is to the final 
glory, to the attainment of which, by way not of merit but of train- 
ing, all gifts of grace contribute. The lower meaning, that of saving 
of bodily life (as e.g. Acts xxvii. 34), is excluded here by the reference 
to ‘‘the supply of the Spirit” just below. 


Sid tis tpav Seyjoews. For St Paul’s estimate of the positive 
power of intercession, see e.g. Rom. xy. 30 3 Col. iv, 8: 


émixopynylas. Xopyyla is properly the work of a xopnyés (Attic, 
xopayés), the “leader of a chorus” in the theatre. Xoparyés came, in 
time, to mean the citizen who paid the costs of the performance, and 
then xopyyia meant his bounty. Thence xopyyla passed on to mean 
“supply” in general; and so ém:yopyyla means additional or abundant 
supply. It occurs in N. T. only here and Eph. iv. 16. *Emcxopyyev 
occurs 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii. 19; 2 Pet. i. 5, 11; passages 
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which all illustrate the slightly intensive force of the ém-. In 
classical Greek the verb is rare and the noun unknown. 


Tov mvetparos “Incot Xpirrov. The genitive (xvevuaros) here 
denotes the Spirit as not the Supplier but the Supply, or more 
exactly the Resource, “of” which comes the supply. For the 
thought ep. Gal. iii. 5, 6 érexopnydv tuv rd ve bua. 

What is 76 rvefya’I. X.?2 Not merely Jesus Christ’s principles and 
temper; such a meaning of rvefya is almost if not quite unknown in 
Greek, classical, biblical, and ecclesiastical. The analogy of e.g. Rom. 
Vili. 9; Gal. iv. 6; 1 Pet. i. 11, taken along with our Lord’s own teach- 
ing about the relation between the Paraclete and Himself (Joh. xiv,— 
Xvi.), assures us that “‘the Spirit of Jesus Christ” is here none other 
than the Eternal Personal Spirit, “sent” by the Son (Joh. xv. 26), 
occupied with Him as Revealer and Imparter (Joh. xv. 26, xvi. 14). 
His whole work for the Church and for the soul is connected always 
with the glorified Lord, with Whom He is so One that where the 
Spirit comes Christ is (Joh. xiv. 18; cp. Eph. iii. 16, 17). 

St Paul expects, in answer to his converts’ prayers, a new effusion 
of the power of the Spirit, developing in him the presence of Jesus 
Christ. 


20. Katd tiv KTA. “The supply of the Spirit” will evidence 
itself in the ‘“‘magnification of Christ in his body.” That the Lord 
will be so “magnified” is his eager expectation. Thus, the “supply 
of the Spirit” will be “‘according to,” correspondent to, that expecta- 
tion. 

adtoxapadsoxta. “Longing expectation”; the outstretched head of the 
watcher is almost visible in the word. It is not classical, and occurs 
elsewhere in N. T. only Rom. viii. 19. ’Asoxapadoxetv occurs in 
Polybius (cent. iii—ii. B.c.), and in Aquila’s version (circ. a.p. 150) 
of Psal. xxxvil. (LXX., xxxvi. 7).—The hope of bringing glory to Christ 
was to the Apostle the possessing and animating interest of life. 


aloxvvOtjcopat, i.e. practically, “I shall be disappointed,” as one 
who has reckoned badly, to his own shame. See Psal. xxv. (LXX., 
xxiv.) 3, mdvres of bropevovrés ce ov py KaTaisxuvOwor: Rom. vy. 5; 
2 Tim. i. 12. 


év...mappyoig. ‘Ev here, as very frequently in N. T., indicates 
accompaniment, aS of a condition (so here) or of a means; repre- 
senting thus the Hebrew béth as a prepositional prefix. Such (classic- 
ally) unlikely phrases as éy odd\mvyys (1 Thess. iv, 16), & payalpa 
(Matt. xxvi. 52), fall under this description.—Iappycta. The word 
here naturally keeps its literal meaning, boldness of speech, for he is 
thinking of his testimony to his Lord. It sometimes glides into the 
meaning of more general security, confidence, openness; e.g. Joh. vii. 
A; Heb: x. 19,°35. 


as wdvtTote Kal voy. ‘As always, so now”; with an emphasis on 
“now.” Cp. 1 Joh. ii, 18, cal viv dvrixpiorot moAdol yeysvacw. 
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peyaduvOrjoerat, ie. practically, ‘“‘shall be glorified,” shall be so 
manifested as to be praised. He will be enabled to make his Lord 
bright and great to eyes which otherwise would see little of Him. 


év TO cdpart pov. Because the body is the soul’s necessary 
vehicle for all action on others. Through the body alone could others 
“see” how the man had peace and power in his Master, living or 
dying; through the words of his lips, the looks of his face, the 
action or patience of his limbs. Cp. Rom. xii. 1, and 2 Cor, iv. 10. 


elre Sid {wns etre ktA. We gather that he wrote at a time of 
suspense regarding the issue of his trial. Wonderfully did his re- 
lation to Christ, ws advrore cal viv, make the suspense itself an 
occasion of peace and joy. See just below. 


21—26. THe same SupsEcT: THE ALTERNATIVE OF Lirn on DEATH: 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


21. *“Epol ydp. ’Euol is emphatic, with the force not of self» 
assertion but of intense personal experience. This passage is linked 
with the former by explaining the secret of his holy equanimity in 
this suspense between life and death. Life and death are to him a 
dilemma of blessings, in Christ. 


76 tyhv Xpwotss. Vivere Christus, Vulgate. Luther renders, 
Christus ist mein Leben, and Tindale, after him, ‘“‘Christ is to me 
lyfe.” But this would demand rather, in the Greek, éuol yap fwn 
Xpicrés: and it destroys the balance of the two clauses; we could not 
go on to render ‘‘Gain is death.” He is thinking here not of the 
secret of ‘‘life” but of the interests of “living.” ‘‘Living,” 7d ony, 
is for him so full of Christ, so occupied with and for Him, that 
CuRisT sums it up. Such is meant to be the experience of every 
Christian; see Col. iii. 17, and cp. Eph. iii. 1421 


TO dmolavety. “Dying.” The aorist (note the change after the 
present, 7d (jv, which gives the thought of life asa process) denotes 
the act of dying, not the process, nor again the state, of death. 
The dying hour is to St Paul the mere gateway into the “large room” 
of the presence of Christ. 


képdos. Not merely ‘‘no harm,” but positive “gain.” “Death is 
his” (1 Cor. iii, 22), —This wonderful saying, uttered without an effort, 
appropriating as a means of bliss man’s awful and seemingly always 
triumphant enemy, is explained just below.—It is observable that 
his thought here is, apparently, more distinctly fixed on death as his 
own experience in prospect than it seems to have been in the earlier 
Epistles (e.g. 2 Cor. v. 4, od 6é\ouev €xdvoacGat, but see ver. 8 there). 
Meantime the hope of the Saviour’s Return is bright as ever; see 
below, ili. 20. 


22. ei St 7rd {iv év capKl, rovrTo Krd. His thought, after the 
avowal that for him ‘‘to die is gain,” is that the other alternative— 
to live still in the body—has a charm in it, for it implies so much 
more time for fruitful toil for Christ; and so he is in suspense’ 
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between bliss and bliss.) We may translate, slightly paraphrasing, 
‘*But if it” (my actual lot, in the will of God) ‘should be to live (on) in 
flesh,” i-e. under the conditions of mortality (cp. Gal. ii. 20), “this I 
shall find (uo.) to be full of fruit of work.” Living will mean working, 
working will mean fruit-bearing (see Joh. xy. 5, 16) for Christ; 
and life so lived will indeed be “ worth living.” ; 

The rendering of R.V. (text) is “But if to live in the flesh—if this 
be the fruit of my work, then (kal) what I shall choose, &c.” But 
the explanation of xat by ‘“‘then” is improbable, and the thought of 
“aie pot life as a ‘‘fruit” of previous efforts is difficult and scarcely 
in place, 


kal. Simply “and.” The “then” of B.V. and “yet” of A.V. are 
alike needless. He merely takes another step in the same line of 
thought. 


yopito. The knowledge of insight, recognition, is suggested, 
‘I do not see clearly” (Ellicott). 


23. ovvexopat 8. On the reading, see critical note.—Aé takes up 
the last clause, with a slightly differencing addition; “What to 
choose I do not see, but stand in suspense.” 


ék tov 840. With cwéxyoua, the imagery is of a man ‘‘compressed” 
by forces acting ‘‘ from both (ék rwv Sto) sides” upon him, so as to 
keep him fixed in the midst. 

lt is a wonderful and entirely Christian dilemma. ‘The Apostle 
asks which is most worth his while, to live or to die. The same 
question is often presented to ourselves, and perhaps our reply has 
been the same. But may we not have made it with a far different 
purport?.,.Life and death have seemed...like two evils, and we knew 
not which was the less. To the Apostle they seem like two immense 


blessings, and he knows not which is the better” (Ad. Monod, Adieuz, | 


No. 11.). 

tH ériOuplay. Almost, “my desire.” He distinguishes the émiupla, 
the preference by pleasure, from the preference by principle, the 
Sonsentt UT We Mirae the word) simply to do the will of God for 
others. ‘‘ Where his Treasure is, there is his heart.” 

els TO dvadtoat. The verb occurs elsewhere in N. T. only in Luke 
xii. 36, wére dvaddoe. KTr., “when he shall return” (but we may 
well explain the word there of ‘setting out” homeward). ’Avddvots 
occurs 2 Tim. iy. 6, obviously in the sense it bears here. Verb and 
noun alike can refer, by usage, to either (a) the ti . 
pound (so here the Vulgate, cupio dissolvi), or (b) the undoing ofa 
cabl i Lking.o: nt Verb and noun 
are both absent from LXX., but the verb is not infrequent in the 
Apocrypha, and there usually means to go away, or, as the other 
side of that act, to return (Tob. ii, 8; Jud. xiii. 1). This points to 
(b) as the probable thought of the verb here; and this is supported by 
the comments of the Greek expositors; Chrysostom e.g. paraphrases 
our text by évrei0ev mpds Tov ovpavdy pebicracAa, Kal ov Xpiory 
elvat. St Paul ‘‘desires” to Jeave for home; to strike his camp, to 
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weigh his anchor, for the better country. See the same thought 
under other phraseology 2 Cor. v. 1—8; the wanderer’s “tent is 
taken down,” xaradvera, that he may “go home to the Lord,” 
evinujoat mpos Tov Kbp.ov. 

In Suicer’s Thesaurus (of the language of the Greek Fathers) dvahiw 
and its noun are treated at length, and the words are shewn to have 
-glided_in_post-apostolic Greek into an almost synonym for dying 
(Lucian, Philops. c. 14, has dcrwxadexarns dv avédvev). He tells how 
Melanchthon, dying (1560), talked to his friend Camerarius, “prince 
of Greek scholars in his day,” about avadvw, dwelling with delight on 
this passage, criticizing the Vulgate rendering, and vindicating that 
of departure, migration. Luther here has abzuscheiden, ‘‘to depart.” 


kal ovv Xpurro eivat. Such is the blissful “other side” of the 
Christian’s death. Cp. carefully 2 Cor. v. 7, with its profound in- 
timation that to step at death out of the “walk by faith” is, ipso. 
facto, to begin to ‘‘walk by Object Seen” (da ef5ous), in the disclosed 
| presence of the Lord. ‘“Christianity...does not [in the presence of 
| death] tell us of the splendours of the invisible world, but it does far 
| better when, in three words, it informs us that (avadoa:) to loosen’ 
_ from the shore of mortality is (civ XpucrG elvac) to be with Christ” 
| (Is. Taylor, Saturday Evening, ch. xxvt.). 
The Christian, in this life, is “with Christ,” and Christ with him. 
But so is the Presence manifested in that life that it is as if it had not 


been known before. Cp. Acts vii. 39; words which St Paul had 
heard spoken. 


TOAA@ yap pGAAov Kpetoowov. On the reading, see critical note, — 
With “ardor xpeiooov cp. ékaxiordrepos, Eph. iii. 8. The phrase may 
well be characteristic of St Paul’s vivid feeling. ~ But classical Greek 
gives parallel examples: e.g. Aisch. S. c. T. 673, ris @Xos Kadov évdt- 
kwrepos; Soph. Ant. 1210, &provre wadXov Gooov. In popular Latin 
there is a distinct tendency to such double comparatives, e.g. Plaut. 
Capt. 3. 4. 112, nihil invenies magis hoc certo certius; Stich. 5. 4. 
22, magis dulcius. ‘Much rather better” is a bold accumulation. 
—Observe that he finds this “ betterness,” in the unseen bliss, in com- 
parison not with this life's darkest but with its brightest; he has just 
said that ‘to live (on earth) is Curis,” 


24. émpévev TH capkl. T.R., éryu. €v rf capx. Hither reading 
gives a pertinent meaning, “to hold by the flesh,” i.e. to cling to 
this life (as to the Commander’s post of duty: ep. e.g. Acts xiv. 33; 
Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23, for illustrative cases of érupévew c. dat.), or, 


‘to stay on in the flesh.” ’Em- gives to uévew the special thought 
of persistence or adherence. 


dvaykatotepov. With the noble avdyxy of recognized duty to the 
Lord, and now especially to others in Him; &’ duds, “on account of 
you.” 


25. of8a, drt pevo. We have good ground for saying that this oféa 
was verified in the event; see 1 Tim. i. 3 for an intimation of a visit 
to Macedonia after this date. 


, 
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TOpapeve racw ipiv. T. R., cupmapauevG, which seems prefer- 
able; see critical note. Not only will he ‘‘stay” (ver) ‘in the 
flesh” ; his stay will be “with and beside” (cv“mapaperd) the Philip- 
pians, whether in bodily presence or in other full communication. 


™pokotiv. “Progress”; see on ver. 12. a 


xapdv ths lores. “Joy of (i.e. related to, born of) the (i.e. your) 
faith.” R.V. renders “joy in the faith.” But cp. Rom. xv. 13, xapa 
+.’ T@ miorevev, where joy appears as one of the bright issues of 
personal faith. ‘H zicts in the sense of creed, the truth belieyed 
(Jude 3, and perhaps 20), is rar. at_most) to be found in St Pau 
1 Tim. gives the most probable examples of it; cp. iii. 9, iv. 1, 6, v. 
8, vi. 10, 21. Even there it is difficult to explain the word as only 
objective; it may rather mean the believer’s apprehension of the re- 
vealed truth. See Ellicott on Gal. i. 23. 

Connect both zpoxoriv and xXapay with ricrews. He thinks of 
them as alike advancing and rejoicing in the believing life. 


26. kavxnpa. A favourite word with St Paul, and especially in 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians ; a fact bearing on the date of 
this Epistle. See Introduction, ch. ii. Kavynya is an act of exulta- 
tion, of glorying; or otherwise (see Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 4) 
for exultation, as distinct from kavxnots, the exultation itself. Thig 
distinction however must not be over-drawn, as there is a tendency, 
in later Greek especially, to blend the meanings of nouns in -wa and 
-olS. 


Tepiooeiy. Again a favourite word with St Paul, and in the 
Epistles named in the last note. 


év Xpior@ "Inoov. The “glorying,” like all the actions of the 
Christian’s spirit, was to be conditioned by his life in Christ. 


év éyol. Here év doubtless means “in the case of,” ‘‘on occasion 
of.” Cp. Gal. i. 24, and (a close parallel) 2 Thess. i. 4, wore fuds...éy 
upiv kavxao0a. This variation in the rendering of é& (see last note) is 
not capricious. .The phrase éy Xpucrg was, so to speak, stereo- 
typed in its reference to the mystical Union; this phrase was familiar 
in another reference. St Paul was to be their occasion of “glorying,” 
because his restoration to them would be an example of their Lord’s 
faithful love to them. 


Sua tis uns wapovelas madw mpds ipds. We may paraphrase, 
“through my return (rdé\w, rursus) to you and presence with you.” 
B.V., “through my presence with you again.” Yet the A.V., “by my 
coming to you again,” is probably better as a short rendering. IIap- 
ovata is literally “presence,” but by usage it often denotes a coming 
into presence, so as almost to absorb the thought of “presence” in 
that of “coming.” Cp. e.g. 1 Thess. iv. 16, where the subject is the 
great mapovola rot xupiov, the hope of the Church. 
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27—30. ENTREATIES TO CHERISH CONSISTENCY, AND ESPECIALLY 
UNITY, MORE THAN EVER NOW IN HIS ABSENCE. 


27. Mévov. “Only”; a word of corrective caution, as if to say, 
‘‘Whether I come to you or not, remember the call to a holy and 
united life; let not that vary for you with my nearness or distance.” 
Mévoy is similarly used Gal. v. 13, éx’ éAevOepla exAjOnre...udvov My 
Thy édevdeplav els apopuny Ty capki: and see 2 Thess. ii. 7. 


moAureveoOe. Properly, ‘live your citizen-life.” By usage the verb 
sometimes means little more than dvacrpédecOar, with no articulate 
reference to mdéhis: e.g. in the ‘‘long recension” (dated by Lightfoot 
cent. iv.) of the Ignatian Epistles, ad Trall. rx., we have the words 
6 Adyos odpé éyévero kal émodtTevoaTo dvev duaprias. (And see other 
instances in Suicer.) But in the only two places where it occurs in 
Biblical Greek before N. T. (2 Macc. vi. 1, xi. 25) it seems to carry 
the notion of a common or corporate course of life; and so perhaps 
Acts xxiii. 1, the only other N. T. instance of its use: St Paul there 
is speaking, probably, of his “‘life’’ not from the individual point only 
but as a member of the Church of Israel. Lightfoot here says, 


Wa elre ehOdv Kal iSdv tpds elre dady dkovw «rtrd. More 
regularly he might have written iva eire é\Odv kal lddw duds, etre driv 
kal axovwy Ta mepl budv, yvd bre «Th. The irregularity of compression 
still leaves the thought perfectly clear.—Here, as below (ii. 12) he is 
anxious to disengage them from an undue dependence on his personal 
and present influence; the last thing he wishes is to be necessary to 
them, as only Jesus Christ should and could be. 


orykete. Zrjxw is “a late present, formed from &ornxa, perf. of 
torn” (Lidd. and Scott, s.v.). It does not appear before N. T., and 
Suicer gives no patristic example. It is used by the Byzantine 
writers. In N. T. it occurs eight times; here, and iv. 1 below; Mar. 
xi. 25; Rom. xiv. 4; 1 Cor. xvi. 18; Gal. v. 1; 1 Thess. iii. 8; 
2 Thess. ii. 15. In Mar. (ray orixnre mpocevxduevor) it means “to 


stand” simply; in all the other cases the meaning ‘to stand fast” is 
in point. 


év évi mvetpart. For the precise phrase see 1 Cor. xii, 13, é& él 
rrevpart...<BarrloOnuev: Eph. ii, 18, éxouev riy mpooaywyiy ot aupo- 
repo ev évi mvevuart. In both these places the reference appears to be 
to the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, “in” whom the saints have been 
imbued with new life, “in” whom they approach the Father, as 
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living members of the Son. We may therefore explain this place 
also of Him, as the Divine atmosphere, as it were, of life and power, 
In all three places manifestly the point of él is that the One Agent 
must have His counterpart in the oneness of those who are filled 
with Him. 

HYG uxq. “ With one soul”; so Tindale and ‘Cranmer’ ; Vulg. 
unanimes. With the expression ep. ii. 2, ctppuxo, 7d év dpovoivres, 
and il. 20, is6puxov. Cp. Acts iv. 32, rod trHGous...74v...7) Puxh pla. 
It is possible that the word mvetua here suggested the word 
yuxy to the Apostle, by the law of association (see Isai. lvii. 16; 
1 Thess. v, 23; Heb. iv. 12), And if so he probably used the two 
words in a significant connexion. Wvx7 in Scripture appears often 
to indicate life embodied. We have then here first the Life-Giver, the 
One Iveta, and then the result and manifestation of His living 
presence, the organization and embodiment of it, as it were, in the 
one yux7 of the believing company. 


cvvabdovvtes. So below, iv. 3, and nowhere else in N. T. 7A@ os 
(contracted from the Epic de@dos) is a contest, in sport or battle, 
and aOdov (deAov) the victor’s prize. The Greek “athletic” games 
suggested many metaphors to St Paul; e.g. 1 Cor. ix. 24, 27; 2 Tim, 
ii. 5, iv. 7. See Appendix L. And ep. Conybeare and Howson, 
Life éc. of St Paul, ch. xx., at the beginning. But here this reference, 
if present at all, is quite subordinate to the general one of a close 
wrestling with complex obstacles. 


ty tWlore. Lightfoot renders ‘in concert with the faith,” and com- 
pares ovyxalper 77 adnOela (1 Cor. xiii. 6); cvyxaxorddnoov 7@ ebay- 
yeAlw (2 Tim. i. 8). But such a personification of “the faith” is so 
bold as to demand special support from the context. And here the 
whole emphasis lies on the Christians’ co-operation with one another. 


28. mrvpopevor. “Scared.” The verb (akin to rroéw) appears to 
occur here only in the whole range of Biblical Greek. In (later) 
classical Greek it is used of the starting or “shying” of frightened 
animals, and thence of alarm in general, as in the Aziochus (attri- 
buted to Plato) 3704, ox dv more mrupeins Tov Odvarov. The word 
would well suit the situation of the “little flock” in violent Philippi. 


tts. The feminine of the pronoun is “attracted” by évdets. 
The évéeés would be given by the union and quiet courage of the 
saints in face of seemingly hopeless odds. No doubt the followers of 
a mistaken idea may be united and resolute. But the Apostle does 
not say that the Philippians’ conduct would logically prove the truth 
of the Gospel, to themselves or others. He says that it would be a 
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practical ‘‘indication,” an omen, of the ruin of the foes and the 
triumph of the disciples of the Truth. The more the Church acted 
in the spirit of calm, united decision, the more the coming issue of 
the conflict would be realized on both sides. 


éorly avtois tvSekis dawdelas, tpav 8 cwrypias. So probably 
read; see critical note. T. R., adrots wév éorw WO. drwnr., duty 
dé x7X., seems to be a transcriber’s re-writing of the less balanced 
original. Reading buoy, not tuiv, the &édextis may be taken on both 
hands to affect ‘‘the adversaries’”—‘ Which to them is an indication 
of destruction, but of your salvation.” But the following context (see 
notes just below) suggests that the Apostle’s thought is rather as the 
T. R. interprets it. 


dmédea. In its deepest and most awful sense; the eternal loss and 
ruin of all persistent opponents of God and His truth. So below, iii. 
19; and always in N. T., except only Matt. xxvi. 8; Mar. xiv. 4, 
where the word means waste, spoiling (of the precious oil). 


catypla. See on ver. 19 above. The prospect of final glory is 
‘indicated” the more vividly as the disciples unite more fimly and 
lovingly around, and in, the cause of their Lord. 


kal tovTo dd Gcod. Toro of course does not refer properly to 
owrnpla, which would require airy (ep. Sia micrews, Kal ToOTo obK éé 
tuav, Eph, ii. 8), but to the fact connected with it—the “indication ® 
of its approach through the disciples’ conduct in the Christian con- 
flict. That they were enabled to meet the enemy thus, and that 
their heavenly hope was thus reinforced—all this was a gift, a token, 
“from God.” 


29. Stv...€xaplo0y. The link of thought (r:) is that their trying 
circumstauces, and the benefits of them, were, as he has just hinted, 
no evil, but a gift of love (éxapic@y) from their Divine Friend. 


iptv. Slightly emphatic by position. As if to say, “Yes, it is you 
whose ‘salvation’ is thus ‘indicated,’ whatever doubts and fears your 


trials may suggest.” They were to take fully home the concealed 
token of final blessing. 


éxapioOn. The verb denotes specially a grant of free favour, and 
thus often the grant of gratuitous forgiveness, as 2 Cor. ii. 7, 10; 
Eph. iv. 32; sometimes the work of free grace and salvation at large, 
as Rom. viii. 32; 1 Cor. ii. 12, (In Acts iii, 14, yrjcacbe avdpa 
povéa xaproOivar duiv, we still have the word used of a grant “free” 
in the sense of its being arbitrary, extra-legal.) 


76 Untp Xpiorod. The article 7d is explained when we see that the 
sentence rose first in the writer’s mind thus :—vpiv éxaplcdn 7d brép 
Xpisrob rdcxeww, “To you was given the boon of suffering for Christ.” 
Then, with characteristic wealth of thought, he brought in also the 
boon of faith in Christ; and the present somewhat complex grammar 
is the result, in which the words od yévov 7d els adrov wioTevew aA 
kai are parenthetical, and tép adrod redundant. 
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eis aitov morevev. The phrase indicates the directness and in- 
tensity of saving faith; not that this explanation is to be pressed 
everywhere, for see e.g. Joh. ii, 23, where the émicrevoar els 7d dvoua 
airov refers to a faith not wholly satisfactory.—Faith in Christ is 
here incidentally viewed as a gift of Divine grace. See Eph. ii. 8, 
and note in the Camb. Bible for Schools. 


trip aitot mdacxew. Alike the call, and the power, to “‘suffer for 
Him” were a glorious boon; not only because of the coming results in 
glory (Rom. viii. 17; 1 Pet. iv. 13), but because of the profound com- 
munion with the Crucified Lord conveyed in and with the suffering. 


30. tov avtoy dyava txovres. The participle, with its nomi- 
native, is out of construction with the tyiy of ver. 29, and in con- 
struction with the wrvpéuevo of ver. 28. So that, grammatically, the 
words from ris éotly to mdoxew must be reckoned parenthetical. 
But the thought of ver. 29 glides into that of ver. 30 supra gram- 
maticam. 

dyava, The word (originally meaning a gathering (dyw), as at the 
Greek sports) slightly s ts the athletic arena, and thus echoes 
gwa0\owres above (ver. 27). It recurs Col. ii. 1; 1 Thess. ii. 2; 
1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Heb. xii. 1. The word dywvia is used 
) ’s great ‘‘ Wrestling” in the Garden, Luke xxii, 
44, The dydév here obviously is the strife of faith and patience 
against persecuting violence, 

dyava éxovres. For the phrase see Ool. ii. 1, jMKov ayava exw 
trép tuav. The verb in such a connexion comes nearly to mean 
“feeling,” “experiencing.” Cp. 2 Cor. i. 9, év éavrots xardxpiua TOU 
Oavdrou éox7jkapyev for a somewhat similar use of éyew. 


elSere. In the streets and court-house at Philippi, Acts xvi. 


dkovere. In the Roman prison. He appeals to them with the 
magic power of a leader in suffering. 


Gs CHAPTER II. 


1. ei tis orAdyxva. So NABCD,G, and all extant uncials. ‘Of 
the cursives nearly the same must be said” (Scrivener, Introd. to 
Crit. of N. T., ii. 386). Three important copies of vulg read si quid 
viscera instead of si gua viscera. Basil Chrys (in MS.) 71s. <A few 
cursives read ef 7. Most copies of vulg favour twa, and so Clem 
Alex and other fathers, ‘“‘as edited” (Tisch). “It may be stated 
that no MS. whatever has been cited for twa’ (Scrivener, l,c.). 
LTTr Alf Ltft WH ev rs, Ell Wordsw twa. Tisch thinks that the 
evidence proves zis to have been ‘‘tolerable even to Greek ears,” 
Scriv, on the other hand, after a strong statement of the evidence, 
says (p. 387) ‘‘yet we may believe the evidence to be as false as it 
is intolerable, and to afford us another proof of the early and...well. 
nigh universal corruption of our copies in some minute particulars... 
Probably St Paul wrote 7,... which would readily be corrupted into 
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tts, by reason of the o following (TICITAAIXNA) and the ms which 
had just preceded.” 


3. pnd? kard kevoSotlav. So NABC, 17 31 37, vulg copt arm 
wth and some fathers. D,G,K,LP, most cursives, goth, some fathers 
9 Kevodoklay. Syr (pesh and harkl) 7 xara xevodotlay. 


4. &acrow (first occurrence). So ABG,, 17, vulg, Bas Ambr. 
NCD,K,LP, most cursives, goth syr (pesh and harkl), Hilar Victorin 
xagros. All recent editors (but Wordsw) éxacra. But the evidence 
for &xacros is considerable. 


ckotovvtes. So NABCD,G,P, several cursives, vulg goth, Basil 
and some fathers. L, most cursives, Chrys Theodoret Damase 
okoreire. K, 73, syr (pesh and harkl), Theophylact and some fathers, 
oxorelrw. All editors cxorodvtes. 

ékacrou (second occurrence). So NBCD,, 17, a few other cursives, 
Victorin. KL, most cursives, syr (pesh and harkl), Chrys Theo- 
doret Damasce &xacros. All recent editors éxacrot. 


5. tovro. Some documents (N*AC, 17 and some other cursives, 
Cyril Al) connect this with the preceding verse ;—ra érépwv* &xacrou 
Todro gpovetre. But there is no doubt of the correctness of the 
reading preferred here. 

Tovro ydp is read by NcD,G,K,LP, most cursives, syr (pesh), 
Chrys Theodoret Damasc. Tép is om by N*ABC, 17 and two 
other cursives, copt arm eth. LTTr Alf Ltft WH om yap. Ell 
Wordsw retain. Ell remarks, “as ver. 5 begins an ecclesiastical 
lection, and as the...force of the yap might not have been fully 
understood, and have led to the omission.,., the [retention of ydp] 
seems slightly more probable,” 


dpoveire. So NABCD,G,, 17, vulg syr (pesh and harkl) eth, 
Hilar Cyr Victorin. CK,LP, most cursives, copt arm goth, Origen 
Euseb Ath Bas Chrys ¢poveicOw. LTTr Alf Ell Ltft povetre. 
Wordsw ¢povelcOw. Ell remarks, “[Ppovelc@w] is insufficiently at- 
tested by uncial authorities, and, on internal grounds, quite as likely 
to be a correction of dpovetre (to harmonize with 8 kal év X.1.) as vice 
versa.” Still the all-but unanimity of the cursives, and the Greek 
patristic evidence, give ppovetsOw a strong case. 


_9. 1d dvopa. So NABC, 17, Euseb Cyr. D,G,K,LP, most cur- 
Sives, arm, Origen Huseb (alibi) Ath and many Greek fathers om 


7d. LTTr Alf (doubtfully) Ltft WH 7s. El om. The case for omis- 
sion is strong. 


11. éopodoyyoetar. So ACD,G,K,LP, several cursives, Origen 
Ath Chrys (alibi). SB, 17, most cursives, Iren Clem Eus Ath (alibi) 
Chrys (alibi) Cyr étouoroyhonra. L (margin) T Alf Ell Wordsw 
Ltft WH éfouoroyicera. Tr efouoroyionrat. The Greek patristic 
evidence is weighty for this latter. 


15. yévyobe. So NBCDSK,LP, all cursives, Chrys and many 


Greek fathers. AD§G,, vulg, Cypr Origen and some fathers jre. 
All editors yévyode. 
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dpopa. So SABC, 17 23, Clem Victorin Cyr. D,G,K,LP, most 
cursives, Chrys Theodoret and some other Greek fathers dudéunra. 
LTTr Alf Lift WH duwya. Ell Wordsw dpounra. For duounra it 
may be pointed out that Dent. xxxii. 5 (LXX.), a passage certainly in 
St Paul’s mind here, reads ovx aire téxva, pwunTd, yeved oxodud Kal 
dec rpayuern. But it is of course possible to see in dudunra a later 
adjustment to this. 


pécov. So NABCD?G,, 17 31 73, Clem. D}°KL, most cursives, 
Chrys and some other Greek fathers év pécw. Here the less easy 
reading seems to have adequate support, and is therefore the more 
probable. 


21. ta Xprrrov *Incov. So (without rod before X. I.) all uncials, 
many cursives, Clem and many other fathers. Many cursives, 
Chrys (but not consistently) Theodoret ra rod. 


Xpirrot *“Incot. So BL, most cursives, a copy of vulg copt 
syr (pesh), Chrys and some fathers. NACD,G,P, 17 and several 
other cursives, some copies of vulg, Clem Chrys (alibi) and several 
other fathers Inood Xpicrod. T Xpiorod Iyood. LTr and all other 
recent editors Injcod Xpiorob. 

23. abiSe. So NAB*D§G,, 17. B®CDzLP, most cursives, all 
Greek quotations driéw. Ltft says, ‘If any weight is to be attached 
to the agreement of the older MSS., the aspirated form (agldw 
for dl6w) must be read here.” He collects from MSS. of the 
LXX. several instances of aspirates in compounds of eldov: epidwy, 
agen, kabide, &e. (egerde occurs in an inscription), and gives some 
such compounds with éAmis: apeAmifovres, ep’ edmidu. «The aspirates 
are doubtless to be explained as remnants of the digamma.” All 
recent editors (but Wordsw) adléw. 

24. actoopar. N*ACP, vulg syr (pesh) copt add mpds vpas. 
Lightfoot inserts these words, in square brackets. 

26. mdvras tpas. N*ACD., several cursives, syr (pesh and harkl) 
copt arm eth, several Greek fathers, add ide. All recent editors 
read text. 

30. 1o %pyov Xpioros. So BG,, 73 80. D,K,L, most cursives, 
some Greek fathers rod Xpurod. Vulg Christi. NAP, 17 31 47, 
copt syr (pesh) arm eth xvplov. C simply 7d épyov. LTTr Xpio- 
rod. WH Kupiov (marg Xpiorod). Ell Wordsw rod Xpicrov. Alf 
Ltft simply 7 épyov. Lift says, ‘the authorities, being very evenly 
divided, neutralize each other. All alike are insertions to explain 7d 
épyov.” But the evidence for 70d Xpicrod is surely preponderant. 
Tisch remarks that XT, KT, the familiar MS. abbreviations, would 
easily drop from the text. 

mapaPodevodpevos. So NABD,G,, some cursives. CK,LP, most 
cursives, Greek fathers wapaBovdevoduevos. The versions are not 
decisive. In this case the rule of durior lectio fairly supports the 
evidence of the chief uncials. And Ltft says, ‘‘no one who has 
felt the nervous vigour of St Paul’s style will hesitate between 
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wapaBodevoduevos and mapaBovhedcapevos....Both words alike are very 
rare.” All recent editors WapaBodevedpmevos. 


Cu. Il. 1—4. Tue susszor CONTINUED: APPEAL FoR SELF- 
FORGETFUL Unrty. 


1. oty. The connexion of thought with the preceding sentences 
is close. He has pressed on them the duty and blessing of concord 
and co-operation, and now enforces this with a special appeal to them 
to minister happiness to himself, in Christ, by obedience. 


TapdKAnots. Vulg, consolatio; Wyclif, ‘‘counforte ”; other Eng. 
versions before R. V., ‘consolation ”; B.V. “comfort.” This latter is 
best. Ilapd«Anocs (with its cognate verb) habitually (not quite in- 
variably; see perhaps Acts xx. 12, rapexdAHOnoay ob Herplws) denotes 
rather encouragement than the tenderer “consolation,” and so “com- 
fort” (confortatio) may fairly represent it. Mutual love at Philippi 
would strengthen St Paul at Rome. 

év Xpiorg. The rapdxdnovs would get its power from the wnion 
with Christ of the Philippians and the Apostle, 


TapapvGroy. Vulg. solatium. The word occurs here only in N. T., 
and once only in O. T. Greek (Wisd. of Sol. iii. 18); Twapauvdla occurs 
1 Cor. xiv. 3. Tlapaut@ov (as also TapauvOla) is classical; e.g. Soph. 
El. 130 (Electra to the Chorus): #xer’ éudy Kaudrov mapausdv. It 
means the converse which draws the mind aside (mapa-) from care; 
the egrimonie alloquium of ‘Horace (Epod. xiii. 15): Our “solace” 
fairly represents it. 

kowevla mvevparos. Cp. 2 Cor. xiii, 14, } Kowwvrla roo aylov mved- 
Karos. That parallel fairly fixes the refer Uua here to “the 
...Qne_and the self-same Spirit” ( : xu. 11), the promised Paraclete, 

whom all the saints ohare” as their common Life-Giver, Strength- 
ener, and Sanctifier, the One Spirit of the One Body. The article ig 
indeed absent here, and some say that in such cases not the Spirit as 
Person but His gifts or influences are meant. But such presence or 
absence of the article is a precarious index of reference when the sub- 
Stantive is a great and familiar word 3 context or parallels must be 


kowwwla cum gen. habitually means “participation in.” So he 
appeals here to their and hig part together in the Life-Giver as a 
motive to holy sympathy. 

el tis. On the reading see critica] note, 


od yx va kal olkrippot, Vulg. viscera miserationis ; Wyclif, 
happily, “inwardnesse of merci doynge”; A.V. “bowels and mer- 
cies”; R.V., better, “tender mercies and compassions.” On the word 
om)\d-yxva. see above on 1,8. Oikripuds appears always, with very few 
exceptions, in the plural in Biblical Greek.—He appeals with pathetic 


ape ie and directness, last of all, to their human kindness as 
such, 
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2. mAnpdcare. His cup of joy for Philippi (i. 4) needed only the 
arated that the Philippians were one in holy love, to be full to the 
rim. 


tva To avTOo povyte. On the construction, see oni. 9. We have 
here a modification of the purport-meaning. He here practically asks 
them to be what he now describes, and their being so is the purport of 
this implied longing. 

76 airs dpovetv. Almost, “‘to be of the same feeling”; see oni. 7. 
The lack of a full unity of hearts in Christ was clearly the weak point 
of the mission at Philippi. oS SET | 

sy ait dydanv. ‘The same” on all sides; true in its mutu- 
ality. 

oipvxor. On the spelling see critical note on svyxowwvois, i. 7. 
On the word, see note on pug Youx7q, i. 27. 


46 tv. Td abrd intensified; “being of one feeling.” The article 
defines and so accentuates the idea suggested by év. 


3. pdtv xtA. Note the brief energy of the verbless phrase, and 
also the absoluteness of the prohibition, which is binding on all 
Christian lives at all times. 


kat’ épibelav. On épifela, see note oni. 17, We might render the 
words here, “‘faction-wise,” or “‘party-wise.” But épifela would cover 
also the notion of an individual ambition, working by intrigue for 
merely personal ends. 

pat kata Kevodotlav. For the reading see critical note. 


Tq tamevoppootvy. The dative may be rendered (as Vulg., A.V. 
and R.V.) ‘in,’ or somewhat better, “‘with.” The definite article 
gives the noun a certain concreteness, which might almost be repre- 
sented by “with your lowliness.” But this would slightly exaggerate 
the effect. Tasewodpootvn is apparently not found in Greek before 
the N.T.; but rarewogpovéw, Tavewdppwr, appear in LXX., and in 
connexions where they denote pious humility. In_the classics 


T sed of moral not physical subjects) and its compounds 
almost invariably carry a tone of blame, as of a defect of proper 
courage and self-assertion.—The good references of the words in 
Biblical Greek are deeply instructive. Revealed religion bases its 
mighty positive morality on the profound negative of the surrender 
and dethronement of self before a Redeeming Lord who has had pity 
on perfectly unworthy objects. The world’s ‘‘poor spirited” and the 
Lord’s “poor in spirit” are phrases of very different tones. 


qjyoupevor. Such participles, where the normal grammar would 
lace imperatives, are frequent in N.T. See for a group of examples 
om. xii. 9—19.—This precept must be read in the light of the Holy 
Spirit’s illumination of the individual conscience. Where the man | 
abitually viewed himself in the contrasted glory of the Divine holi- | 
ess he would respond instinctively to the call to rank himself as low 
s possible in the spiritual scale. 


get 
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4. &kacro. okoTotyres. On the reading, see critical note. The 
“look” is the look of sympathy, kindl interest, self-forgetful (uh Ta 
éauT@v) co-operation. Ths ae verse 18 a far-reaching lesson in 
Christian ethics. 

ékaorou...ékactot. The plural suggests the individuality rather of 
groups than of persons. We may almost render “each circle.” If 


the Philippians tended to gather in cliques this phrase would have a 
special point. 


5—11. Tur APPEAL ENFORCED BY THE SuPpREME EXAMPLE oF THE 
Saviour In His Incarnation, OBEDIENCE, AND EXALTATION. 


5. Totro dpovetre. “Be this your mind,” your “feeling.” On 
the reading, see critical note. Practically, gpoveire and gpovelabw 
give the same thought. 

In the great passage which follows we have a suggestive example of 
Christian moral teaching. A simple element of daily duty is being 
enforced; and the inmost secrets of the Person and Work of Christ 
are used to enforce it; the spiritual and eternal, in deep continuity, 
descends into the practical. This process is characteristic of Chris- 
tianity all through. To isolate Christian morality from Christian 
theology is to rend asunder the teaching of the New Testament as to 
its deepest and most vital elements. See further Appendix E. 


8 kal éy X. I. “Egpoveirw, or better, €ppoviy, must be mentally 
supplied after these words. And what was His dpoynua, in that 
mysterious past, is such now and for ever; the Christian feels the 
power not only of his Lord’s act of infinite kindness, but of His 
eternal character. 


év Xpurre *Invod. He calls Him "Inaois, using the human Name, 
though in view of His glory before Incarnation. But the Person who 
willed to come down and save us is identically the Person who did so 
Save us. And also, what is decreed in the Eternal Mind is to It 


already fact. So Rev. xiii. 8, 7d dpviov 7d éopaypuévoy amd KaraBonjjs 
kéoou. 


6. ev pophy God. What is popdi? Lightfoot, in a ‘detached 
note” to this chapter, traces the use of the word in Greek philosophy, 
in Philo (the link between the language of Scripture and of Plato), 
and in the N. T. The conclusion is that it denotes the “form” of a 
thing in the most ideal sense of form ; its specific character, its corre- 
spondence with its true notion. Visible shew may or may not enter 
into it; for invisibles have their Hopdy, to pure thought. The boppy 
Oeov is thus in fact His Nature “seen” in its attributes; and to be 
“in” it is to be invested with them. See Lightfoot as quoted, and 
Trench Syn. of N. T., under Moppy. 


brdpXwv. R.V. text, “being,” margin, “originally being”; but 
the American Revisers expressly omit the margin (and give “existing” 
in the text). ‘Yadpyew in the classics, meaning first “to begin ” 
(doing or being), then comes to mean “to be there,” “to be ready”; 
e.g. when the Athenians equipped a fleet against the Persians, they 
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had to build some ships, but some Urnpxov avroto. (Hdt. vii. 144), 
Thence apparently the word came to mean simply ‘‘to be,” though 
the use was not common. In Biblical Greek the use fluctuates 
between a mere equivalence to elva: and the distinct suggestion of a 
being already; as Acts vii. 55, irdpxwv mhijpyns mvetuaros: viii, 16, 
BeBarricpévor ijpxov. In this passage the context decidedly favours 
this latter meaning. For though some expositors have referred the 
whole statement to our Lord’s incarnate state, as if it viewed Him ag 
e.g. resolving when on earth to decline a majesty and dominion 
which He might have exerted, while yet He shewed Himself at least 
God-like in His deeds, this is impossible when the context is fairly 
remembered. For it is plainly implied (ver. 7) that His voluntary 
humiliation included His becoming doi\os and taking éyolwua av Opw- 
awyv. So the will to humble Himself was antecedent to that con- 
dition, and so to Incarnation. Thus the tendency of ‘rdpyew to 
indicate being already, or beforehand, has legitimate scope here, and 
an impressive fitness. 

Here then our Redeeming Lord is revealed as so “‘antecedently 
being in the form of God” that He was, before He stooped to our 
life, nothing less than Bearer of Divine Attributes, that is to say, 
Gov. ‘Though pop¢y is not the same as ovata, yet the possession of 
the popdy involves participation in the ovcla also; for uoppy implies 
not the external accidents but the essential attributes” (Lightfoot). 

dptayyov. The word occurs only here in Biblical Greek, and only 
once (Lightfoot) in secular Greek (Plutarch, Mor. p. 124). Words 
ending in -os properly suggest an act or process; in this case, there- 
fore, a “seizing,” or ‘“‘robbery.” But in usage they readily get the 
meaning of the matter or aim of the act; e.g. Gecuds, properly “a 
setting,’ is by usage ‘‘a thing set,” ‘‘a statute.” ‘Apmayuds may 
therefore be an equivalent here to dprayya, a thing seized, or grasped, 
as plunder or as prize. And the phrase dprayya qyetobai ri is not 
uncommon in later Greek, in the sense of “highly prizing,” ‘ wel- 
coming as an unexpected gain” (épuaov). So explained, oby aprayyov 
nynoaro here gives a sense perfectly fitting the context: ‘Possessed of 
the Divine Attributes, He did not treat His co-equality as a prize, to 
be held only for Himself, but rather made it occasion for an infinite 
act of self-sacrifice for others.” Such on the whole is the explanation 
given by the Greek fathers and by some of the ablest Latins (see 
Lightfoot’s ‘‘detached note” on dprayyts). On the other hand some 
Latins, and St Augustine in particular, give a different turn to the 
thought, which appears in our A.V. Taking the Latin rendering, non 
rapinam arbitratus est, they made the meaning to be that the Lord 
Christ claimed co-equality, as not a usurpation but a right, and yet 
humbled Himself. To this the objection is that (a) it lays a needless 
stress on the derivation of dprayudés, for by usage it (or its equivalent 
dpmayua) need not mean more than a prize or treasure; (0) it makes 
a\da equal to dAdd suws, which is forced Greek; (c) most of all, it 
dislocates text and context. St Paul is emphasizing not mainly our 
Lord’s majesty but His self-sacrificing mercy. His majesty is suffi- 
ciently (for the purpose) given in the words év uoppy Geo imdpxwy: 
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the point now is that He made an infinitely generous use of His 
majesty. This is exactly given, and at the right point, by ody 
dpraypov xTh., explained as, “He treated it not as a treasure for 
Himself but as something to lay aside (in a sense) for us,” 

An intermediate explanation, by St Chrysostom, gives the thought 
somewhat thus: ‘‘He knew that Deity was so truly His by right that 
He laid it (in a sense) aside, with the generous grace of the rightful 
owner (who knows he is owner all along), instead of clasping it with 
the tenacity of the usurper.” To this Lightfoot objects, with apparent 
reason, that ‘‘it understands too much, requiring links to be supplied 
which the connexion does not suggest.” 

R.Y. renders aprayudv “a prize,” and (margin) ‘“Gr., a thing to be 
grasped”; Ellicott, ‘‘a thing to be seized on, or grasped at”; Liddell 
and Scott, ‘‘a matter of robbery.” 


7d elvat toa Oe@. Not isos. The neuter plural perhaps suggests a) 
jreference rather to equality of attributes than of Person (Lightfoot). 
'R.V. “to be on an equality with God.” 

Let us remember that these words occur not in a polytheistig 
)reverie but in the Holy Scriptures, which are everywhere jealous for 
|the prerogative of the Lord Gop; and they come from the pen of a 
|man whose Pharisaic monotheism sympathized with that jealousy to 
‘the utmost. May it not then be asked how, in any way other than 
‘direct assertion, as in Joh. i. 1, the true and proper Deity of Christ) 
could be more plainly stated ? 

On the use of the word @eés here, distinctively of the Father, see) 
| note above on i. 2. And ep. Joh. i. 1; 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Heb. i. 95. 
Rev. xx. 6, xxii. 1. 


7. @dAd. “But”; not “yet,” which would require dAN Suws. 
(See note on dprayudy above.) The word introduces the infinitely 
gracious action of the Saviour as not what He would have done had 
He ‘thought His Equality a prize.” See Ellicott’s careful note here. 


éavtév ékévaoev. ‘Havréy is slightly emphasized by position, with 
a stress on the sacred freedom of the Lord’s will. 

R.V. “emptied himself”; Vulg. semetipsum exinanivit, following 
which the Rhemish (Romanist) Version, 1582, renders, “exinanited 
Himself”; Wyclif, ‘‘lowide him silf,” : 

From the verb, the noun xévwois has passed into theology, appear- 
ing here and there in the Fathers (e.g. Cyril. Alex., dial. V. de SS. 
Trin. p. 571; jw yap pioer kal ddnbds Oeds Kai mpd TOV THs Kevidcews 
xpovwr), and in many modern treatises. Of late years much has been 
said on this great mystery by way of proving or suggesting that ‘‘in 
the days of His Flesh” (Heb. vy. 7) our Lord (practically) parted with 
His Deity, and became the (Incarnate) Son of God only in His 
glorification after death. In particular it is suggested that He 
accepted all the limits and defects of humanity as it is in us, moral 
defects excepted (and this exception is not always adequately made) ; 
and so was liable not only to hunger, fatigue, and agitation, but also 
to mistakes about fact, even in so great a matter as the nature of the 
O. T. Seriptures. On such inferences it must be enough here (see 
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further Appendix G.) to say first that they can be connected only re- 
motely with this passage, which practically explains the xévwaus to 
mean His becoming the truly Human Bondservant of the Father; 
and then that they are little in harmony with the whole tone of the 
Gospels, which present to us the Lord Jesus on earth as “meek and 
lowly” indeed, but always mysteriously majestic; dependent indeed 
on the Father, and upheld by the Spirit, but always addressing man 
with the manner of absolute knowledge and of sovereign power to 
meet his needs. 

It is enough for us to know that this Kévwo.s was for him un- 
speakably real; that He was pleased, as to His holy Manhood, to 
“live by the Spirit,” as we are to do; yet that the inalienable basis of 
His Personality was always, eternally, presently, Divine. The ulti- 
mate and reasoned analysis of that unique Phenomenon, God and 
Man, One Christ, is Hzs matter, not ours. It is for us to accept 
Him in its good and certain results, at once our Brother and our 
God. Lightfoot says here nearly all that can be said with reverent 
confidence: ‘He divested Himself’ not of His Divine nature, for 
this was impossible, but of the glories, the prerogatives, of Deity. 
This He did by taking upon Him the form of a servant.” 


Hoppyy SovAov AaBwv. ’Exévwoe da Scv naturally means “He emptied 
(Himself) in taking”; not as if there were two acts, but two aspects 
of one act. The xevaou lay in the daBei, not in something before 
it, or after it. 


Hopdry Sothov. On pop see note on ver. 6 above, It points to 
an_ essential and manifested reality, not to a mere semblance—or 
make-believe. As He was @eés, essentially and in manifestation, so 
He became doidos essentially and in manifestation. And in what 
respect dovAos? In that He stooped to serve men? Or in that He 
undertook, in the act of becoming Man, that essential condition of 
humanity—bondservice to God? The order of thought is in favour of 
the latter, The Apostle goes on to say that His taking pop dovdov 
was coincident with His coming to be év duowpare dvOparewv, “just like 
men.”” But men as men are not each others dodo, while they are, as 
men, dovAx Geo. To God, as Lord of Man, the Incarnate Christ 
edovAevoe, and was in this, as in all things, the Archetype of His 
disciples. : 

True, He made Himself the Helper of all. And on one occasion 
(Joh, xiii.) He literally took a menial’s place; a fact to which Chrys- 
ostom here alludes. But at that very moment He took care to 
assert Himself Kvpios all the while. Literal ‘‘slayery” to man He 


certainly never accepted; royally descended, working as a free 
artificer, and speaking always with authority. 

év Spoidpat. dvOpdrwv. Two facts are suggested here: (a) He 
was really like men, as He was truly man; accepting a truly human 
exterior, with its liabilities to trial and suffering; (b) He was also 
more than men, without which fact there would be no significance in 
the duolwyua, for there would be simple identity. See Rom. viii. 3, for 


F 
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a somewhat similar suggestion in the word; év duowpare capKds dmap- 
thas. 


dv@peérwv, not dv@pdérov. The thought given is as concrete as 
possible; He was like, not abstract Man, but men as we see men. 


yevopevos. ‘‘Becoming.” Another aorist participle, closely con- 
nected, like AaBwy just before, with the aorist éxévwoe. These aspects 
of the Humiliation are given as coincident. 


8. Kal. Here another movement of thought begins. We have 
seen the xévwovs of simple Incarnation. We now pass to the Sacrifice 
to which, in Manhood, He descended. 


oxypatt. Habitu, Lat. Versions. Xyua indicates appearance, 
with or without underlying reality; and thus is a partial antithesis to 
Hop¢y (see first note on ver. 6 above, and cp. Rom. xii. 1). In itself 
it neither affirms nor denies reality; it emphasizes appearance. 
' Thus here it carries out the suggestion just given by éuolwua. The 
Lord was (a) man not only in nature but in look, patent to all; and 
He was (b) more than met the eye: the true and manifest Manhood 
was the veil of Godhead. 

The dative (cx7ua71) is the not infrequent dative of relation, con- 
nexion; ep. 1 Cor. vii. 34, dyla cdéparc cal mvedmart, and in the 
classics such phrases as pice kaxds (see Eph. ii. 8), yévec”"ENAqv. 


eipeOels. He was “found,” as one who presented Himself for 
scrutiny. Evpicxw in Biblical Greek somewhat tends to less dis- 
tinctive meanings; e.g. Luke ix. 36, ebpé0n Incods pdvos, where in 
effect we have Him simply ‘‘seen alone.” But the thought of in- 
spection, examination, is suggested by association here. 


és dv@pwiros. Hither, ‘as man,” or (A.V., R.V.) “asa man.” As 
the Second Man, Head of redeemed Manhood, He is rather Man 
than aman, Yet we may remember that the point of thought here 
is not on His difference from His brethren but on His likeness to 
them; He moved among them, in fact, as “a man.” So, with 
wonderful condescension, He calls Himself (the rendering must 
obviously be thus there) ‘‘a man that hath told you the truth” (Joh. 
viii. 40). 

érate(vwoev éavrdy, ‘under the mighty hand (cp. 1 Pet. v. 6) of” 
His Father, in the life of surrender which led to the supreme sur- 


render of the Cross. The following context seems to point the refer- 
ence in this direction. 


yevopevos tarrjKoos. The aorist participle, in close contact with the 
aorist verb (érametvwoer), brings together the thoughts of self-humbling 
and of obedience ; the “‘humiliation” coincided with, was expressed in, 
the “becoming obedient” to the Father’s will that He should suffer. 


péxpt Gavdrov. ‘To the length of death.” ‘Even unto death,”’ 
R.V. Usque ad mortem, Lat. Versions. The A.Y., ‘obedient, unto 
death,” might seem to mean that He “obeyed death.” This He never 
did; He obeyed His Father in dying, in order to “abolish death” 
(2 Tim. i. 10); dying as our Sacrifice, to meet the KaTdpa Tov vomov 
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(Gal. iii. 13), by the holy will (Acts ii. 23) of the Lawgiver. Thus 
He carried His life-long “Patience” ‘‘to the length of” His ‘Pas- 
sion,” seeking not His own will, but the will of the Father in our 
salvation. 


Oaydrouv 8 cravpod. The dé carries a slight connective force; “nor 
only death, but death of cross.”—The Cross (infelix arbor) was the 
death not only of extreme agony but of the utmost degradation; to 
the Roman, certainly in all but the earliest ages of Rome, it was 
reserved for the slave and for the basest ruffian. Mors si proponitur, 
in libertate moriamur...nomen ipsum crucis absit non modo a corpore 
civium Romanorum, sed etiam a cogitatione, oculis, auribus (Cicero, 
pro CG. Rabirio, v. § 10). In the case of our Redeemer’s Crucifixion, 
we see combined the Hebrew’s dread of any death-penalty by sus- 
pension (Deut. xxi. 23) with the Roman’s horror of the servile cross: 
Thus the supreme Obedience expressed the Sufferer’s willingness 
both to ‘“‘become a curse for us” (Gal. iii. 13) as before God the Law- 
giver, and to be “despised and rejected of men”’ (Isai. liii. 3) as ‘“‘the 
outcast of the people.” ‘*Who shall fathom the abyss Where Thou 
plungedst for our love?” 

9. 8. ‘The glorification of the crucified Christ Jesus was, from 
the view-point of this passage, the Father’s reward for His supreme 
‘‘regard for the things of others”; His “pleasing not Himself” 
(Rom. xv. 2). The application intended is that self-forgetting love, 
for the disciple as for his Lord, is the way to the true exaltation of 
his being. 

tmeptpooev. The verb occurs only here in N. T.—St Paul loves 
compounds with brép: e.g. vmrepavédvew, brepexmepioood, wmepyixay, 
breprepiocevew, Ireptrcovdfew. ,Adtthese-occur in his writings only, 
in Biblical Greek.—Render here. ‘highly exalted,” rather than “hath 
highly exalted.” The aorst, refers to the “Histohical moment of the 
Resurrection crowned hé Ascension. e action of the 
Eternal Father in the ex: tion, cp. e.g. Acts ixfi28, 24, 32, 33, 36; 
Eph. i. 20—22. rs cae 


s 
* 


ae sw or a re er : 

éxapicaro. “Bestowd,” as B Bie of bupre ple td rejoicing love. 
7d dvopa. For the r Gime, see critical note. ether or not ré 
is omitted, we must reqder ‘‘the name which,” in view of the 70 


umép xr. next following. ; 
What is this “‘Name best et Is it 
name "Incovs? (Alford, Ellicot{).~ Ori igi ’ 
of revealed majesty and glory Pright: “as where the Lorp pro- 
claims His “Name” to Moses, Exod. xxxiv. 5 ? The difficulty of (a) 
is that the personal human name was of course distinctively His 
before His glorification, and is as a fact less used in Scripture after 
the Gospel narrative is closed; so that there would be a paradox 
in the thought of a “bestowal” of it on the glorified Christ. True, 
its then elevation to the highest associations, in the love and worship 
of the saints, was as it were a giving of the name as a new name ; 
yet this hardly satisfies the intensity of the Apostle’s assertion here. 


2008 


<a) Ahe sacred personal 
b)“‘Name” in the sense_ 
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In favour of (b) are the clear cases in the N. T. of the use of dvopa 
to denote recognized dignity or glory; e.g. Eph. i. 21. And the true 
explanation seems to lie in this direction. ‘‘The Name bestowed” 
is the supreme Name, Kupuos (see ver. 11 below), Jenova. In other 
words the suffering Jesus was, as the once abased and slain sufferer, 
now raised to the eternal Throne; recognized there by the universe 
as He who, for man, and for the Father’s will, chose in His pre- 
existent glory to stoop even to the Cross. As God and.Man, one 
Christ, as at once the co-equal Son and the sacrificed Lamb, He 
there receives the worship which belongs to the Eternal; *Ingots 
is saluted Kupios, in the supreme sense of that ‘‘Name.” 

On St Paul’s view of the unique exaltation of the Lord in com- 
parison with every created being, see Liddon, quoted below, 
Appendix H. 


10. év tO dvépati Incod. Here Incov may be either genitive or 
dative. If dative, we must render ‘‘in the name Jesus.” But if the 
note just previous reasons rightly, we must choose the genitive; 
“the name of Jesus,” the Name borne by Jesus; the Divine Name, 
Kiupios, proclaimed as the true name of the once humiliated Jesus. 
So Lightfoot; and so A.V., R.V. 

What is the meaning of éy 7@ évouati xtA.? That all creation is to 


The ancient custom of bowing at the utterance of the Name Jesus 
(see Canon xviii. of the Church of England) derives no direct sanction 
from this passage, 


may yovv kdpy. An implicit quotation of Isai. xlvy, 24, éuol 
kduyer way yoru. ‘lhe prophet (see the whole context) speaks there in 
the name of the Eternal Himself; thus we have here a profoundly 
age index of St Paul’s view of the Nature of the Lord Jesus 

rist. 

Observe further that in Isai. xlv. 21 we have the words, “a just 
God and a Saviour,” Sikaos Kal cwrip (ep. Rom. iii. 26, Stkavos kal 
dikaidv), and in ver. 25 occur the words, ‘all the seed of Israel shall be 
justified and shall glory,” dicawOhoovra,..cal...2vdosacOjoera may 7d 
orépua (cp. Rom. viii. 30, ods edicatwoe robrous kat éddtace). Was not 
the Apostle of Justification thus specially led to the passage as re- 
lating to the Son of God and His work?—The same place in Isaiah is 
directly quoted Rom. xiv. 11, 


érovpavioy Kal émtyewvy kal Katax@ovlwy. The words evidently 
mean = ality existence, in its heights and depths. Cp. Rev. v. 13, 
wav xriopa d év TH ovpayg, kal émt ris ys, Kal broxdrw THs yhs, words 
whose whole context, full of the enthronement of the Lae is a 
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Divine commentary here. We need not elaborately divide the refer- 
ence here, e.g. between angels, living men, buried men (Alford), or 
angels, men, and lost spirits (Chrysostom). Rather we have Creation 
in its total before us, animate and inanimate existence alike; the non- 
personal and unconscious creation being said to ‘‘ worship,” as obeying, 
after its manner, the lordship of the exalted Jesus. 


11. waca yAaooa eEopodoyjoerar. For the reading, see critical 
note.—Here again cp. Isai. xly. 24 (in the Alexandrian Text), éfouo- 
oyjoeTar Tica yOoca TE Jeg. 


*Héopodoycioba, as Lightfoot points out, has in Biblical Greek 
almost resigned its meaning of ‘‘ open avowal” to take that of praise 
and thanksgiving. (It is used thus, Matt. xi. 25; Luke x. 21; éfouo- 
Aoyodual cor, warep.) So “every tongue” is to ‘‘give thanks for His 
great glory ” to the exalted Jesus. 

It may be asked, how shall this be fulfilled in the case of the lost, 
av 7d TéXos drwHdeva (iii, 19)? Hither they are not explicitly referred to 
here at all (see note on Eph. i. 10); or their mysterious state may 
admit, beyond our knowledge, such a recognition that even it is the 
ordinance of “‘supremest wisdom and primeval love,” manifested in 
Jesus Christ, as shall give them a part in the adoration indicated here. 


Kipios Incots Xpirrds. Cp. 1 Cor. xii. 3, where the “ Lordship” 
is seen to be knowable only by Divine revelation. He who took “the 
form of a bondservant, and became obedient,” even so as to die on the 
cross, is now seen and worshipped as ‘‘God, whose throne is for ever” 
(Heb. i. 8), while yet He is “ Christ Jesus, Man” (1 Tim. ii. 5). 

It is observable that the Valentinian heretics (cent. ii.), according to 
their contemporary Irenzus, ascribed to Jesus the title Saviour but 
denied Him that of Lord. 

Assuming ktpuos here to represent JeHovanH (11111), it is important to 
compare Joh. xii. 41, raira eirev ’Hoalas ore elde rhv dbéay abrod, with 
Isai. vi. 5, the place referred to by the Apostle, “ Mine eyes have seen 


the King, the Lorp of hosts,” MINJ¥ AYN 


els Sdtav Ocod warpés. The Father is the ultimate Object of adora- 
tion, as He is the eternal Origin of the eternal Godhead of the Son. Cp. 
Joh. v. 23, xvii. 1; 1 Pet. i. 21; for this profound relation between 
the glory of the Son and the glory of the Father. But no isolated 
references can properly represent a subject so deeply woven into the 
very texture of the Gospel. : : 

In the light of the revealed truth of His Nature, summarized with 
luminous fulness in the ‘‘ Nicene” Creed, we see the Christ of God as 
at once divinely adorable in Himself and the true Medium for our 
adoration of the Father. 


1 Giustizia mosse il mio alto Fattore: 
Fecemi Ja divina potestate, . 
La somma sapienza e i primo amore. 
Dante, Inferno, III. 4-6. 
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St Chrysostom has a noble comment here, shewing how the atiri- 
bution of proper Godhead to the Son can only enhance the Father’s 
glory ; épas mavraxod, drav 6 vids dofdfnrat, Tov marépa Sotafiuevor... 
bray A€ywpuey Ort...0bK EAdtTwr [éorl] Tod warpés, ToUTO dbéa TOU TaTpés... 
ray etrw...67e [ulév éyéwwnoev] obx éXdtrova Kara Thy ovalay, add’ Toor... 
kal év rovTw mddw Tov Oedy Oavpdtw, dt. dddov huiv Towodrov ederkev é& 
avrod, mA Tod warépa elvax (Hom. vit. in Philipp. c. 4). 

Thus closes a passage of the Epistle in which, in the course of 
practical exhortation, the cardinal truth of the true Godhead and true 
Manhood of Christ, and the greatness of His Example, are presented 
all the more forcibly because incidentally. The duty of self-sacrificing 
mutual love is enforced by considerations on His condescension which 
are meaningless if He is not pre-existent and Divine, and if the reality 
of His Manhood does not thus involve a supreme instance of unforced 
self-abasement for the good of others. All merely humanitarian views 
of His Person and Work, however refined, are totally at variance with 
this apostolic passage, written within fresh living memory of His life 
and death. : 

A striking commentary on the passage is afforded by the hymn (by 
the late Prof. Anstice) Thou the cup of death didst drain (Lord 
Selborne’s Book of Praise, Appendix, no. 11). 


12—18. INFERENCES FROM THE ForrEGoING Passaces: THE GREAT- 
NESS OF THE METHODS OF SALVATION: THE CONSEQUENT CALL TO A 
Lirk REVERENT, SELF-FORGETFUL, FRUITFUL, FAITHFUL, JOYFUL, 


12. “Qore. He has now pressed on them the duty and blessing of 
self-forgetting love, above all by this supreme Example. Here this is 
still in view, but subordinately ; he is possessed by the thought of “so 
great salvation,” and through this views the obligation and joy of 
Christian humility and harmony. 


dyanyjrot pov, Soagainiv.1, Cp. 1 Cor. x. 14, xv. 58; 2 Cor. vii. 
1, ah 19; where this tender term similarly goes with earnest practical 
appeals. 


Kalas mdvrote brnkovcate. “As you always obeyed.” The aorist 
looks back to Philippi and the old days there. Let these be like those. 


\ 


Not ov: it is not a statement but an appeal; they are to 


“work out their salvation” not only when he is there to help them 
but now when he is away. : 


s &v TH Tapovela pov pévov. ‘Os suggests the agent’s condition, or 
point of view; ‘‘injlwenced by my presence with you.” Moévoy is as if to 
say, “‘ My presence was good for you in its time, but your ‘ working 
ont ’ was never to end with it.” “The sentence is a fusion of two 
ideas, wh ws éy TH Tapovola pov KatepydtecGe, and €v TH Tapovel 
Hou udvov karepydterbe” (Lightfoot). i i pee ae 


Rie Paley. His absence was to be the occasion for a far fuller 
realization of their own personal obligations, and personal 
in Christ, for the spiritual life. ‘ _ ‘Cae 
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_ peta bdBov kal tpdpov. Cp. 1 Cor. ii. 3; Eph. vi. 5. The thought 
is not of tormenting misgiving about either present peace with God or 
final perseverance ; it is of a reverent and wakeful conscience in His 
holy presence. SiS eo Oe a Se ee ee 

viv avtav cwryplav Katepydterte. “Eav7éy is strongly emphatic. 
He appeals to them to ‘“‘learn to walk alone ”—alone not of the Lord, 
but of Paul; not leaning too much on his present influence. “ Do 
not make me your proxy in spiritual duties which are your own.” 

Swrnpla here is our whole “saving” from evil, in union with Christ. 
This the Christian xarepydferac (cp. 2 Cor. iv. 17, an instructive 
parallel, 7d wapavrixa édagpov ris Orlwews Karepydferae july ...Bapos 
86éns) in the sense of his watchfully applying, and as it were devel- 
oping, in temptation and duty, nagar Divine gift of peace and 
strength in Christ. ‘‘ In this way of diligence we receive daily more 
and more of ‘salvation’ itself, by liberty from sin, victory over it, 

eace and communion with God, and the earnests of heavenly 
felicity ” (T. Scott). 

There is no contradiction here to the profound and radiant truth of 
Justification by Faith only. Itis an instance of independent lines of 
truth converging on one goal. From one point of view, that of justi- 
fying merit, man is accepted and finally glorified (Rom. viii. 30) 
because of Christ’s work alone, applied to him through faith alone. 
From another point, that of qualifying cupacity, man is glorified as 
the issue of a work of training, in which he in a true sense has his 
operating part, though God (see next verse) is the secret of even this 
operation. 

13. Qeds ydép. Here is the reason both for “ fear and trembling” 
and for the assurance that their Apostle’s absence ‘ leaves them not 
comfortless”: they are indwelt by the eternal Holy One and Loving 
One Himself; let that fact at once awe them and give them a calm 
confidence. 

6 evepyav év piv. "Evepyeiv (évepycio Gu) carries a certain intensity of 
meaning, and 1 j Bl ivi forces... Cp. Matt. 
xiv. 2, ai duvdpes evepyoicw ev airg: Eph. i. 2, rod mvevparos TOU VOY 
évepyouvros é Tots vlots rhs dmeBelas: 2 Thess. iii. 7, 70 wvorhpiov...409 
é&vepyeirat. Here it is supremely appropriate therefore. ‘ ? 

The In-dwelling and In-working of God in His saints is a main 
doctrine of the Gospel. The manner is perfectly mysterious ; the fact 
is certain. By the Holy Spirit, Christ is “in” the disciple (2 Cor. 
xiii. 5); and ‘in Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead ” 
(Col. ii. 9). See further Eph. iii. 17. In the light of a passage like 
this we read the deep truth that the “grace” which is in the 
Christian is not merely an emitted influence from above; it is the 
living Lord Himself, present and operative at the “first springs of 
thought and will.” 


kal To Oédety Kal 7d évepyetv. Almost, “ both your willing and your 
(spiritual) working.” Here, though in passing, we touch one of the 
deepest mysteries of grace. On the one hand is the Christian's 
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will, real, personal, and powerfully appealed to as such. On the 
other hand, beneath it, as cause is beneath result, is the will and 
work of God; God Himself the hidden secret of the right action 
of the true human will. Let us recognize with equal reverence and 
simplicity both these great parallels of truth. ‘With fear and 
trembling” let us remember human responsibility; with deep sub- 
mission let us adore the ways of grace, attributing ultimately to God 
alone every link in the chain of actual salvation. 


imép tys evSoxlas. “For the sake of His good pleasure,” His 
sovereign and gracious will. The Christian, enabled by the Divine 
power within to will and to do, wills and does, not for himself, but for 
Him whose implement he is. 


14. wdyta wovtre kth. He carries now into detail the general 
principle of holiness in the power of the Divine In-dweller, holding 
still in view the unselfish love for which he pleaded above (ii. 1—4), 
Observe the characteristic totality of the precept, the rdyra. 


Xepls yoyyvepav kal Siaroyirpav. With yoyyucudy ep. Acts vi. 1, 
yévero yoyyuouos ‘EAAnvicr&v mpds Tovs ‘EBpatovs, and 1 Pet. iv. 9, Pr6- 
Eevor els adAijAous dvev yoyyvouod: and with diadoyopev, Jas ii. 4, 
éyéverbe Kpitai dtadoyicudy rovnpav. The “murmurs” and “ de- 
bates” are not as towards God, but as towards one another ; 
expressions of personal or connexional alienation and prejudice. So 
we gather from the direction of the appeal above, ii. 1—4, and below, 
iv. 2, 3; and other places in the Epistle. Such things were to die in 
the air of the love and presence of God in Christ, 


15. yévnoe. Not re. He gently suggests their need of becoming 
more fully what Christians should be. On the reading, see critical 
note, 


Gpepmrrot. “Except concerning the law of their God” (Dan. vi. 5). 


dképator, Literally, “‘ unmingled ” (kepdvvyme) ; pure in purpose, 
guileless. The rendering “‘ harmless” seems to assume a derivation 
from xépas, which cannot be sustained ; as if it meant what would not 
push or strike. See Trench, Synonyms, s.v. 

The word occurs elsewhere in N. T. only Matt. x. 16; Rom. xvi. 
19. It is classical. See e.g. Euripides, Orest. 922, where a dis- 
interested citizen is described as axépavos, dverlhymrov hoKnkds Blov. 


tékva Qcod. The precise phrase recurs Joh. i. 12, wxev adrots 
éfovolay réxva Beot yevéorOar: xi. 52, ra Ttéxva Tod Oeod ra Oveckopmic- 
wéva: Rom. viii. 16 (of the witness of the Spirit with our spirit), 17, 
21, rhv édevdeplay THs SbEns rev réxvev rod Geod, ix. 8: 1 Joh. iii. 1, 
Were moray dydrnv xrd., 2, 10, v. 2. The réxvoy is emphatically 
He born child, shewing the family likeness; the thought in point 

ere. 

As a rule, Scripture uses the words “Father,” “son,” “ child,” as 


between God and man, to mark the connexion not of creation but_of 
new creation ; as here, : 
(ere emeaticenn 
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dpopa. On the reading, see critical note. The word (from pépos, 
blame, connected with péu-doyac) occurs in Eph. 1. 4, v. 27; Col. 1. 22 
(besides a few other N.T. places)—passages in the same group of 
Epistles. The Philippians were to become blamelessly true to their 
character as God’s children. 

The LXX. rendering of Deut. xxxii. 5 was here in the Apostle’s 
mind; jyudprocay, obx atr@ Téxva, pwnd, yeved cKodud Kal dvecTpay.- 
pévn. The “true Israelites” of Philippi were to be the antithesis of 
the ancient rebels. 


pécov. On the reading, see critical note. The words of Moses (see 
last note) are still in his mind; but “ the crooked and distorted 
generation” are now not the Lord’s Israel in rebellion, but the 
unsubdued outside world. ‘‘Amidst” that world, not in selfish or 
timorous isolation from surrounding life, the saints were to walk; in 
it, not of it (Joh. xvii. 15); a visible contrast, and an attracting 
sete The Gospel gives no real sanction to the anchorite theory of 

oliness. 


ty ols. The yeved is viewed as in its individual members (ols). 


datverbe. ‘‘ Ye appear,” rather, perhaps, than “ye shine” (for 
which galvew is the somewhat commoner word); though ‘there is 
very little difference between ‘ appear’ and ‘shine’ here” (Alford),— 
Salvecbar is used of the rising and setting of the stars, as in the 
famous place, IJ. vitt. 556: 


os 8 br & obpayG dorpa paewiy aupl cedqvay 

gaiver’ apurperréa. 
Hence ra gawépeva, the title of one of Aratus’ astronomical poems 
(cent. iii. B.c.). Perhaps such a speciality of meaning is traceable 
here; the saints, in the beautiful light of holiness, rise star-like on 
the night of surrounding sin. 


dworipes. Luminaria, Vulg. See last note. The word occurs in 
the Greek of e.g. Gen. i. 14, 16, yernOqrwoar pwaripes ev TH oTEpewparTe 
Tod ovpavod...émolncev 0 Oeds robs dto pworfpas kth. In the N.T. it 
occurs only here and (apparently in the very rare sense of ‘‘radiance”) 
in Rey. xxi. 11. 

He who is “the Light of the World” (Joh, viii. 12), ‘‘the Sun of 
Righteousness” (Mal. iv. 2), ‘‘the Morning Star” (Rey. xxii. 16), can 
make His servants reflect and in that sense repeat Himself. Cp. 
Isai, lx. 1; Matt. v. 14; Eph. v. 8. 


16. dAdyov toys. The Gospel, as the revelation and offer of eternal 
life in Christ. So the Saviour’s teachings are phpara fwijs alwvlov, 
Joh. vi. 68, and the message of His grace is \dyos fwijs, Joh; 1.1 
(see Westcott in loco against a reference there to the Personal Logos). 
The essence of the Adyos is (1 Joh. v. 11), re fwny aldvioy zdwKev Nuly 
6 bebs* Kat airy h Swh év TQ vig abrob éotly. 
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éréxovtes. ‘Holding forth” for notice and acceptance. So Homer, 

Od, xv1. 443: 
Kpéas émroy 
év xelpecow 2Onxev, éréoxe re olvov épuO por. 

He drops the metaphor of the luminary, and thinks of the banquet 
and its provision. ’Exéyew occurs in some other N.T. passages, but 
in the sense of giving attention, or (Acts xix. 22) of lingering—On 
the phrase \éyov éréyew see Appendix I. 


els kavxnpa guol. "Huol is slightly emphatic ; he thankfully claims 
his part in their work and its fruits, as he had brought the light to 
them.—For the thought of such kavxnua cp. 1 Thess. ii. 19, rls qucy 
0TEPavos KavxXioews; 7} odxl Kal Upets Eumpocbev rot Kuplov fuav...év 
TH twapovolg atrod; There as here he looks forward to a personal 
recognition of his converts at the Lord’s Coming, and to a special joy 
over them. 


els Hpépav Xpirrod. ‘Unto the day,” in view of it. He anticipates 
the “‘exultation” to be actually felt év neEpa Xpiorod. 


eis kevdv. A phrase exclusively Pauline in N:T. See 2 Cor. vi. ub 
bh els Kevov Thy xXdpw...déEacdar; Gal. ii. 2, Hanes els Kevoy Tpéxw, 
1 Thess. iii. 5, els xevov...xézros. 


Bpapov...ekomlaca. “Did run,” “did toil.” He anticipates his 
retrospect from ‘the day of Christ,” and sees the present race and 
present toil summed up into recollections. For such an aorist ep, 
1 Cor, xiii. 12, rére emiyvdoount Kabws Kal éreyviaOnv. 

On the metaphor of €dpauov, a favourite one with St Paul, giving 
the thought of both the energy and the goal of life, ep. e.g. Acts xx. 
24, TeNeBoat Tov Spduor Mov: Gal. ii. 2, uh aws els xevov Tpéxw 7 
&dpauov: 2 Tim. iv. 7, roy Spouov reréXexa: and see 1 Cor. ix. 24, 26; 
Rom, ix. 16; Heb. xii, 1, 

Lightfoot thinks that in éxorlaca we have a probable allusion to 
the training of the athletic runner; he finds wh tpéxe, wp komia, na 
connexion suggestive of this (Anthol. m1. p. 166). He quotes (as a 
possible echo of St Paul here) Ignatius (ad Polyc. c. 6) cuwrpéxere, 
ovyxomare. On St Paul’s athletic metaphors see Appendix L. 


17. “AdAd el kal. He takes up the thought suggested by éxorlaca, 
as if to say, “Toil it is indeed; but it is glad, ungrudging toil; if it 
involves my shedding my blood for you, it will be only joy to me,” 
“‘Meanwhile” may thus represent d\\a. 


orévdopar. “I am being outpoured”; ‘libated,” in my life-blood. 
‘The present tense places the hypothesis vividly before the eyes; but 
it does not...refer to present dangers...comp. e.g. Matt. xii, 26” [el 6 
Zaravas tov D. éxBddde] (Lightfoot). But it is at least Possible that, 
In suspense as he was about the issue of his trial, he is here thinking 
of martyrdom as perhaps at the door. 

For the phrase ep. 2 Tim, iv, 6, éya yap Hon orévSoua. Lightfoot 
compares Ignat. ad Rom. c. 2, a close parallel here, ph Taphoxnobé 
(Hot) Tod crovdicO Ava 0e@, ws ere Ovovacrijproy erouudv eorip, 
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_ The Vulg. here has immolor, and the lexicographer Hesychius (cent. 
iv.) explains orévSoua here by @vodyoua. But the imagery is cer- 
tainly more precise than this allows. 


éml rq Gvolg. “On,” as a libation is shed on the altar. He views 
the Philippians, in their character of consecrated believers (cp. Rom. 
xii. 1), as a holocaust to God; and upon that sacrifice the drink- 
offering, the outpoured wine, is his own life-blood, his martyrdom for 
the Gospel which he has preached to them. Cp. Num. xv. 5 for the 
Mosaic libation, olvov els crovdiy...moinoere él ris ONokauTdsews. Light- 
foot thinks that a reference to pagan libations is more likely in a letter 
to a Gentile mission; but surely St Paul familiarized all his converts 


with O.T. symbolism ; and his own mind was of course full of it. 


4 Ovola Kal Aeroupyla tas mioTews Dpav. “The sacrifice and 
ritual” were “of” their faith because vitally connected with ite in 
faith they were self-surrendered to their Saviour; so they were them- 
selves ‘‘a living sacrifice,” and their lives were a sacerdotal ordinance. 
Cp. Rom. xv. 16 (with note in the Cambridge Bible for Schools) for an 
instructive parallel. There the 20vn are the mpoogopd, and the evay- 
yéoy is the matter on which the lepovpyia is exercised. Here the 
Philippians are both sacrifice and priests, while Paul is their libation. 

These are the only two passages where the Apostle connects the 
language of sacerdotalism with the distinctive work of the Christian 
ministry; and both passages have the tone of figure and, so to speak, 


poetry- 
xalpa. With the deep joy of love in self-sacrifice. 


cuvxatpe Tacw jpiv. Again the warm and significant “you all.” 
Zuvxalpew can mean “to congratulate”; 80 Plutarch, Mor. 231 8 
(quoted by Lightfoot), cvvxalpw 7h model, in a context which leaves no 
doubt of the meaning. This meaning is in point here. Dying for 
them, his last thought would be congratulation on their faith and 
obedience. 

The Epistle of Polyearp to the Philippians, at the beginning, has 
cuvexapyy vylv peyarws év Kupiy, words which may be an echo of 
these. 

1g. ro Stavros. “In the same manner” (R.V.). So Matt. xxvii. 
44, 7d 6’ abrd Kal ol Agorat...dvetdfov airov. “The accusative [rd 
airé] defines rather the character than the object of the action” 
(Lightfoot). 

xatpere kal cvvyatperé pot. Gaudete et congratulamint miht, Vulg. 
The Greek leaves us free to explain it as either imperative (as Vulg.) 
or indicative. If the latter is chosen, it is little else than the im- 
perative in disguise; he assumes their joy and congratulation in order 
to enjoin it. Lightfoot quotes from Plutarch (Mor. p- 847 c) the 
xalpere kal xalpomev of the messenger from Marathon; the xalpere 
there is probably indicative. 

He bids them share his martyr-joy, 


spirit. 


as partners of the martyr- 


=> 
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19—30. H&E proposes soon TO SEND TimoTHEUS: HE SENDS WITHOUT 
DELAY EPaPHRopITUus, 


19. *Edmifo 8%. But,” amidst these exalted joys and trials, he 
hopes soon to take a practical step to obtain fuller information about the 
Philippians. He refers back to the words éy ri drovucia Hou, ver, 12, 


év kuplm ’Inood. See note on év omddyxvos X.’I., i. 8. 
Tipdbeov. See note on Tiubdeos, i. 1. 


Kayo, As well as you; he assumes their good courage, and with 
noble modesty speaks as one who needs it to kindle his own. 


eduxe. “Be of good heart.” The verb is very rare in Greek; 
edpuxia, edpuxos, are not so. For the meaning see e.g, Kurip. Med. 
402: epm’ eis ro Sewdy* voy dyov ebpuxlas. 


20. ydp. He gives his reason for sending Timothy. There was 
no one like him in natural fitness for this task, 


loduxov. A slight echo perhaps of ebyuyd. “Of equal soul,” i.e. 
to Timotheus (Lightfoot); no other delegate would have such qualifi- 
cations of unselfish Sympathy with Philippi. « The word lcéWuxos is 
extremely rare. It occurs in Msch. Agam. 1470 (1446) ” (Lightfoot) ; 
kpdtos iad. éx ywatkdy, i.e. ‘a strength of soul, shewn by women, equal” 
to that of men. The word occurs elsewhere in the Greek Scriptures 
only Psal. liv. 13 (Heb., lv. 14, “It was thou, mine equal”), as a 
rendering of the Hebrew « after my scale, or standard,” ‘355, 


with ‘“ a root meaning to be thoughtful, and akin to Hdprus, memor, 
&c.” (Grimm, ed. Thayer, s,y.), Usage anywise leaves the meaning of 
anxiety unmistakable.—See the verb again below, iv. 6, and the note 
there. The two passages are not discordant. Timothy’s Hépiuva here 
would be intense thought for others (so 1 Cor. vii, 32, 34, xii. 2, 5; 
2 Cor, x1. 28). The Héptuva forbidden there would be, in effect, the 
failure to pass on our burthens to the Lord for His car 
This is the ordinary reference of the word in N.T, 


21. of Tavres, Slightly more definite than mdyres: it is the 
mdyres in question; “all of them,” 


td éavtdy. Their own ease or safety, 
in toil or duty, 


ov ta X.’I. The whole verse indicates some bitter disappoint 
felt by St Paul; Demas (2 Tim. iv, 10) had hi ma. Selll ve 
must not understand St Paul to condemn 


or their personal preferences 
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him, many of whom would not be free agents for this mission; it 
must be all who could have gone if they would. 

Let us not fail to remember that to the true disciple in his true 
condition r& Xpicrobd "Inood are, as such, the supreme interest. 


22. tiv Soxipry. ‘* The test” through which he passed, before 
your eyes, when we were both at Philippi—Or perhaps doxtw here 
means the result of the test, ‘‘proved fitness.” In Greek, as in 
English, abstract nouns are constantly passing from “process” to 
“result” (e.g. olkodouy), and becoming more concrete. 

és warpl téxvov. ‘As child with father”; supplying civ in idea 
from the next words. Observe réxvoy, the tender word, of the born 
child; see on ver. 15 above. For St Paul’s fatherly love for Timothy 
see 2 Tim. i. 2, and that whole Epistle. 

obv gol. Slightly emphatic by position; as if to say, you saw his 
devotion of course, for it was shewn in connexion with me, your own 
Apostle. 

Bovrevoev. ‘He did bondservice”; almost, ‘he slaved.” The 
aorist gathers up Timothy’s toil at Philippi into one thought. This 
is better than to render it, “‘He entered on bondservice”; for the 
reference is plainly not to his first Christian work, but to his labours 
at Philippi. 

els 7d evayyédtov. Well paraphrased by R.V., ‘¢in furtherance of 
the gospel.” See note on i. 5 above. For ebayyédor in the sense of 
missionary work, see below, iv. 3. 

23. TovTov piv odv. “So him,” with a slight emphasis; he is 
about to speak of others too, himself and Epaphroditus. 

és dv...efavrms. “At once when” (Lightfoot). “For ds dy tem- 
poral, comp. Rom. xv. 24 [ds dv mopedvwpar els THY Dravlay], 1 Cor. xi. 
34 [ra Aourd, ws av EO, duardtouat]” (Lightfoot). 

dbiSo. ‘Get a view of,” as from a point of observation. Cp. 
Jonah iv. 5, éws of daldy rh éorae 7H aodet.—On the form apléw here, 
see above, introductory notes to ch. ii. 

va, wept ene. ‘*My circumstances,” “ my position.” 

24, wérowWa. See above on eros, i. 6; and ep. on olda, i, 25. 


é& kuptw. See above, on i. 8. 

raxéws. The word is elastic; it may refer to weeks or to months. 
What he is “sure of” is that he will follow promptly in Timothy’s 
track.—Lightfoot compares the closely parallel language of 1 Cor. lv. 
17, 19: éreppa duiv Typddeor, és éorly pov TEKVOV...chEVTOMAL 6é Tax éws 
mpos duas, éav 6 Képios Oedjoy- 

25. ’Avaykaiov 5. As against the less obligatory call for Timothy’s 
journey. There was @ duty, to Epaphroditus and to Philippi, and 
it must not be postponed. 

AyNTApHy- Render, in English idiom, “*T have counted,” or 1 
count.” The aorist is “epistolary,” and gives the writer’s present 
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thought as it will appear when the reader gets the letter, (Cp. e.g. 
dvéreuwa, Philem. 11.) 


observable that this saint’s name embodies that of Aphrodite. Cp. 
the names Phebe, Nereus, &e., Rom. xvi. Little scruple seems to have 
been attached in the early Church to the retention of pre-baptismal 
idolatrous names.—We know Epaphroditus only from this Epistle; 
the one brief portrait shews a noble and lovable character. 


Tov dde\ddv Kal ouvepyov Kal Twetpatiorny pov. A singularly 
emphatic commendation. Evidently he had toiled and striven “an 
the Gospel,” in no common way, at St Paul’s side, whether at Philippi 
in the past or now recently at Rome, as Lightfoot suggests. For the 
word oworparusrys cp. Philem. 2, where it is applied to Archippus; 
and for the imagery of warfare cp. 2 Cor. x. 3; 1 Tim. i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 
3,4. The Christian is not only a worker, but in his work has to deal, 
soldier-wise, with ‘all the power of the enemy” (Luke x, 19). 


Upav 8 dardcrodov. “ Your delegated messenger.” Cp. 2 Cor. viii. 
23; ddeApol Audy, drdarodor éxkAnor@v. There is no Scripture evidence 
for giving the word daréaroXos in N.T. the meaning of chief pastor of 
a church or district. Meanwhile, it seems to mean more than merely 
4 messenger; it has gathered a certain sacredness from our Lord’s use 
of it (Luke vi. 13) for His twelve chosen Messengers; it has a religious 
colour, like our word missionary. May not this word fairly represent 
it here ?—* your missionary to me,” with a gracious pleasantry, as if 
the Philippians were sending a evayyédov of pious love to St Paul, 


Aetroupyoy rijs xpelas pov. Group these words, as does R.V., still 
under the judy just above: “‘Your missionary and minister to (lit., 
of) my need.” The Aeroupyla is explained below, iv. 18, where 
Epaphroditus appears as the conveyer of the Philippian offerings to 
St Paul.—Acroupyés is a public servant or minister, At Athens, 


widened, but commonly retaining the idea of publicity and com- 
mission. In the Greek Scriptures Aetroupyés is used of a king’s 
servant (1 Kings x. 5); of a magistrate, as the minister of God’s order 


26. émurobdy jy. “He was (i.e., as an English letter would run, 
“the has been,” or ‘the is”) in a state of longing”; he feels home-sick 
for you. See note on i. 8. 


Tdvras das. One of the many instances of markedly inclusive 
reference to the Philippians, See the last note on i, 8. Epaphro- 
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ditus, St Paul implies, has no partial or partizan thoughts of the 
Philippians; his love knows no cliques. On the reading here see 
critical notes. 


adnpovev. ‘Sore troubled”; almost, “bewildered,” “distraught.” 
The word is used of our blessed Lord’s Agony, Matt. xxvi. 37; Mar. xiv. 
33; its only other occurrencesin N.T. The derivation is either (Butt- 
mann, Lezil. pp. 29, &c.) from a- and dfyos, ‘not at home,” ‘“un- 
easy” (Buttmann compares nicht daheim sein, mir ist wunheimlich), or 
(Lobeck, quoted and approved by Lightfoot) is connected with déjca, 
to be sated, to loathe, and so to be restless. 


Sti nobévnoev. “That he fell ill,” or (if the aorist presents the illness 
as a point in thought) ‘‘that he was ill,” or, as an English letter 
would have it, ‘‘that he has been ill.” Perhaps he had taken Roman 
fever. 


27. 6 Qeds Aénoev airdy. For Epaphroditus, as for St Paul, 
death would be xépdos (i. 21, and ep. 1 Cor. ili. 23) from one supreme 
point of view. Yet death in itself is not the Christian’s choice; see 
Joh. xxi. 18 (drov od GéXexs), and 2 Cor. v. 4 (od OédAopev Exddoacba). 
And it closes the joys of cross-bearing service. As Chrysostom says, 
discussing the problem of ‘‘mercy”’ here, 7d cepdadvat Wuxas ovK ee 
Aourov dmehOdvras éxei. To Epaphroditus death would have been 
withdrawal from his beloved work for Philippi; and this pang was 
spared him. 

dAAd Kal éné. Characteristically, he loves to emphasize the value 
of his friends to him. Cp. e.g. Rom. xvi. 4. 


Abwny éxl AdtHY. Bereavement would have been added to great 
and much-including trial of captivity.—Observe the perfect natural- 
ness and candour of his thought and feeling. He has ‘‘the peace of 
God,” and “strength for all things” (iv. 7, 13). But this means no 
torpor, and no hardening. He is released from embitterment and 
from murmurs, but by the same process every sensibility is deepened. 
So it was with his Lord; Joh. xi. 33, 35, 38. 

Observe that the ydpicua laydrwy, exercised by St Paul at Melita 
(Acts xxviii. 8), was evidently not at his absolute disposal, He could 
not command his friend’s recovery; it was mere mercy. 

. ‘*Get,” not merely ‘‘have.” ‘That I might not incur an 


accumulation of griefs.” 
28. treppa. Anglicé, ‘<I have sent,” “I am sending.” 


ddumétepos. Again with perfect candour of heart he does not say 
‘‘glad,” but “less sorrowful.” ‘The separation from Epaphroditus 
would be a human sorrow, which would temper the happiness with 
which he would restore him to the Philippians; and he does not 
disguise it. 

29. mpooSéxerQc...atrdv. ‘Receive him”; words which perhaps 
suggest that to some among them, affected by their small internal 
divisions, Epaphroditus would be not quite acceptable. But we may 


x qorneny tonto co ret Arreht Le tions the qo 
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explain the Greek rather, “Accept him,” as my gift to you; in which 
sense no appeal would be implied. Cp. Heb. xi. 35, od tT poo beid- 
Bevot Tiv arodtTpwcw. 


herd dons Xapas. His own “sorrow” hinders not in the least his 
sympathy with their joy. 


évriwous éxere. “Hold in high value.” The adjective is used of 
the centurion’s ‘‘valuable” slave (Luke vii. 2), and of the “costly” 
Stone (1 Pet. ii. 4, 6).—Epaphroditus was perhaps a little under- 
valued at Philippi, in proportion to St Paul’s estimate of him. 


30. Sid Td tpyov Xpirrod. On the reading, see critical notes. 


BeXpt Oavdrov iyyrev. Oavdryw, or els @dvaroy, would be the usual 
construction. It is as if he were about to write uéxpe 0. Aodévyncer, 
and then varied the expression. 


TapaBodevodpevos TH uxq- For the reading, see critical notes, 
If we read TapaSourevoduevos, we must render, taking bad counsel for 
his life,” i.e. acting with no regard for it. The text may be rendered 
“playing the gambler with his life” (as Lightfoot), or “hazarding 
his life” (R.V.). TapaBonever@ar is a verb known only through this 
passage. ITIapaBdadrNecOac is to cast a die, to venture; hence the 
adjective mapdSoXos, reckless; on which apparently this verb is formed. 
Lightfoot compares dowreverOa, to play the spendthrift.—Connected 
with mapdBoXos is the ecclesiastical term TapaBoddvos, parabolanus, a 
member of a “minor order” devoted to nursing the infected, and 
other hazardous duties. The order probably originated in Constan- 
tine’s time, It acquired later a bad reputation as a turbulent body, 
troublesome to magistrates for riotous interruption of public business. 
At the council called the Latrocinium, at Ephesus, a.p. 449, “six 
hundred of them appeared as the tools of the brutal Barsumas, to 
coerce malcontents to support his measures” (Dict. Chr. Ant., s.v.). 


Wa dvardnpdoy Kd. Cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 17: 70 duérepov borépnua 
atrol dvamdijpwoay, and Col. i, 24: dvravamAnp® Ta vorephuara Tov 
OiYewy ro} Xpiorod, that is, the “tribulations” involved in evangeli- 
zation, which the Lord had as it were left unfinished, to be completed 
by his followers, ’ 

St Paul here means no blame to the Philippians. Epaphroditus 
had come forward to do what they, as a community, could not do— 


travel to Rome to help St Paul in his needs, carrying with him the 
collection they had so lovingly made. 


THS meds pe Aetroupylas. “Of the ministration designed for me,” 


CHAPTER III. 


8. cod. So N*ABCDS, 17 37, and many other cursives, copt, Amb 
Aug. St Augustine says (de Trin. i. 13) that Greci codices omnes, 
aut pene omnes, are for this reading, while in nonnullis,..Latinis he 


finds spiritu Deo. ®°D%, syr (pesh) vulg goth arm eth, Orig Chr Vict 
read Gey. All modern Editors cod, 
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6. {mAos. So N*ABD}. NeD>° and the cursives read ¢Arov, the 
classical form, In Clem. Rom. Ep. ad Cor. both forms are freely 
used: €.g. dia fHdos, § 4, dud SFror, § 5. 

7. daddd. So (or ddd’) NBD3, the mass of cursives, vulg syrr 
copt, Aug. NAG, 17, Cyr Al, om dAXa. > 

8. pevodvye. NA, 17 37, and many other cursives, Bas (in one 
place) Cyr. nev oby ye. BD,G, many cursives, Bas (in one place) Chrys 
read wév ofy only, LTr Ell pév ofy: Tisch Hevodyye: WH ev ovp ye, 

oKiBada. So (without elva:) N*BD3G,, 17, vulg syr (pesh) arm eth, 
Orig. N°ADS$, 37 47, and most other cursives, Bas Chrys Cyr add 
eat after cxUBada. 

10. ra0npdtwy. So N*B. N°D,G,K,L, all cursiyes, prefix ray. 
This seems preferable, though Tisch Treg omit. 

guvpophifopevos. N*™°D2 guy. ABP, 17, Orig. Bas, cupp-. 
X°D?K.L, the mass of carsives, Chrys Theodoret read cuLmoppovpevos. 
Recent editors all prefer Tuppoppifouevos, as the less usual form, and 
so less likely to be an emendation. Another reading is found in G, 
owoprefouevos, rendered cooneratus in the Latin of the MS.: “bear. 
ing with Him the burthen of His death.” But this, though there is 
other Latin evidence for it, is not to be considered, 

11. tv & vexpoy. So NABD,, 17 73 80, vulg goth syr (pesh and 
hark), Bas Chrys Orig (Lat. transl.) Tert. So all recent Editors. KL, 
most cursives, copt, Theodoret Theophyl read ray veKkp@v. 

12. tnd Xpicrot *Incod. So NA, 47 73 80, vulg copt arm, Chrys 
Aug. BD3G,, 17, goth, Clem Or (Lat. transl.) Tert Hilar read td 
Xpioro}. The evidence is well balanced. Tisch Xpeorod "Incot, WH 
Xpiorot [Incod}], Lachm Treg Wordsw Ell Alf Ltft read Xpisrob, 

13. ovmw, So NAD}, 17 47 73 80 and many other cursives, copt 
syr (harkl*) wth, Clem Bas, BD§G,, 37 and most other cursives, vulg 
syr (pesh and philox text) goth arm, Orig Tert read od. Tisch WH 
[text: marg od] ojrw. Treg Ell Alf Ltft ov. 

16. orouxeiv. So the sentence ends &*AB, 17, copt sah, Hil Aug. 
KL, the mass of cursives, syrr eth add the words xavém, 7d abrd 
gpovety. So Wordsw., alone among recent editors. Lightfoot writes 
ad loc., ‘‘the words after crovyelv in the received text (kavém, Td abrd 
gpovew) are interpolated from Gal. vi. 16, Phil. ii. 2. Of these card 
is a correct gloss, while rd airé ppovety expresses an idea alien to the 
context,” 

21. ovtppopdhoy (sivu-ND2G). Before this word DPK,L, 17 37 47 and 
the mass of cursives, syrr, Epiph Chrys Aug Jer read els 7d yevéoOau 
airé. The text is read by NABD}G,, vulg goth copt arm sth, Iren 
Euseb Ath Cyr Tert Cyp Hilar. All recent editors read text. The 
additional words are almost certainly a grammatical gloss, 

avt@. So N*ABD], many cursives, Eus Epiph Cyr Chrys (in 
one place). N°*D$L, most cursives, Chrys (in two places) Hil Amb 
read éavrg. So Wordsw alone of recent editors, WH air. 
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Cu. II]. 1—3. Let THEM CULTIVATE JOY IN THE LORD AS THE TRUE 
PRESERVATIVE FROM JUDAISTIC ERROR. 


1. To Aourév. “For the rest”; “For what remains.” §o below, 
iv. 8; and Eph. vi. 10: 7d Aorwov...€vdvvauodcde, rh. For St Paul’s 
use of the phrase see also (Aourdv) 1 Cor.i. 16; (8 6¢ Aowrdv) 1 Cor. iv. 2 ; 
2 Cor. xiii. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 1, and (ro Aovrod) Gal. vi. 17. On the whole 
it_seems not so much to introduce an immediate conclusion (as 
“ finally”? would .do) as to mark. a transition on the way to it. It 
‘*signifies for the rest, besides, moreover,...forming a transition to 
other things to which the attention of the...reader is directed” 
(Grimm, ed. Thayer, s.v. \ou7és). 

Here the Apostle is approaching the end of his Epistle, entering on 
its last large topic, the difference between a true Gospel and a false. 
Hitherto, on the whole, with much accessory matter, he has been 
dealing with the blessedness of unity. Now he will deliver a definite 
message about saving truth in view of particular errors; and then he 
will close. Td. ourér fitly introduces this. 

The connexion of the passage has been debated; particularly the 
bearing of the words ra atra ypddew duiv, following on yalpere év 
kuplg. No previous injunction to rejoice appears in this Epistle ; and 
there is no trace of a previous Epistle, which might have spoken so. 
Bp Lightfoot’s solution is as follows: “The same things” are the 
exhortations to unity, often made already, and which St Paul was 
now just about to reinforce. But he was interrupted, and did not 
dictate again till, perhaps, some days had intervened. He then dropped 
the intended appeal, and turned instead to the subject of doctrinal 
error. Lightfoot accordingly, in his edition, breaks the text at 
the close of ver. 1, and regards ver. 2 as the opening of a new para- 
graph or chapter. 

But can we think it likely that St Paul, with his scribe beside him, 
would have let the Epistle go forth in a state so disjointed ? 

The following seems a more probable theory: St Paul sees at 
Philippi the risk of doctrinal error ; error which in one way or another 
would undervalue “Christ* and Him crucified.” The true antidote 
would be a developed and rejoicing insight into Christ and His work, 
such as had been given to himself. This shall now be his theme. 
And this, in a sense, he has touched on already, by his frequent allusions 
to the Saviour’s union with His people, and above all by such passages 
as i. -20—23, ii. 5—18. So in treating now of Ohrist as their 
righteousness, life, peace, and glory, and of ‘rejoicing in Him” as 
such, he is ‘writing the same things” as before, only in a more 
explicit way. All “ other gospels,” whatever their details, were alike 
in this, that they beclouded that great joy. Thus the special injunc- 
tion to ‘‘rejoice” affects both the past context and the following ; 
particularly it leads on to ver. 3 below, Kavxwpevot ev X. 1. 

“From the loss of our glory in Thee, preserve us” (Litany of the 
Unitas Fratrum, the “‘ Moravian” Church). 


xalpere. The R.V. margin has “ Or, farewell,” But the rendering 
‘rejoice ” (A.V, and text of R.V,) is supported by iv. 3, which seems to 
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take up this phrase, and adds rayrére. And already in ii. 18 we have 
had yalpew in (obviously) the sense of rejoicing. The Latin Versions 
read gaudete in Domino. Chrysostom writes in loc. ai Oriwes...ai Kara, 
Xpicrov exover Xapav. 

Ta atta. See the notes above, on the connexion of the passage. 


pol pev ovk éxvnpdy, Upiv 8 dedadés. The words form an iambic 
trimeter! of a rhythm frequent in the Comedians. They may be a 
quotation. In 1 Cor. xy. 33 we have almost certainly such a quota- 
tion: ¢Oelpovew 76 xXpnTH’ (or xpyord) buiAar Kaxal: TI] converse 
cankers fair morality.” For similar apparent verse-quotations in the 
N.T. see Acts xvii. 28, ék rod yap yévos écudv: Tit. i. 12, Kpfres del 
Slee krk.: and perhaps Jas i. 17, raca décts ayabn Kab may Sépnua 
TEAELOV, 

We may render here, rhythmically, ‘‘ To me not irksome, it is safe 
for you.” 


2. Pdéwere. “Comp. Mark iv. 24, Bdérere ri dxovere: 2 Joh. 8, 
Bdérere éavro’s: so frequently Bdérere dé (e.g. Mark viii, 15) and 
Brérere wih (e.g. Luke xxi. 8)” (Lightfoot).—Latin Versions, videte. 


tobds Kivas. “The dogs”; a known class or party ;_evidently the 
Judaistic teachers within the Church, to whom he.has referred already. 
in_ another tone.and_connexion. (i--15)-a8-active-at—Rome, These 
Pharisee-Christians perhaps called the uncircumcised converts kvves, 
as the Pharisees proper called all Gentiles. See e.g. Joh. Lightfoot 
(Hor. Hebr. on Matt. xy. 26): “By this title the Jews disgraced the 


Gentiles...D'293 1wO) DO NIN. The nations of the world 
[that is the heathen] are likened to dogs {Midr. Tillin, fol. 6. 3].”” The 
habits of the dog suggest ideas of uncleanness 3 and its half-wild con- 
dition in Eastern towns makes it a simile for an outcast. In 
Scripture, the “dog” appears in connexions almost always of either 
contempt or dread; e.g. 1 Sam. xxiy, 14; 2 Ki. viii. 13 ; Psal. xxii. 
16, 20; Matt. vii. 6; Rey. xxii, 15. St Paul here « turns the tables” 
on the Judaistic rigorist. The Judaist, and not the simple believer 
who comes direct from paganism to Messiah, is the real outcast from 
Messiah’s covenant. The same view is expressed more fully, Gal. y. 
2—4: KarnpyjOnre dd Xpisrob, olives év Vou dikaoda Be. 


Tovs Kakods épydras. ‘The evil workers” (R.Y.). Or possibly, 
“the bad,” i.e. unskilful, <‘ workmen.” These are the same persons 
under another view. Possibly, by a sort of verbal play, he alludes to 
their doctrine of salvation by “ works,” épya, not by faith (see e.g. 
Rom. iii. 27, xi. 6; Gal. ii. 16, iii. 2); as if to say, ‘They are all for 
working, to win merit. But they are bungling workmen, spoiling the 


1 T owe this remark to a friend, i 
2 The words occur in a fragment of the Thais of Menander; but Socrates 
(the historian) adduces (iii. 16, ad Jin.) the verse as proof that St Paul was not 
avijKoos Tod Evpimidovdpaudrwv. (And cp. Clem. Alex. Strom. i, 14, 59.) “Perhaps 
Menander borrowed...from Euripides” (Alford). Socrates (zbid.) quotes Tit.i. 12; 
Acts xvii. 28; as proofs of St Paul’s acquaintance with E pimenides and Aratus 


respectively, 
G2 
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fabric of the Gospel.” See 2 Cor, xi. 13 for the same apparent double 
meaning of this word; Wevdardarodot, épydrat dbrc0L. : 

See ii. 12 above for the precept to work in the right sense and direc- 
tion. 


Tv katatouyv. Latin Versions, concisionem. “The mutilation”’; 
i.e. the persons who teach it. By this harsh word, kindred to zepi- 
Toun, he condemns the Judaist’s rigid zeal for bodily circumcision. 
In the light of the Gospel, to demand circumcision as a saying ordi- 
nance was to demand a mere maltreatment of the body, no better than 
that of the Baal-priests (1 Ki. xviii, 28, careréuyivro Kara Tov éOicpov 
avtav, LXX,). 

See Lightfoot on Gal. v, 12 (6pedov Kal droxdovra) for a somewhat 
similar use of words in a kindred connexion. Lightfoot’s interesting 
note here gives other instances of St Paul’s play on words; e.g. 
2 Thess. ii. 11, épyagomevos, weprepyatoudvous ; Rom. xii. 3, ppoveiv, 
bmepppoveiy, cwhpovelv. Cp. Acts viii. 30, ywdoxes a dvaywwores; 

Wyclif curiously renders, ‘‘se y® dyuysioun”; Tindale and 
‘Cranmer,’ ‘‘ Beware of dissencion (dissensyon),” 


3. pets yap éopev 1 meptroury. Cp. esp. Gal. iii. 7, 29, ef dpets 
Xpicrov, dpa rod ’ABpadu omépua éoré, car’ émaryyeNlay kAnpbyouor, and 
Eph. ii, 11, 19, of deysuevor dxpoBvarla vd Tis Neyouévns meprrou fs... 
oupmoNirat [éore] Tov aylwy, Tr. 


ot mvedpart Qeod Aatpevovres. “ Who worship by the Spirit of God” 
(R.V.). On the reading, see critical note. In this reading Aarpedvev 
is used without an expressed object, as in e.g. Luke ii. 37, Aarpevovea 
vixta kat yuépav. The verb originally means any sort of service 
(Adrpis, ancilla), domestic or otherwise ; but in Biblical Greek usage 
gives it an almost invariable connexion (see Deut. xxvill. 48 for an 
exception) with the service of worship, and occasionally (e.g. Heb. viii. 
5, xiii. 10) with the worship of priestly rituat. Probably this use is 
in view here. The Apostle claims the spiritual believer as the true 
priest of the true rite. 


mvetpatt Scot. For this phrase (rve(ua Ge00) in St Paul see Rom. 
viii. 9, 14; 1 Cor, vii. 40, xii. 3; 2 Cor. iii, 3, See 2 Cor. iii. at large 
for the supremely significant place given by St Paul in the Gospel 
message to the gift and work of the Holy Spirit. 


_ Kavxdpevot, “ Exulting,” “ glorying.’ The verb occurs here only 
in the Kpistle; cavxnua occurs i. 26, ii. 16. The idea is a joy em- 
phatically triumphant, the travesty of which would be boastfulness. 
Cp. Gal. vi. 13, Eno... yévouro Kavyaobat ei Hn év TE oTAVpG, KTV. 
What national and ritual privilege seemed to the Judaist, that 


Curist Jesus was to the Christian; pedestal and crown, righteousness 
and glory. 


Kal ovK év capKl merouOdres. Lit., ‘and not in flesh confiding.” 
The words suggest, by their arrangement, that we Christians have a 
‘‘confidence,” but that it is in something better than “the flesh.” 
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Zdpt: the word has occurred twice already, i. 22, 24, obviously in 
the sense of bodily conditions of life. Here, in a moral context, it hag 
to be illustrated by e.g. Rom. vii. 5, gre juev év 7H capkl: viii. 9, od« 
éoré év capxi, adda ev mvevpart: Gal. ili. 3, evaptduevor mvevwuart, viv 
gapxi émiredeiobe: v. 19, 7a épya THs capkés: vi. 12, evTporwmjaat év 
gapxl. Reviewing these and other like places in St Paul, we find that 
a fair practical equivalent for the word here is “ self,” as used e.g. in 
the English of Lavater’s hymn (O Jesus Christus, wachs in mir) : 


“Make this poor self grow less and less, 
Be Thou my life and aim.” 


It denotes man as apart from God, and then at discord with God. 
Accordingly it often comes to stand for whatever in man is not 
subject to the Holy Spirit; and so reaches what is its practical mean- 
ing here—anything, other than God, taken by man for his trust.and 
strength, e.g. religious observances, traditional privilege and position, 
personal religious reputation. From this whole region the Christian’s 
merol#nocs is transferred to Christ and His Spirit. 


4—1l. Sr Pavu’s owN EXPERIENCE AS A CONVERTED PHARISEE, 
AND ITs: Lessons. 


4. kalmep éyd txwv. The nominative is practically absolute; he 
might have written kalrep éuoi exovros, as nothing in the previous 
context stands in apposition with éy®. But the meaning is luminous, 

Strictly, the Apostle asserts that he has, not merely might have, 
this “confidence.” But the whole context of this passage, and of 
St Paul’s entire Gospel, assures us that this is only “‘a way of 
speaking.” He is looking from the Judaist’s view point, and speaks 
so. Granted those premisses, he has, in an eminent degree, what his 
adversary claims to have. R.V. rightly paraphrases, ‘‘though I 
myself might have confidence even in the flesh.”—Kal éy gapkl: on 
the Judaist’s principles, he is so good a legalist that he might rest his 
salvation even on ‘the flesh,” should Christ be not enough | 

Soxet. ‘Thinketh.” So R.V. text, and A.V. R.V. margin, 
‘“‘seemeth.” But the other is right in this context. For this (fre- 
quent) use of doxeiy see e.g. Luke xxiv. 37, éddkou mvetua Dewpetv : 
Acts xii. 9, édéxec dpaya B\érew. A still closer parallel here is Matt. 
iii. 9, uy ObEnre Néyew &y éavrois, where we are compelled to paraphrase, 
* Do not think in yourselves that you may say.” So here, “ Thinketh 
that he may have confidence.” 


éyo paddov. Cp. 2 Cor. xi. 21, 22 for a series of similar assertions. 


5. mepttony. ‘‘As to circumcision.” For the dative of reference 
ep. e.g. Rom. xii. 10, 77 pidaderdig pirscropyo, 79 crovdy wh oxvnpot. 

éxtarpepos. He was a born child of the covenant, and so received 
its seal as early as possible; no proselyte, circumcised as an adult; 
no Ishmaelite, waiting till he was thirteen (Gen. xvii. 25); cf. Joseph. 
Antt. i. 13 § 1,"ApaPes pera eros rpioxadéxaroy [rovwivra ras mep.- 
Topas}. 
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ék yévous “Iopand. ‘*Descended from Israel’s race,” ‘‘Israel” 
here may either be Israel collective, the chosen Nation, or Israel 
individual, the Patriarch who became “a prince with God” (Gen. 
xxxii, 28). The latter reference gives the more vivid emphasis, and 
so seems the more probable here. 

See Trench, V.7. Synonyms, § xxxix, and Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 16, 
for the idea proper to the words Israel, Israelite. Lightfoot says, 
‘‘ Israel is the sacred name for the Jews, as the nation of the Theocra ; 
the people under God’s covenant. Compare Ephes. ii. 12 amn)o- 
apiatvor Tas wONGTGS FOU" Lopate Rom. ix. 4 ofrwés elow Iopandirat, 
av % viodecia x.7.d....Joh. i. 48 U5e dAnbs IopanNérns.” 


Beviapelv. So Rom. xi. 1; and ep. Acts xiii. 21. His tribe might 
give him special occasion for zerol@yo.s. Its head was Jacob’s much- 
loved son; it gave Israel its first lawful king (whose name the Apostle 
bore); and it had proved ‘‘ faithful among the faithless ” when, under 
Rehoboam, the Ten Tribes forsook the Davidie crown (1 Ki. xii. 21). 
Ehud (Judg. iii.) and Mordecai (Esth. ii. 5) were Benjamites. St Paul’s 
character nobly illustrates the courage and the fidelity of his tribe.— 
See further Conybeare and Howson, Life dc. of St Paul, ch. ii. 


“EBpatos e‘EBpalwy. “Hebrew, and of Hebrew parentage.” Cp. 
again 2 Cor. xi. 22.—In the O.T. and Apocrypha the word “‘ Hebrew”? 
(occurring about 40 times altogether) is the distinctive national term, 
by which an Israelite would describe himself, or be described, as 
against such similar terms as Philistine &c. But in the N.T. (not in 
later Christian writers, or in Jewish or pagan literature) it denotes 
the Jew who cherished his national language and manners, as dis- 
tinguished from the “ Hellenist,” who usually spoke Greck and largely 
conformed to Gentile customs. See Acts vi. 1. The ‘* Hebrew ” 
would thus pose as one of an inner national circle, See further 
Trench, wt supra, and Conyb. and Howson, ch. ii. 

katd vopov. ‘The law,” in the sense of the Mosaic ordinances, is 
obviously intended. Here, as often, the article is omitted, because 
the word is otherwise sufficiently defined. 


Papioatos. So Acts xxiii. 6, xxvi. 5; cp. Gal.i. 14. In rabbinic 
Hebrew the word is Pens, P’rishin, from OB, “to separate, to de- 
fine.” ‘‘Suidas s.v. quotes Cedrenus as follows, bapicaior, of Epunvevdmevor 
apwpiopévor* mapa 7d wepltew Kal apopifew éavrods Tv Ad\wv dardvTeVv 
els re 7d Kabapwrarov rod Biov Kal axpiBéorarov, Kal els ra Tod vdjLou 
évrdhwara” (Grimm, ed. Thayer, 8.v.). See Josephus, Antt. xiii. 18, 
23, xvil. 3, xviii. 2, for accounts of the Pharisees by a Pharisee of the 
Apostolic age. ‘The Pharisees were the enthusiasts 
Judaism ” (Conyb. and Howson, as above); the votaries of religious 
precision, elaborate devotion, vigorous proselytism, exclusive privilege 
and the most intense nationalism. They were in high esteem with 
the common people, according to Josephus. He gives their numbers 
as about 6000 (Antt. xvii, 3); when an oath of allegiance to Herod I. 
was demanded, oide ol dvdpes ob Ouocay, bvres brép é£axroytruor, 

St Paul was “son of a Pharisee” (Acts xxiii. 6; though Lightfoot 
here suggests that this means “a Pharisee’s disciple”); and the student 
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and follower (Acts xxii. 3) of the Pharisee (Acts v. 34) G liel 
probably ‘‘Rabban” Gamaliel, grandson of Hillel ie 


6. katd {iAos. Here in the sense of ardour, earnestness ; sincere, 
though sinfully conditioned by moral blindness. (See Acts xxvi. 9 
éy®...€50fa euavtg mpds 7d dvoua...delv woddd evayria mpa&ar.)—Zros 
sometimes takes the meaning of jealousy, rancour; e.g. Rom, xiii. 18, 
HH &ptdt kal §fw. But this would be out of place here. - 


Sidkev tiv ekAnolay. See his own words, Acts xxvi. 11, repicods 
Eupawduevos abrots édlwxov, xrd.: 1 Cor. xv. 9, édlwia thy éxkr. Tod 
Geob: Gal. i, 13, Kab? daepBodhy edlwxov Thy éxkd. Tod Geos Kal émbp0ouv 
avriyy. 

_kard Sikaorivyy tiv év véuw. Literally, ‘as to law-included 
righteousness.” He means evidently completeness of legal observance, 
with its supposed claims to merit. No inquisitor could have found 
him defective here. 


yevopevos dpeymros. Almost, “turning out blameless.” R.V. well, 
“found blameless.” 

On the Pharisaic theory, his position was perfect, his title to 
‘confidence in the flesh” complete. 


7 ddAddriva. Almost, “But the kind of things which.” “Arwa 
is just more than d. He thinks not only of the things as things, but 
of their class and character.—On the reading dAnd, see critical note. 


képdn. Observe the plural. He had counted over his items of 
privilege and pride, like a miser with his bags of gold. 

Hynpar. “I have accounted’; we may say, “I have come to 
reckon.” 

Sid tov Xpiordv. ‘On account of the” (almost, “our”) ee 
not ‘‘for His sake” (imép roo X.) but ‘because of the fact of Him”; | 
because of the discovery, in Him, of the infinitely more than equiva- | 
lent of the xépéy of the past. Mussran, found out in His true glory, } 
was cause enough for the change of view. : 


{nplav. Observe the singular. The xépdn are all fused now into 
one undistinguished ¢yula. And (quia imports not only “no 
gain,” but a positive detriment. True, some of the xépdy at least 
were in themselves good things; pedigree, covenant-connexion, zeal, 
exactitude, self-discipline. But as a fact, viewed as he had viewed 
them, they had been shutting out Christ from his soul, and so every 
day of reliance on them was a day of deprivation of the supreme 
Blessing. 


8. dAAd pevodvye kal. Mey ovy corrects by emphasis; its common 
use in dialogue and discussion. ‘Nay rather, I even, &c,” 

jyotvpat. The present tense emphasizes the present consciousness; 
the nya is carried full into the present moment of thought. 


mavra. He has enumerated many things, but he will sweep every- 
thing into the scale which Curist has over-weighed. All that goes 
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under the head of personal ambition, for example, must go; his 
prospects of national and Church distinction; all, all is {nula, as 
against Christ. 


Sud 76 taepéxov. “On account of the surpassing(ness).” See on 
ii. 9 for St Paul’s love of superlative and accumulative words. 


TIS yooews. For atiry éorly 4 aidvios fw, Wa ywwoKwot, KTr. 
(Joh, xvii. 3). On the conditions and bliss of such knowledge see 
e.g. Joh. i. 10—12, xiv. 7, xvii. 25; Eph. iii. 19.—St Paul sometimes 
depreciates vous (e.g. 1 Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 2, 8). But there he means 
a knowledge separable from Divine light and life, a knowledge of mere 
theory, or of mere wonder, not of God in Christ. The ows here ig 
the recognition of the glory of the Son of the Father, a knowledge 
inseparable from loye; see the great paradox of Eph. iii, 19, yvava 
TI brepBaddovoay Tijs yooews ayarnv Tod Xpicrod. : 

Note the implicit witness of the language before us to the Deity of 


Christ. In Him this man had found the ultimate repose of his 
whole mental and moral nature. 


Xpiorrod’Incod rod kvplov pov. Observe the solemnity and fulness 
of the terms; a ‘final cadence” of faith, as its glorious Object is 
viewed anew. See too the characteristic Mov (cp. note on i. 3 above). 
The Gospel has an individualism, perfectly harmonious with its 
communism, but never to be merged in it. The individual “comes to” 
Christ (Joh. vi. 85, 37); and has Christ for Head (1 Cor. xi. 3); and 
lives by faith in Him who has loved and redeemed the individual 
(Gal. ii, 20). And such individual contact with the Lord is the secret 


of all true diffusion and communication of blessing through the 
individual. 


8V dv. Again, “on account of whom”; because of the fact of His 
glory. 

Ta TévTa &npdOnv. “I was deprived of my all.” He echoes the 
Snulay twice uttered above. His estimate was rudely verified, as it 
were, by circumstances. The treasures he inwardly surrendered 
were, as far as could be done, torn from him by man, when he 
deserted the Sanhedrin for Jesus Christ. 

Deeply moving is this passing reference to his tremendous sacrifice, 
a sacrifice which has of course a weighty bearing on the solidity of 
the reasons for St Paul’s change, and so on the evidences of our 
Faith. On this last point see the deservedly classical Observations on 
the Character dc. of St Paul, by George, first Lord Lyttelton, 1747. 


Ta mdvra. Rendered above, “my all.” This may be just too much 
as a translation for the ra, but fairly indicates its reference, 


oKiBara. Stercora, Vulg. ‘‘Refuse,” R.V. marg. In the medieval 
Lexicon of Suidas the word is explained by kw and Bédd\ew: Kuol- 
Bardy ze by, 7d Tois Kut Baddéuevov. Others “connect it with oxwp 
(cp. scoria, Lat, stercus), al. with a root meaning ‘to shiver,’ “shred?” 
(Grimm, ed. Thayer, s.v.). ‘The word seems to signify generally 
‘refuse,’ being applied most frequently in one sense or other to food, 
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as in Plut. Mor. p. 352 v repirrwua 8é Tpopijs Kal oxtBarov ovdéev dyvdv 
-..€o7t [x.7.r.]. The two significations most common are (1) ‘ Excre- 
ment...’ This sense is frequent in medical writers. (2) ‘The... 
leavings of a feast...? So again oxvBddicua, Pseudo-Phocyl. 144... 
oxuBddioua rparéfns” (Lightfoot). “The Judaizers spoke of themselves 
as banqueters...at the Father's table, of Gentile Christians as dogs... 
snatching up the refuse meat... St Paul has reversed the image” 
(Lightfoot). 


tva Xpuorrdv xepSrjcw. The verb echoes the képén of ver. 7. The 
repudiation of those “gains” was the condition for the reception of 
the supreme “gain,” Christ Himself, received by faith. In a sense 
he paid them down in exchange for Christ, and so “gained” Him; 
Christum lucri fecit (Vulg.). Cp. the language of Rev. iii. 18, cup- 
Bovrebw oo ayopdcoar rap’ éuod. True, they were worse than nothing, 
and Christ was all; but the imagery only enforces this by its paradox. 

“Iva xepéjcw. We might expect the optative here, as he is 
dealing with a past experience; and so with evpe0S just below. The 
conjunctive may be explained as expressing, in present terms, a 
past crisis, vividly realized. But besides, the subtle distinction 
between conjunctive and optative was not kept up in the popular 
language; so that the conjunctive was as a rule used for both “ may” 
and “might.” Cp. 1 Tim. i. 16, #reAOnv...wa év épuol...evdelEnrac 
"I. X., «rd., and Acts vy. 26, EpoBoivro tov adv, [iva] un ALOdcOwotr. 

Possibly the clause kai jy. ox. is parenthetic; the passage would 
thus present a vivid antithesis; “I suffered the loss of my all 
(and mere refuse I now see it to be) that I might make Christ my 
gain.” 

9. evpeO, “Found,” at any moment of scrutiny, here or hereafter. 
Lightfoot (on Gal. ii. 17, and here) remarks that ebploxew is very 
frequent in Aramaized Greek, and has somewhat lost its distinctive 
meaning. In the N.T. however it is seldom if ever used where that 
meaning has no point. Such a passage as 2 Pet. iii. 14 is a parallel 
here; crovidcare...dudunro atte ebpeOjvac év elpivy, where the refer- 
ence is to the Lord’s Coming. 


éy auto. Here the Christian’s incorporation with his Lord, for 
acceptance and spiritual life, is full in view. In the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians, written from the same chamber as this 
Epistle, we have this truth fully developed. See further above oni. 
1,/8. 

py exov epav Stkatocdvyv. ‘Not having a righteousness of mine 
own” (R.V.). The éuy is slightly emphatic by position. t 

Atxatoovyy is a word characteristic, and often of special meaning, 


in St Paul. In numerous passages (see esp. Rom. iii. 5—26, iv. 3, 5, 
6, 9, 11, 13; 1 Cor. i. 30; 2 Cor. iii. 10; Gal. ii. 21, with context) its 


leading idea _ is of satisfactoriness to Jaw, to legal Ludgment. OA 
righteousness of mine own” is thus a title to acceptance before God, 
on my own merits, supposed to satisfy the legal standard. See further, 
Appendix K. 
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tiv & vépov. “ The (righteousness) which is derived from the law,” 
on the Pharisaic theory of law and law-keeping, or any theory akin 
to it. For though he has the Pharisee proper, and the Christian 
Judaist, first in view, he looks beyond them to the whole principle 
they represent; this we may surely affirm in the light of the Epistles 
to the Romans and the Galatians. From the special Mosaic code he 
rises to the larger fact of the whole Divine preceptive code, taken as 
a covenant of ‘‘righteousness,” of acceptance: ‘Do this, . perfectly, 
and live; do this, and claim your acceptance.” Against this whole 
idea he places in its radiant simplicity the idea of ‘faith’; an ac- 
ceptance procured for us by the Redeeming Lord, and appropriated 
by us by the single means of faith, that is to say, acceptance of Him 
as our all, on the warrant of His promise. Such “faith” unites us to 
Christ, in the spiritual order; and in that union, by no ‘fiction’ but 
in fact, we receive His merits for our acceptance, and His power for 
our life and service. See further, Appendix K. 

Here we infer (from the general line of Pauline teaching) that the 
primary thought is that of an acceptance for Christ’s sake, as against 
acceptance for any personal merits of the man. Then comes in the 
spiritual development of the accepted person, as he receives the Christ 
who has died for him to live in him. 


tH Sid rletrews Xpirtov. “That which is through faith in Christ.” 
For the construction igris Xpirrod, with Xpicrés for object not subject, 
cp. Mar. xi, 22, éyere misrw Oe00: Acts iii, 16, éml rq micrer Tod dvd- 
Karos avrod: Gal, ii. 20, év risre: {3:79 709 viod rod Be00. In such cases 
the genitive gives the idea of cohesion, nexus; it presents the Object 
as clasped by mloris. 

Here again, as with vduos and dicawotvy, St Paul’s writings are the 
best commentary; see esp. Rom. iii. 21—28, xwpls vouov dikacoctyy:.. 
dix. 5€ Geod did mlorews "Inood Xpicrov...eis 7 evar airov Sixaov Kat 
Sixaodvra Tov éx mlorews’Inood, kr. In that passage there comes out, 
what is only latent here, the thought that the “faith” has reference 
specially to Christ in His propitiation, and that the blessing which it 
immediately receives is the justification (acceptance) of the believer. 
See further Rom. iv., v., viii. 33, 84; Gal. iii, 1—14, 21—24 ; Eph. ii. 
8, 9. As to the mlozis itself, at least its leading idea is personal trust 
in a promise, or, better, in a Promiser, Setting aside Jas ii, 14—26, 
where the argument takes up and uses an inadequate notion of 
mioris, namely correct creed (see Lightfoot, Gal., detached notes 
following ch. iii.), the word constantly conyeys in Scripture the 
thought of personal reliance, trustful acceptance. The essence of 
such reliance is that it goes forth from self to God, bringing nothing 
that it may receive all, Thus it has a moral Jitness (quite different 
from deservingness) to be the recipient of Divine gifts. In faith, man 
forgets himself, to embrace his Redeemer. 


TH & Bcod Sixatoctvnv. “The righteousness,” the way of accept- 


1 Fides est fiducia, Luther. See this admirably developed by J. 0, Hare 
Victory of Faith, pp. 15—22 (ed. 1847). Below, Appendix Kk 4 i! 
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ance, “ which has its origin in God.” Its source is the pure Divine 
love, flowing out in the line of Divine holiness. 


émt Ty there. ‘On terms of faith.” Cp. Acts iii. 16, érl 7g riore 
Tov évduaros airod, 
On the doctrine of this verse see Appendix K. 


_ 10. rot ywavar airév. “In order to know Him.” This construc- 
tion is very common in the LXX. In the N.T. it is used especially by 
St Luke and St Paul; ep. Luke xxiy. 29, elopdOe Tod petvau ody adrois : 
1 Cor, x. 13, rovjoet...éxBacw, Tod Sivacba buds vreveyxev. It is not 
peculiar to Hellenistic Greek; it appears in classical prose, particu- 
larly after Demosthenes’ time (Winer, Grammar, iii. § xliv.).—Note the 
Sequence of thought: he embraces the Divine “righteousness,” and 
renounces his own, in order to the end here stated—the true knowledge 


fo) ist, communion with Him, and so assimilation to Him. Ac- 
cepting Christ as his one ground of peace with God (Rom. v. 1), he 
now gets such a view of himself and his Redeemer as to affect pro- 


~conscions.relations.. 

those relations on his being. Thus ver. 10 is no mere echo of yer. 25 
it gives another range of truth, which yet is in the eepest connexion 
with the previous thought. To use a convenient classification, yer. 9 _ 
deals with Just eation n, ver. 10 with Sanctification in relation to it. , 

Tod yréva. e aorist suggests a crisis of knowledge. From such 
& crisis a process of growing knowledge is sure to issue; for the 
Object of the yava: “ passeth knowledge” (Eph. iii. 19). But itis 
the crisis which is in immediate view here. 


, Thy Sivapw tis dvarrdécews avtod. His Resurrection has manifoldf 
“power.” It evidences justification (e.g. Rom. iy. 24, 25, and esp.) 
1 Cor. xv. 14, 17, 18). It assures the Christian of his own future 

esurrection (1 Cor. xv. 20; 1 Thess. iv. 14). Yet more, it is that by! 
which (completed in the Ascension) the Lord became actually they 
Giver of the Spirit which unites us to our Head. See Joh. vii. 39,/ 
ore Av mvedpa dy.ov, re’Inoots otrw éd0tdc0n: ep. Acts ii. 33. This 
aspect of truth is prominent in the Epistles to Ephesus and Colosse, | 

“nearly contemporary with this Epistle; we have here a passing hint)’ 
-of what is developed there. 

The thought of the Lord’s Resurrection is probably suggested by 
the implied reference just above to the atoning Death on which it 
followed. The whole passage indicates that while our acceptance rests 
always on the propitiatory work of Christ for us, our power for holy 
service and suffering lies in our union with Him as the Risen One, 
to whom we are joined by the Spirit. 

Cp. Rom. vy. 10, karaddayévres [dd rob Oavdrov rod Xpicroi] cwlyob- 
pela ev TH fwy adrob: and 2 Cor. iv. 10; Col. iii. 1—4; Heb. xiii, 
20, 21. 


kowoylay (rév) maOnpdrwy avrov. A share in His experience as the 
Sufterer. The Lord who has redeemed us has done it, as a fact, at an 
awful cost of pain, physical and spiritual ; so a moral necessity calls 
His redeemed ones, united as they are to Him, to ‘‘ carry the cross 
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,«“ | after Him, in His Spirit’s strength, and for His sake. And this will 
Cas | prove a deep secret of fuller spiritual sympathy and fellowship with 
feet Cp. 2 Cor. i. 5, kabws weproceter ra Tadhpata Tod Xpicrod els 


Muas, obrws dd Too Xpicrob wepiccever  mapdxdnors hudv: xii. 10, vdoxKd 
lev doGevelas kT. Urep Xpicrod* brav yap dobeve tore Suvards elie. 


cvvpoppifdpevos. On the reading, see critical note.—Configuratus, 
Vulg. But the Latin, with its lack of a present pass. part., misses 
the point of the Greek—a process of conformation; R.V.; “ becoming 
conformed.” 

The immediate thought’ is that of spiritual harmony with the 
suffering Lord’s state of will. His Death, as the supreme expression 

* of His holy love and surrender, draws the Apostle as with a spiritual 
magnet to seek assimilation of character to Him who died. The 
Atoning Work is not forgotten ; for the full glory of Christ’s Death 
as Model is never wholly seen apart from a view of its propitiatory 
purpose; but that purpose is not the first thought here.—Cp, 2 Cor. 
iv. 10, ravrore thy véxpwotv Tod "Inood év 76 cwpare Twepipépovres, iva 
kal ) Sh rod 'L. év TE ochpare judy pavepw 7. 

ll. ems Katavtiow Krh. ‘If by any means I may arrive.” 
Observe the (unusual) use of the conjunctive with ef. Cp. 1 Cor. xiv. By 
exos el uy Tus Sepunvedy, and the reading ¢i...0epicwuev in some MSS, of. 
1 Cor. ix. 11. The construction is found in e.g. the Greek tragediang,| 
and in Greek of the Roman period it is not unfrequent.—Note the. 
strong language of contingency ; ep. 1 Cor. ix. 27, uh Wws...d5dKyLos - 
yevepat, Contrast the exulting assurance of Rom. Vili. 35, rls Auds- G 
Xwploe; xrr.: and cp. ibid. ver. 30; Joh. x. 27—29; &e.; and 
indeed the whole tone of “joy and peace in believing ” go largely. { 
pervading the Scriptures. The two classes of expression represent as 
it were parallel lines, each of which is necessary to convey the idea of. 
salvation. One line is the omnipotent grace, ‘‘ made perfect in our | 
weakness” (2 Cor. xii. 9). The other is the unalterable fact of our | 
duty, to watch and pray. As one line or the other is brought into’ 
prominence (and there are times when one, or the other, must be! 
stated alone), the language of assurance or of contingency is apes 
priate ; till the parallel lines (as to us they seem and practically are) * 
prove at last, in the love of God, to converge in glory. ; 


dls tHv eEavdoracw ty ek vekpov. On the reading, see critical 
note. ‘‘ At the resurrection which is from the dead.” The phrase is 
peculiar and forcible, both by the use of the rare éfavdoracis, found 
here only in Biblical Greek (but égavlernu, with no special emphasis 
of meaning, is not uncommon in O. T. Greek), and by the Tiv ék 
vexpav. The double compound efava- must not be pressed; such 
forms are a characteristic of later classical Greek, in which (Polybius 
Strabo) éEavdoragis occurs ; eEavlornue being familiar earlier, in eg. 
the Tragedians, Thueydides, and Plato, and often withou . 


t 1 t emphasis on 
the éé. But in the phrase here as a whole there is adsaredly 4 fulness 


and force of its own. Accordingly it has been held that St Paul 
refers to @ special resurrection, and that this is the mysterious “ first 
resurrection ” of Rey. xx. 5, 6, a rising of either all saints only, or of 
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a special class of saints only; a resurrection “ up from among the 
dead,” leaving the multitude behind. But St Paul nowhere else 
makes any certain reference to such a prospect (1 Cor. xv. 23, 24, is 
not decisive, and 1 Thess. iv. 16 has another bearing). This surely 
makes it unlikely that he should refer to it here, where he is plainly 
dealing with plain and ruling truths and hopes. It seems best then to 
explain these words of the glorious _prospect of the resurrection of 
believers in general, as it is seen in 1 Cor. xv.; and the force of the 
phrase may be due to the energy and climax of the passage; he 
throws his whole soul into the thought of leaving behind for ever the 
state of death, which state he denotes (on this hypothesis) by the 
concrete phrase, oi vexpot. 

It is observable that he here implies his expectation of death, to be 
followed by resurrection ; not of survival till the Lord’s Return. 


12—16. His sprriruan ConDITION Is ONE OF PROGRESS, 
Not. PERFECTION. 


12. Ovx 6 KA. This passage of caution and reserve, following 
out the eirws xatavrjcw just above, is probably suggested by the 
thought of the antinomian teaching which he denounces explicitly 
below, ver. 18,19. Such teaching would represent the Christian as 
already at the goal; lifted beyond responsibility, duty, and the call 
to go forward. No, says St Paul; I have indeed “gained” Christ ; 
I have ‘the righteousness of God”; I ‘‘know”’ my Lord, and His 
*“nower,”’ and am “getting conformed to His death”; but I must 
be.only the humbler and more watchful; the process, the outcome, 
must be ever moving on; the goal lies, from one great view-point, only 
at the close of a path of watching and prayer. 


Odx Sri Hy LAaBoy. Non quod jam acceperim, Vulg. “ Not that I 
have already obtained,” R.V. The aorist is best represented here by 
our perfect; with ‘‘already” we can hardly do otherwise. Greek 
tends, more than English, to throw back the past; to treat as in the 
past what still affects the present.—The verb gives the i L t_of 
“ attaining ” a height but of ‘‘receiying” a gift. What the gift is, is 
indicated just below, ver. 14, 7d BpaBetoy xrX. Cp. 1 Cor. ix. 24, els 
AauBdver To BpaBetor. 


tetedclopar. He would be ré\eos, in the absolute sense, only when 
he joined the mvevpara dixaiwy rerehewpévwv (Heb. xii. 23). Indeed, 
as to his whole being, he would be rédevos only when the drodvrpwats 
T0U o®uaros was achieved in resurrection (Rom. viii. 23). Only when 
‘“we see Him as He is” shall we be altogether duo. ait. And 


monks never speak of a brother’s ‘‘end,” but of his ‘* perfecting”; 
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Kby dmayyedOG ore 6 Selva rerededrnKe, TON) Hh ev ppoctvn, woh q 
Hdovn* uaddov 6é obdé Towa 71s elreiy Ott 6 Selva TeTeAeUT IKE, GAN’ 6 deiva 
tereheiwrat. In Scripture this bright ideal is intended to be realized 
by all believers, as they enter on the heavenly rest. 


Sidkw 88. ‘But I press on,” B.V. He thinks of the race, with its 
goal and crown; cp. Acts xx. 24, ds reAecOoar Tov Spbuov wou: 2 Tim. 
iv. 7, Tov Spduov reréXexa. Cp. 1 Cor. ix. 2427; 2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 7; 
Heb. xii. 1. 


el xaraddBo. “If I may grasp.” Again the conjunctive with ei. 
See note on elrws karayrjow above.—Cp. for the phrase 1 Cor. ix. 
24, obrws rpéxere Wa karaddBnre.—The é\aBov just above is intensified 
into kata\dw here; he thinks of the crown, till in thought he not only 
“receives” but “ grasps” it. ; 

Lightfoot quotes didbkovres od karé\aBov from Lucian, Hermot. 77. 


ép’ & kal KarehrppOnv. Either, “Inasmuch as I was actually 
grasped” (cp. 2 Cor. v. 4, orevdtouer, Ed’ @ od Oéouev, xrd.: and ep. 
Rom. y. 12) or, ‘‘ That, with a view to which I was actually grasped.” 
St Paul’s usage (as quoted) inclines to the former rendering; the 
phraseology and context somewhat recommend the latter, which ig 
adopted by A.V., R.V. (text; margin, “seeing that I was apprehended”), 
Ellicott, Alford, and (on the whole) Lightfoot.—He presses on to 
‘‘grasp,” with the animating thought that Christ had ‘*orasped ”’ 
him, in the hour of conversion, on purpose that he, through the path 
of faith and obedience, might at length reach the goal and prize of 
glory. The remembrance of the Divine energy of that ‘ grasp” 
energizes here all his thought and language. 


13. aSedpol. A personal address, to bring home and enforce the 
truth. 


ey énavréy krA. Whatever others may think of themselves. He 
has the antinomians of ver. 18, 19 in his mind, 


14. & 8 The concentration of purpose makes all thought and 
action one, Op. Joh. ix. 25, é& olda, OTe TUpNds wy, KTV. ; 


émtAavGavepnevos. As to complacency, not as to gratitude. 


_, €mekTetvopevos. The compound presents the runner as stretching 
out his head and body towards the goal.—C, Simeon, of Cambridge, 
Says in one of his last letters, alluding to his still abundant toils, «I 
am so near the goal that I cannot help running with all my might.” 
St Chrysostom writes here, 6 dpoueds ob Saous jvucev dvadoylterat 
diavdous (“laps”), ddd’ Scovs delrerau [av¥oa].—‘*To abound more 


and more” (1 Thess. iv. 1, 10) was St Paul’s ideal of Christian life for 
others, and above all for himself. ; 


. kata ckotov SidKw. ‘I press on goal-ward.” Op. 1 Cor. ix. 26, 
olrws rpéxw ws od« ddiws, ‘as not in the dark” 3 as with my goal 
clear in view. The word cxorés is used in the classics rather of a 
target than a goal; but the context here is decisive, oa 
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eis Td BpaBeiov. ‘Unto the prize” (R.V.); e’s leads the thought 
up to the attainment itself. 

BpaBetov. The word occurs (in N.T.) only here and 1 Cor. ix. 24, 
mdvres mev Tpéxoucw, els 5& Aap Paver To BpaBetov. The word BpaBetor is 
late and scarce in classical Greek, though BpaSevs (an umpire, arbiter, 
and then, more widely, a leader) is familiar in the Tragedians, and 
Bpa8eia (an umpire’s office) occurs in Euripides. In patristic Greek 
Bpa8eiov, naturally, is often found. E.g. Clement of Rome (1 Ep. Cor. 
v. 5) writes of St Paul that bropuovijs BpaBetov brédetéev. The word is 
transliterated in Latin brabeum, brabium, bravium; so in the Lat. 
Versions here.—The “ rize’’ is ‘* the crown,” ‘‘the wreath,” orégavos, 
glory everlasting as the issue and triumph of the life of grace. Cp. 
Rey. ii. 10, and esp. 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. ma 

On St Paul’s use of athletic metaphors, see Appendix L. 


THs dvo KAtjoews. Vulg., superne vocationis,—Cp. Joh. viii. 23, 
ey éx Trav dvw eiul: Gal. iv. 26, 4 dvw ‘Tepovoadju: Col. iii. 1, 2, 74 
dvw §nretre, ppovetre.—The kAjjois was dvw alike in its origin, its 
influence, and its issue. 


kNjots Tod cod ev XpiorH “Inood. Kahei, «Afors, «Ayrés, in the 
Epistles, refer not merely to the external invitations of the Gospel but 
to the internal attraction and victory of grace. See e.g. 1 Cor, i. 23, 
24, where the xAyrol are differenced from those who have heard the 
message of Christ but who find only oxdyéadov or pwpia in it.—Tod 
Geos. The Father. He is the ultimate ‘‘ Caller ” (so Rom, viii. 29, ods 
éxddeoe, xrd., and cp. Gal. i. 15; 2 Tim. i, 9); and the ‘‘call” is éy 
Xp. "I. as it comes through the Son and leads to union with Him. Cp. 
for the phrase 1 Cor. vii. 22, 6 év xuplw kdnGels Ooi\os, KTr. 


16. tédeor. Here is an apparent discrepancy with his rejection of 
the thought of his being ‘‘ perfected,” just above. But he seems to be 
taking up here, with a sort of loving irony, a word used by those who 
favoured some form of “‘ perfectionism.” It is as if he would say, ‘Are 
we really perfect Christians, all that Christians should be, in thought 
and life? Then among the things which should be in us is a holy 
dis nt with o actual holiness ne man in this sense perfe 

the very man to think himself not yet perfected,” We may 
notice also that evos is an elastic word; it often means. ‘full. 


own” as against. ‘‘infantine”; cp. Heb. v. 13, 14, VHWLOS...€0TW" 
Terelwy d€ ear fh oTepead Tpopy. The rédeuos in this respect would 
have mature facut but would not therefore claim ideal character. 
The Apostle "may thus be using the word with reference at once to” 


a misuse of it, and to a legitimate use. 5 lo 


ct a4 * 


- ppovapev. See notes on Ppove above, i. 7, ii. 2, 5. 

_ © Oeds tpty droxadie. By the action of His Spirit, amidst the 
discipline of life, shewing more and more the correspondence of the 
inspired Message with the facts of the soul.—Such words, while they 
breathe a deep tolerance and patience, imply the Apostle’s commission 
as a supernaturally inspired messenger of Christ; otherwise he would 


N.B. 
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make an undue claim. Cp. Gal. i. 6—12, where the strong assertions of 
the absolute and unique truth of ‘‘ his Gospel” are expressly based on 
its direct conveyance to him 6’ droxadtWews Incot Xpicrod. 


16. mAyjv. ‘Only.” He qualifies the thought of certain present 
differences of view, by a plea for all the agreement possible. 


ny 


cis 8 ébOdcoapev. ‘(As regards) the point we have reached.” 
@Gavew, in classical Greek, implies properly arrival beforehand, out- 
stripping; and so 1 Thess. iv. 15, ob wh POdowuey rods KorunOevTas. 
Later, and ordinarily in N.T., it loses much of this speciality, and 
means little but ‘‘to arrive.” Yet in most places a shadow of its 
proper meaning can be traced; the arrival is usually either sudden 
or difficult. Cp. Matt. xii. 28, dpa ép0acev é¢’ duds 4 Bacidela Tod 
Geo}: Rom. ix. 31, els vduov dixarocdvns otk épOace. Here we may 
trace a hint of difficulty; the thought of the toilsome race is still 
present; as if to say, ‘‘as regards the point we have succeeded in 
reaching.”—On the rendering of é¢@dcayuev by an English perfect, see 
above, note on éA\afov, ver. 12. 


7 ait oroixeiv. “Take your steps on the same (principle).” 
Zroxev, more than wepirareiv, suggests the step, the detail. Cp. 
Rom. iv. 12, ro’s crovyotsr rots tyveot, xrd.—The use of ‘the 
infinitive for the imperative” is familiar in classical Greek, especially 
in the earlier writers; e.g. Soph. 0.7. 462, xdv AdBys w éPevopevoy 
pdokerv &’ 45n wavrixy unde dpovev.. The construction is regularly 
used in address to others (see Alford here), not in appeals to self; we 
render here therefore, ‘Take your steps, &c.” - 

Here, as in so many places, the Apostle makes a sidelong reference 
to the need of the spirit of unity at Philippi. “ As regards the point 
they have reached,” they are besought to cultivate a conscious 
harmony in principle and practice. 

On the reading of this verse, see critical note. 


17—21. APPLICATION OF THE THOUGHT oF Progress: WARNING 
AGAINST UNHOLY MISUSE OF THE TRUTH OF GRACE: THE COMING 
Gory oF THE Bopy, a Moriys To Puntry. ; 

17. Zuppipnral pou ylverGe. Literally, Become my co-imitators as 

‘‘join in copying my example.” In this case, the example is that 

of the renunciation of self-righteousness and of the dream of an 

attained perfection. St Paul often thus invites ‘“Gmitation’’; see 
below, iv. 9, d...eldere év euol...mpdacere: 1 Cor. iv. 16, TApaKkar® byuas, 

Myunrai mov ylvecbe: xi. 1, miunral pov ylvecbe, Kabds Kaya Xpiorod: 

2 Thess. iii, 7, oldare was det ppetcOae meas: 9, va éavrods TUroy 6@mev 

vpiv eis TOW. Huds: and Acts xx. 18—21, 30—85. This is not egotism, 

but a mark of entire confidence in his message and its principles, and 

a clear conscience as to the power of them on his own life. 


oKoteite. Observate, Vulg.— xozety usually implies the need of 

caution and avoidance ; ep. Rom. xvi. 17, cxomeiv rovs ras dtxooTaclas 
a. , ie n 2 . 

. TovobyTas, Kal éxxdivere dx’ air&v. Here context gives the opposite 


yd 
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reference ; to see St Paul’s example, for daily practice, let them watch 
its reflection in his attached followers among themselves. 


Tepiratovvtas. The verb occurs here only (with ver. 18) in the 
Epistle. Elsewhere it is a favourite with St Paul, to denote life in its 
action and intercourse; e.g. Rom. vi. 4, év kawéryre fons weprarhow= 
He: xi. 13, edoxnudves TepiTarnocwmev: Gal. v. 16, TVEUPATL TepiTra- 
tetre: Eph. ii, 2, 10, iv. 1, 17, v. 2, 8,15; and many other-places. 


TOTOV Ids. Shrinking from the egotism of dwelling on his own 
personal example, St Paul passes at once from the singular (nov) to 
the plural (juas)” (Lightfoot). He similarly uses the plural in 
2 Thess, iii. 7, quoted above, and 1 Thess. i. 6. 


18. moddol. So early did an antinomian travesty of the Gospel of 
free grace arise and spread. Similar errors are in view in Rom. xvi. 
17, 18, where he denounces the utterers of unwholesome ypyorooyla 
kal ebdoyla. The moral disorders at Corinth (1 Cor, v., vi.) were 
probably defended on such principles. To this class of error Rom. 
vi. 1 probably refers, eripevapev TH duaptia, wah xXdpis heovday: and 
Eph. v. 6, uyéels buds drardrw Kevois Aéyous. There were varieties no 
doubt under a common moral likeness. Some would hold the tenet 
prominent later in “Gnosticism,” that matter must be eyil, and that 
the body therefore can never be holy. Others (and these surely are 
in view in the Roman Epistle, and probably here) would push the 
truth of free justification into a real isolation from other truth, and 
so into deadly error; teaching that the mvevpaTikés 18 so accepted in 
Christ that his moral actions matter not to God. Every great period 
of spiritual upheaval and power is, as by a subtle law, defaced by 
some such growths of great misbelief. Such were the phenomena, 
cent. xvi., of the Libertines at Geneva, and the Prophets of Zwickau; 
and in one degree or another such things are continually felt in 
Christian life and history. 

At Philippi, this “school” would be broadly, perhaps bitterly, 
divided from the Judaists. But the “extremes might meet” so as 
to account forthe mention of both here in a certain connexion. A 
stern formal legalism has a tendency to slight “the weightier matters 
of the law,” heart-purity among them. Still, the persons here 
directly in view (vv. 18, 19) ‘“gloried in their shame”; this must 
mean a positive and reasoned libertinism. 

modAd«is. Sadly echoing rod)ol. 

Ycyov. “I used to tell you of as....” As if he would write, 
ToAAdKis é\eyor avrovs Tods éxOpovs krd. For Aéyew 80 used cp. e.g. 
fisch. Hum. 48, otro yuvatkas adda Topyévas déyw.—“ I used,” in 
former days, when among you. So very early was the mischief in the 
air, 

viv 8 kal Kaloy. ‘But now actually weeping.” Years had only 
shewn him more clearly the deplorable mischiefs of the delusion. 

For St Paul’s tears, see Acts xx. 19, dovkevuy T@ Kuply...mera Saxpbwv : 
31, ovK énavoduny pera. Saxpbwv vovlerav: 2 Cor. ii. 4, eypaya vyiv die 
Tory daxpiwv.—Kalew implies not tears only but lamentation, 
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audible grief, and thus gives a peculiar pathos to a passage like this, 
—See Appendix M for an extract from a sermon by Adolphe Monod 
(in his Saint Paul, Cing Discours), Son Christianisme, ou ses Larmes. 


Tovs éx8pobs tod oravpod. “As the personal enemies of the cross”’; 
deluding themselves and their followers into the horrible belief that 
the Cross of Atonement, God’s own argument and secret for our 
holiness, was in effect intended to give security to sin. Possibly the 
praise of the Cross was much on their lips; but their doctrine and 
practice made them its most formidable enemies, disgracing it in the 
world’s eyes. 


19. té\os. A word awful and hopeless. Td yap rédos éxelywr, 
Gdvaros, Rom, vi. 21, Cp. 2 Cor. xi. 15, dy 7d rédos ora Kara Ta epya: 
Heb. vi. 8, 7s 7d réXos els kabow: 1 Pet. iv. 17, rl rd réX0s rev dmeOovr- 
Tov Te ebayyerly ; 


amédeu, “Perdition”; ruin. See above, on i. 28. 


6 Qeds. The antinomian boasted probably of a special intimacy 
with God. 


y Kola. “The” (not necessarily “their”) “belly.” Cp. Rom. 
xvi. 18, where probably the same “school” is in view; Xpisr@ ob 
dovrevovory, GANG TH Eavray KoiNlg. In 1 Cor. vi. 13 the words Bpdépara 
TH Kole kal 4K. Tots Bobuacw are probably quoted from a supposed 
advocate of this same evil ‘ Gospel.”—KovNla is not used in classical 
Greek in other than its physical meaning (yacrjp appears for 
“gluttony”; e.g. yaorpl dovretew, Xen. Mem. i. 6. 8); but we have 
kowwodaluwy in the fragments of Eupolis (Kodak. 4), for ‘“‘a votary 
of the belly.” So venter in Latin; Lightfoot refers to Seneca, de 
Vita Beata, 1x. 4; hominis bonum quero, non ventris. 


% Sdta ev 7H alcxivy atrav. No doubt they claimed a “glory”; a 
larger liberty, a deeper insight, a sublimated Christianity. But their 
vaunted wisdom was exactly their foulest shame. 


ot Td émlyea ppovodvres. “They whose mind is for the things of 
earth.” The construction is free but clear.—Contrast Col. iii. 2, 7a 
dvw ppoveire, uh Ta él ris ys: and see the practical precepts in the 
context there, ver. 5, &c.: vexpdcare oty T& Len vucov Ta er THs 
iis, kTh.—For ppovety see notes above, on i. My Wee 

The dogmatic libertine would claim to live in an upper region, to be 
80 conversant with celestial principles as to be free of terrestrial 


restraints. As a fact, his fine-spun theory was a transparent veil over 
the bodily lusts which were his real interests. : 


20. tjpav ydp. The link of thought with ver. 18 is easily traced ; 
“Such thoughts and lives are wholly alien to ours; for &e.”. 

‘“While the earliest MSS. all read yap, the earliest citations (with 
several versions [e.g. Vulg., autem]) have persistently 5é I have 
therefore given 62 as a possible alternative ; although it is probably a 


substitution for ydp, of which the connexion was not v ious” 
(Lightfoot). ‘ ery obvious 
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TO mwodrevpa. R.V. text, « citizenship”; margin, “or common- 
wealth.” _A.YV., “ conversation ” (which ig the rendering of all our 
older versions, except Wyclif’s, which has « lyvyng”). This represents 
the conversatio of the Vulg.; ‘the intercourse of life” (see above, note 


classical Greek it denotes (a) an act, or measure, of government ; 


€.8. Tay ToobTwY TodirevuaTwv obdéev mohtredouac (Demosth., 107, 16) ; 


(b) the overning body ofa-state,.2.\government ”; (c) the constitu- 
tion of a state, e.g. 76 Tis Onuoxpartas mro\lrevua (Aischin., sci ee W4 
This atter meaning obviously is most in point here. St Paul means 
that Christians are citizens of the heavenly city or realm, free of its 


further given from below (on é ov) it seems at least possible that 
St Paul’s thought, in the use of moXlrevpa here, glided from “citizen- 
ship,” or “ commonwealth,” almost to ‘“city”; it at least bordered 
upon locality. The translation “seat of citizenship” may thus not 


év otpavots, “In the heavens.” (Lhe word is self-defined; the 
article is not necessary.) A very frequent plural in Biblical Greek ; 
the classics always use the singular.—For the Heavenly City cp. Gal. 
Iv. 26, % dvw ‘Iepovcadhy: Heb. xii. 22, rédis cod favros, ‘Lepoveadyu 
émoupdvios (so Rey. iii. 12; see xxi., xxii.). It is called Ovpavbrohis 
(Euseb., Dem. Ev. iv. p. 126, ovpavorrohs, 4 ands ‘Lepoveadhu: 
Clem. Alex. Ped. 11., xii. 119, ras dddexa Tis ovpavordrews mvAas), 
with its odpavorodtrae (acum. in c. 1x. ad Hebreos 3 ovpavorroNirat 
elow of morol, ef kal éml vis Téws mohtrevovrat).—St Augustine’s great 
work, de Civitate Dei (about a.v. 420), contains a wealth of illustra- 
tions of the idea of this passage. To him, at the crisis of the fall 
of the imperial City, the Christian appears as citizen of a State which 
is the antithesis, not of civil order, which is of God, but of “the 
world,” which is against Him. This holy State, or City, exists now, 
and works for good through its citizens, but it is to be completed 
and revealed only when eternal glory begins, See Smith, Dict. Chr. 
Biography, i. 221. 

The thought of the City was dear to St Augustine. The noble 
medieval lines of Hildebert, Me receptet Syon illa, Urbs beata, urbs 
tranquilla es Trench, Sacred Lat. Poetry, p. 332, with pp, 312— 
320), quoted at the close of Longfellow’s Golden Legend, come almost 
verbatim from Augustine, de Spiritu et Anima, c. Lx.: O civitas 
sancta, civitas speciosa, de longinquo te saluto, ad te clamo, te requiro. 


é ot, The pronoun cannot refer directly to the plural ovpavol. It 
must either be the mere adverbial equivalent of édev, or it must refer 
to wohirevpa. The first explanation is simple; and it is asserted (see 
Winer, Gr. of N. 1’. Greek, ed. Moulton, p. 177) that é od is used for 


H2 
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é6ev. But the evidence produced is, to say the least, inconclusive. 
The reference of ob to wodirevwa seems preferable. St Paul seems to 
use moAlrevya with, so to speak, a local notion in it. 


Kal cartpa dmexSexdueOa. ‘‘ We are actually waiting for, as our 


Saviour, &.” “Amexdéyoua by its form suggests a ‘‘ waiting” full of 
ersistence and desire. It occurs elsewhere, Rom, viii. 19, 4 dzo- 
kapadoxla...ameKxoexeTal, KTA.: 23, crevdtouer, vioeclav dmexdexdmevor: 
25, 6 varouovfs dmrexdexdueOa: 1 Cor. i. 7, drexdexoudvous Thy droKd- 
Aupw rod K. qudv I. X.: Gal. v. 5, édmlda dixasoodyns drexdexducba: 
Heb. ix. 28, é¢0jcerae rots atrov dmexdexouevors: 1 Pet. iii. 20, 
dmetedéxero (So read) 4 rod Geod waxpobvula. Of these passages all 
but the last (and perhaps Gal. v. 5) refer to the Lord’s longed for 
Return in glory, 4 waxapla édrls (Tit. ii. 13), which everywhere shines 
out in the N.T. as the Promise of promises to the believer and to the 
Church, 

Zwrfipa. At His coming He will complete our “salvation” by 
accomplishing the arodtrpwors rod cdéaros, and so realizing in all its 
aspects our vio#ecla (Rom. viii. 23) in Himself. With cwrip here 
compare Rom. xiii, 1, éyytrepoy quiv 4 cwrnpla: where ‘‘ salvation ” 
has the same reference to the Lord’s Return. 


kiptov ‘Incotv Xpirrdv. The full designation well accords with 
the holy hope and joy of the context. 


21. peracxnparioe, See the note on cxfua, above, ii. 8. Cp. 
2 Cor. xi. 13, weracynmarifsmevor eis drocrédous Xpicrod: 14, peraryn- 
Marlverat els dyyehov gwrds: 15, uw. ws didKovor dixacoovvns. There, 
obviously, superficial changes are in view, true to the distinctive 
meaning of cxfua. And so it is here, in a true sense. Already the 
essentials of the “ new creation” (2 Cor. v.17; Gal. vi. 15), which is 
to be “ manifested in glory” (Col. iii. 4), are present in the believer, 
Where the Holy Spirit “dwells,” there already, even for the body, 
resides the pledge and as it were germ of the heavenly state (Rom, 
viii. 11). Thus the final transfiguration will be, so to speak, rather 
of guise than of being; as with the Lord Himself on the mountain- 
top. (But observe that in Matt. xvii. 2; Mar. ix. 2, we have peTe- 
Hoppwen.) 


TO THA THs Tareverews rpdv. Cp. A.V., ‘our vile” (i.e. cheap, 
common) “ body” (Beza’s corpus nostrum humile, and Luther’s unsern 
nichtigen Leib). This is a paraphrase of the Greek, involving the 
reader’s loss and possible serious misguidance. No contempt of the 
body is implied by the Greek; only the body is ‘connected with our 
humiliation” as being, in its present state, inseparably connected with 
the burthens and limitations of earth, and conditioned by mortality, 

Observe this peculiar mystery and glory of the Gospel, a promise of 
heavenly perfectness for the body of the Christian. It is no mere 
prison of the spirit ; it is its counterpart, destined to share with it, in 
deep harmony, the coming bliss. Its stricken condition, in the Fall 
makes it often the load of the spirit now; hereafter it shall be its 
wings, 
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_The bearing of all this on the libertine, who sinned els 7d idcoy 
oGya (1 Cor. vi. 18), is manifest. 


_, Toppopdov. “To be conformed,” R.V. See note on Loppy, above, 
ii. 6. It is implied that the coming likeness to our Blessed Lord’s 
Body shall be in appearance (cxjua) because in reality ; the glorious 
surface shall but express the glorious substance, “Ono adr éo6- 
HeGa (1 Joh, iii. 2): to Hm, not only to His “ guise.” 


TO cadpatt THs S6Eys avTov. His sacred Body, as He resumed it in 
Resurrection, and carried it up in Ascension, and manifests Himself 
in it to the Blessed (6-vids rod ap Opwou, éx de&Gv...T0 Oecd, Acts 
vii. 56). It is rs 56£ys avrod, as answering perfectly to His personal 
Exaltation, and being, so far as He pleases, the vehicle of its display. 
Of it thus conditioned St Paul had a glimpse at his conversion (Acts 
ix. 8, 17, xxii. 14); ep. 1 Cor. ix. 1, ody Incotv Tov x. Tua éwpaka ; 
xv. 8, éoxaroyv tavTwv, &hOy Kapol. 

Our future likeness in body to His body is alone in direct view here, 
because the Apostle is dealing with specially sensual forms of error. 
But it stands in profound implied connexion with moral and spiritual 
likeness, 

From this passage, as from others (see esp. 1 Cor. xv. 42—44, where 
orelperas and éyelperar refer to the same thing), we gather that the 
Christian’s body here and hereafter is somehow continuous; not 
wholly a new thing in subsistence. But when we say this, we have 
said all we know; the mystery of the nature of matter falls upon our 
attempts to think the question out. The érovpdyio (1 Cor. xv. 48) 
will be ‘‘the same”’; truly continuous, in their whole being, with the 
pilgrims of earth. But no one can say that therefore some particle of 
the body of humiliation must live on in the body of glory; any more 
than it is necessary to bodily identity now that constituent particles of 
the body of childhood should continue in the body of old age. How- 
ever, the next words assure us that we may leave the matter in peace 
in the hands of ‘the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” Somehow, in 
His will and power, 

‘Though changed and glorified each face, 
Not unremembered [we shall] meet, 


For endless ages to embrace.” 
(The Christian Year, 8t Andrew’s Day.) 


Kata THY évépyetay Tov Sivacbar airov. Literally, ‘According to the 
working of miaeag able.” Secundum operationem qua possit, Vulg. 
The A.Y., ‘mighty working,” aims to represent the special force of 
évépyeva (see note on évepyeiy, ii. 13); butitistoostrong. The évépyea 


is Just the putting forth of the dtvacba. 


kal drordéat aito Ta TavTa. Kal emphasizes the whole thought.— 
Elsewhere the Farner appears as “‘subduing all things” to the Son, 
in the final victory. So 1 Cor. xy. 25 (Psal. cx. 1), 27 (Psal. viii. 6), 
Ojrov re éxrds Tod bmordéavtos aitg Ta wdvTa. But the Father and 
the Son are One in will and power.—Cp. Joh. v. 31, otrws kal 6 vlos 
ots Oé€\eu Fworrotet. A 
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avt@. On the reading, see critical note.—To Himself”: so we 
must render, in common sense, whether we read aire or airg.—We 
too, in English, sometimes say ‘‘him” where ‘‘himself” is meant.— 
In such cases the thought is from the speaker’s or writer’s view- 
point, rather than from that of the subject of the words. 

His “subjugation” is thus such that what He subdues shall some- 
how serve Him. His very enemies shall be “* His footstool”’; and in 
His glorified saints He shall be glorified (2 Thess. i. 10). Through 
this great conquest of the Son the Father will be supremely magnified ; 
see 1 Cor. xv. 28, adrds 6 vids drorayhoerat, KTA.; & prophecy beyond 
our full understanding, but pointing to an infinitely developed mani- 
festation in eternity of the glory of the Father in the Son. But the 
immediate thought of this passage is the almighty grace and power of 
the incarnate, glorified, returning Saviour of His people. 

td wdvra, The expression differs just so far from mdvra that it 
sums up “all things” and presents them together, 


CHAPTER IV. 


2. Evodiay. So certainly, not Eiwélay, which appears in a very few 
MSS. not of high authority. 


3. yvijove ovvtuye (the MSS. are divided between ours- and ov¢-). 
So NABD, 17 27 47 73 and some other cursives, vulg (germane compar) 
copt goth eth, Orig Victorin. KL, most cursives, syrr, Chr Thdt, read 
ovsvye yhove. WH print Dtytvye (as a proper name) in the margin. 

13. év TO &vBuvapotvri pe. So N*ABDz, 17, vulg copt arm seth, 
Clem Victorin Amb. So all recent Editors, X°DG,K,L, almost all 
cursives, Orig Ath Cyr Chrys add XpicrG, and a few fathers Xpicrs 
"Tnood (orl. X., or X.’L. 7G kupl huar). 

19. mdnpdce. So NABDSKL, most cursives, copt arm wth, Chr 
(twice). D3G,, 17 37, and several other cursives, vulg, Chrys (twice) 
Cyr Victorin and other fathers read mAnpwoat. All recent Editors -cer. 
In such a case it is the more likely alternative that the assertion would 
be softened, in copies or quotations, into an aspiration. 


0 TovTos. So N*ABDIG,,17. Most cursives and quotations read 
the mase. form, rdv 7)\odrov. 


23. tov K.’I. X. So SABG,K.L, most cursives, arm. D,, some 
cursives, syr(pesh) copt «th and some fathers add iyudr. 


Tod Tveiparos ipav. So N*ABD,G,, 61731 47 73 80 and some other 
cursives, copt arm #th, Damase Victorin. §o all recent Editors, 
S°KL, most cursives, syrr, Chrys Thdrt Thphyl read pera révrwy budr. 

"Aun is added by NAD,K,L, almost all cursives, vulg copt syrr 


arm «th. Wordsw alone of recent Editors retains it. The evidence 
for it is strong, 


Subscription. This is omitted in the present edition, with Lachm 
Tisch Wordsw Ell WH. Treg Alf give mpds Pidurmyoious, with NAB, 
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17. Some other forms given by Treg are pds Diirwqnvelovs érdnpwOn 
(D3, 1 Thess. following), éredéo@n rpos Pitirrycious (G, Col. following), 
Tov dyiov dmosré\ov Iatdov éristo\} mpos Pivrmiclous éypadn amd 
“Pons 60’ Eragpodirev (L). 


Cu. IV. 1—7, Wirs sucu a Hops, anp such A Lor, Ler THEM BE 
STEADFAST, UNITED, JOYFUL, SELF-FORGETFUL, RESTFUL, PRAYERFUL $ 
THE PEAcE or GoD SHALL BE THEIRS. 


1. “Qoere. The word is frequent in St Paul to introduce an infer- 
ence. He has now to infer much from the glorious data just stated. 


dyarnrol, A word characteristic of the Gospel of love, and used by 
all the apostolic writers. St Paul has it 27 times. 


émimé@nrot. The word is found here only in N.T. ’Emurofety is 
used not seldom in LXX. In this Epistle it occurs i. §& ii. 26; and 
émimobla, Rom. xv. 23, érumofiay éxwy rob édOetv pds buds: and émurd- 
Onots, 2 Cor. vii. 7, 11. 

Xapa kal orépavds pov. Cp. 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20, ris yap qudy...xapa 
N crépavos Kavxjoews ;...0uels éore 1 ObEa hucy Kal  xapd: words 
addressed to the sister Macedonian Church. Here, as there, he is 
looking forward to the Lord’s Return, and to a joyful recognition of 
his converts then. 


ottws. In the faith and in the practice just expounded. 

orikere, For this verb see above, note on i. 27. Cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 
13, orjxere év 7H mlorec: 1 Thess. ill. 8, viv fGpev, édy bmeis orjnere ev 
kupty : and see Gal. v. 1. 

év kvptw. In recollection and use of your vital union with Him, as 
your righteousness and your hope. 

ayamnrot. He can hardly say the last word of love. 


2. EvoStay...2vuvrvxiv. Both are feminine names (the bearers 
are referred to as women just below, ver. 3), and both are known in 
the inscriptions. Lightfoot quotes (from the collections of Gruter and 
Muratori) e.g. Euhodia, Euodia, Syntyche, Suntyche, Syntiche. In 
Tindale and ‘Cranmer’ the second name appears as ‘‘ Sintiches,” 
intended (like Huodias, shortened from Euodianus) to be masculine. 
But the inscriptions give neither Euodias nor Syntyches; this last 
would be at best a very doubtful variant for (the regular) Syntychus. 

We know nothing of Euodia and Syntyche outside this passage. 
They may have been didcovor ris éxxAnolas (Rom. xvi. 1); they had 
certainly given St Paul active help. Perhaps their high reputation 
had ensnared them in self-esteem and so led to mutual jealousy.— 
Lightfoot (Phil., pp. 55—57) points out that ‘‘the active zeal of the 
women [in the Macedonian missions] is a remarkable fact, without a 
parallel in the Apostle’s history elsewhere, and only to be compared 
with their prominence at an earlier date in the personal ministry of 


our Lord”; and that ‘the extant Macedonian inscriptions seem to 
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assign to the sex a higher social lon 
civilized nations of antiquity.” See a ove, Introduction, ch. i. 

As a curiosity of interpretation Ellicott (see also Lightfoot, p. 170) 
mentions the conjectures of Schwegler (developed by Volkmar) that 
the two names are really designations of Church-parties, and were 
devised with a meaning: « Euodia,” “ right-path,” is orthodoxy, i.e, 
Petrinism; Syntyche, « partner,”’ symbolizes the incorporation of the 
Gentiles, Paulinism. Of course this theory views the Epistle as a 
fabricated eirenicon, belonging to an after-generation. 


influence than is common among the 


8. épwrd. “I beg”; asin our polite use of that word. In secular 
writers (and often in Biblical Greek) épwrdw regularly means “‘ to 
enquire,” ‘‘to question.” The Meaning ‘‘to request” is very rare in 
secular Greek; occasional in LXX., and somewhat frequent in N.T., 
e.g. Luke xiv. 18, épwrd ce, exe me mapyrnuevov (the construction used 
here): John xiv. 16, épwrjow tov marépa: 1 Thess. y. 12, épwrdpe 
buds eldévar xrr. 


kaloé. “Thee also,” as co-operating with St Paul. 


yore civivye. “True yoke-fellow.” Vulg., te, germane compar, 
which Wyclif renders, ‘the german felowe,” i.e. ‘thee, genuine 
(germane) comrade.”—For the metaphor (ov{vyos) ep. 2 Cor. vi. 14, uh 
yiverbe érepofvyoivres dmicrous.—Who was this person? One curious 
explanation is, St Paul’s wifel, So Clem. Alex., Strom. iii, p. 585 
(Potter): 6 Taddos ove éxvet & TW EwLoTOAR Thy adbrod Tpocaryopevew 


name” (yvijse). Such a play on ’Ovjciuos occurs Philem.11. But 
Syzygus does not occur as a name in inscriptions, Chrysostom sug- 


commission given him in writing as well as orally. ‘This is at least 
probable. 


ovvrapBdvov adrats. “Help them”; obviously, the two Christian 
women. ‘he word “help” happily suggests that they would them. 
selves do their best for peace.—This open mention of & personal 
difficulty seems to indicate the modest and, so to speak, domestic scale 
of the Philippian community. 


attwes. Just more than al: see above on drwa, iii. 7. R.Y., well, 
‘for they.” 


cvviPrnodv por. So above, i. 27, owabhodvres, where see the note, 
These two women had given earnest and energetic aid in St Paul’s 
work at Philippi; perhaps with special Xaplouara (see Acts xxi, 9; 


1 Renan translates the words here, ma chére é ou. Sat: 
See Salmon, Jnér. to N.T., p. 485 note, Oe eee pe 


FSi. 
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cp. 1 Cor. xi. 5), or simply as instructors of other women, or in prac- 
tical labours of love. 


ev TO edayyedl. Op. i. 5, ii. 22, and below on ver, 15. 


peta kal Kyrjpevros, xri. Le., probably, Clement &c. were 
associated with them in the special “wrestling” to which St Paul 
refers. The words may of course mean that Clement &e: are asked 
to join the ‘‘ yokefellow ” in ‘‘helping” the two women (a view pre- 
ferred in the note here in the Camb. Bible for Schools); but it 
seems less likely that St Paul would thus call in help from many 
quarters in a personal matter than that he should (with happy tact) 
pass from his allusion to the disagreement to expand his allusion to 
past labours in which the two persons at variance had joined. 

KAjuns. We cannot be sure of his identity ; the name was com- 
mon. Origen (in Joann. i. 29) identifies him with St Clement of 
Rome, whom he names as 6 murés KX. b1d Hatdov Maprupobuevos, 
quoting this passage. So Eusebius (H. E. iii. 4), KAjuns ris Popatov 
---€xkAnatas Tplros émloxoros...IavXou...cuvab drs -yeyovevat mpos abroo 
Haprupetrat, So Jerome (Scriptt. Eccl.); not Chrysostom here. There 
is nothing impossible in this. But the dates of St Clement’s life and 
work are obscure in detail, and some evidence makes him survive till 
quite 120, more than half a century later than this. In his Ep. to the 
Corinthians (cp. xlvii.) he makes most reverent mention of St Paul, 
but does not claim him as his personal chief.—See Lightfoot, Phil, 
p. 168. 


Ta LoTay cvvepyav pov. “The rest of my fellow workers,” at the 
time and in the circumstances here recalled. 


dv td dvépata ev BiBLw fwis. A BiPdros which God has written 
appears Exod. xxxii. 31, 33; a BiBdos févTwv, Psal. Ixviii. (Heb., lxix.) 
3B; 7 BiBdos simply, Dan. m. 12! 4 B. ris (wis, Rev. iii. 5, xx. 15; 
70 BiBAloy ris §., Rev, xiii 8, xvii. 8, xxi. 27. Cp. Isai. iv. 3; Ezek. 
xiii. 9; Dan. xii, 1. On the whole, in the light of these passages, 
St Paul seems here to refer to “‘the Lord’s knowledge of them that 
are His” (2 Tim. ii. 19; cp. Joh. x. 27, 28), for time and eternity. 
All the passages in the Revelation, save iii. 5, connect the phrase with 
the ultimate preservation of the saints; especially xiii. 8, xvii. 8; 
cp. Dan. xii. 1 and Luke x. 20. Rev. iii. 5 (ob ph ekarelyw 7d bvopa, 
Krk.) seems to point another way (see Trench there, Seven Epistles). 
But compared with other passages, that sentence may be only 
a vivid assurance that the name shall be found in the (indelible) 
register. Exod. xxxii. and Psal. xix. may well refer to a register of 
“the living” in respect of life temporal, not eternal. —Practically, 
Clement and ‘the rest” are referred to as having fully evidenced by 
their works their part in that ‘‘life eternal” which is to know God 
and Christ (Joh. xvii. 3).—The word dvéuara powerfully suggests the 
individual incidence of Divine love. Cp. Luke x. 20, ra évbuara 
buGy éyyéypamrat év Tois obpavots, 

4. Xalpere év kuplw wavtdéte. Gaudete in Domino semper, Vulg.— 
See above iii. 1, and notes, where the evidence of mavrére in favour of 
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rendering xalpere by “‘rejoice” is pointed out.—Cp. 1 Thess. v. 16, 17, 
mavrore Xaipere, ddiadelaTws mpocetxerbe. 

He leads them above all lower reasons for joy, and away from all 
variations of eyents and feelings, direct to Him (év xvplwy) who is the 
supreme and unalterable gladness of the believer. And now, in deep 
sequence, he draws in detail the ideal of the life upon which Christ 
thus shines. 


5. 0 émerkes tpov. Vulg., Modestia vestra; A.V., ‘*your modera- 
tion”; Wyclif, ‘‘youre pacience”; Tindale and ‘Cranmer,’ “youre 
softenes”; Geneva, ‘‘ your patient mynde”; Rheims, ‘your modestie”’; 
Luther, Eure Lindigkeit; R.V. text, « your forbearance,” marg. 
“‘your gentleness.”” ‘‘ Forbearance” is best, though scarcely adequate. 
"Emeckys, émcelkeca, are connected either with elxw, ‘‘to yield,” or, 
more probably, with rd elxds (Za), “the equitable.” Aristotle (Eth. 
N., v. 10. 6) contrasts the évevxjs with the axpiBodlkatos, the stickler 
for his full rights; the émeccjs will rather take sides against himself, 
look from the other’s point of view, remember his own duties and the 
other’s rights, "Ezuelkeca is, so to speak, xpaérys applied in action, 
In the N.T. we have it (or émetxjs) in e.g. 2 Cor. x. 1, rapaxad® dpas 
dia THs mpadryTos Kal émcexelas Tod Xpicrod: 1 Tim, iii, 2, 8, de?...érl- 
cxoroy...elvat...émieckh, duaxov (so Tit. iii, 2): Jas iii. 17, codla... 
eres, ebrecOys.—The émeckés Suav of this passage is the spirit 
which will yield like air in matters of personal feeling or interest, 
while it will stand like rock in respect of moral principle. See 
Trench’s careful discussion, N.T. Synonyms, § xliii. 


yoobite mdow dvOpdrous. For 75 erences ig essentially practical 
and operative. Estius (quoted by Trench) says that “ émelkeca magis 
[quam mpaérys] ad exteriorem conyersationem pertinet.” 


6 KUptos “1 Perhaps rather in the sense of presence than of 
coming; cp. Psal. exviii. (Heb., cxix.) 151, éyyis ef, kpc. “In the 
secret of His presence” (125 WDA, €v daroxpidy rod Tpocwrou abrod, 
Psal, xxxi. (xxx.) 19) they were to be “hid” from the vexations 
of life around them. Yet the deeply calming thought of the Lord’s 
Return may well be latent in the words too. In the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (probably cent. i.), the final Eucharistic prayer closes 
with the words Mapay d0a (The Lord cometh,” 1 Cor. xyi. 21) duny. 


6. pdtv pepipvdre. “In nothing be anxious,” R.V. Nihil solliciti 
sitis, Vulg. Sorget nichts, Luther. On the etymology of pepyuvav, 
and on the thought here, see above on ii. 20. The mental action here 
blamed is there (in Timothy) commended; a discrepancy harmonized 
by the different conditions contemplated in the two places. Here the 
saints are enjoined never to forget their Lord’s attention and loving 
power, and in that spirit to meet every trial to inward peace. Cp. 
Psal. lv. (LXX., liv.) 22, émlppupov émi kiproy Tiv mépyuvdy cou (427)): 
1 Pet. V. 7, macay riv wépyway buav emtpplWayres er’ avrév, dre KrAe! 
1 Cor. vii. 82, Ow tuas dueplurovs etvar. See the warnings against 
Hépivae Tob aldvos, m. Buwrixal, Mar. iv, 19; Luke xxi, 34, 
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_ GAN ey waytl. The all-inclusive positive exactly answers the all- 
inclusive negative, udev. Cp. racay thy pépyway, xrd., 1 Pet. v. 7. 


_ Th_Tpocevxy kal TH Serjoe. Ipocevy# and déyois occur together, 
in LXX., e.g. Psal. vi. 9, elojkouce KUpios THs 6. mov, KUptos Thy 7. 
Hou mpocedefaro: in N.T., Eph. vi. 18, da wdons 7. Kal 6. Tporevx buevol: 
here: 1 Tim. ii. 1, rapaxaho roceto Oar deqoecs, mpoceuxds : V. 5, rpucuéver 
Tats dejoeot kal tails 7. TIpocevxy is the larger word, and always 
sacred; it includes all varieties of worship; our “ prayer” thus nearly 
corresponds to it, though we occasionally use “prayer,” “pray,” in 
mundane connexions.— Aéyocs has no limitation to religious uses, and 
is the narrower word ; ‘“‘request,” petition for desired benefits. (See 
Trench, N.T. Syn., s.v. mpocevyy.) Not that the distinction is to be 
much pressed in an accumulation like this; practically he means to 
emphasize the one thought of a reverent approach to God about our 
needs. 

pera evxaptorias. Cp. Col. ii. 7, repiscetovres ev ebyapioria: iii. 15, 
7 elpivn 700 Geod BpaBevérw é&v rats kapdlais buay...xar ebxd.pisrou yivecbe: 
iv. 2, 7H mpocevxy mpookaprepeire, ypyyopoivres ev airy ev ebyapirias 
1 Tim. 11.1, rapakada...roeicba dejoes, mpocevxds...cvxapirrias. ‘The 
temper of the Christian should always be one of thanksgiving... The 


Psalms, in Hebrew, are the Praises ( odin). All prayer ought to 
include the element of thanksgiving, for mercies temporal and 
spiritual” (Bp Perowne).—The privilege of access to God is itself an 
abiding theme of praise. 

yopifécOw. Exactly as if He needed information. Hz, not we, 
must reconcile such action on our part with His Infinity. True faith 
will rest (and act) on such a precept, with little anxiety about the 
rationale; and Scripture is full of illustrations and encouragements, 
from the prayers of the patriarchal saints (e.g. Gen. xviii., xxiv.) 
onwards, 

7. «al. An important link here. Prayerfulness and the Divine 
peace are in profound connexion. 

y elpyvn tov Ocov. The inward serenity, caused by the known 
presence of 6 Oeds THs elpqyns (ver. 9), as His Spirit calms our spirit, 
Cp. Col. iii. 15, [&vdbcacde...riy dydany...], Kal 7 elpqvn rob xpearod 
BpaBevérw év rats xapdlats buoy: and see Joh. xiv. 27, elpyyyy ri éuny 
Ob wpe duty. 

amavra vovy. ‘All mind,” all mere thinking power. ‘It passes 
the mind of man,” to analyse or describe. Lightfoot renders “ ‘sur- 
passing every device or counsel’ of man, i.e. [producing] a higher 
satisfaction than all anxious forethought.” But this seems scarcely 
to harmonize with the lofty tone of the words. Lightfoot himself 
quotes as in favour of the ordinary rendering Eph. iii. 20, 7¢ duvapévy 
inép tdvta Tovjou...wv...vooiuev.—Vulg., not happily, omnem sensum. 


dpovprjce. ‘Shall guard,” R.V. Geneva, ‘shall defend.” Vulg., 
custodiat, missing the point of the future tense, with its strong positive 
promise, far different from an aspiration. For the verb cp. 2 Cor. x1, 
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32, éppodper tiv Aauacknvav rédrw: 1 Pet. i. 5, rods év Suvdper Pe0d ppov- 
poupévous dia mlarews els cwryplav. 


kapSlas...vorjpara. ‘ Heart” in Scripture includes the whole inner 
world, with its contents of understanding (a frequent special refer- 
ence), affections, and will.—Nonuara are the actions of the vods. Cp. 
2 Cor. ii. 11, od yap adrod ra vonwara ayvooduev (the word is confined 
to this Ep. and 2 Cor. in the whole range of Biblical Greek).—Even 
the details of our mental action, as we plan, reason, judge, and the 
like, shall be shielded from evil by the peace of God. 


& Xpiorg *Incov. “In,” not (A.V.) “through.” The Lord is 
the Place of peace. 


8—9. A MAST sPIRITUAL APPEAL: LET THEIR MINDS BE TRUE TO 


ALL THAT IS GOOD: LET THEM FOLLOW Pavt’s TEACHING AND 
PRACTICE, 


8. To dourdy. See above, on iii. 1. Once more he gathers up the 
thought towards a close.—Are their “hearts and thoughts” thus 
“‘sentinelled,” in Christ, by the peace of God? Then let them, in 
their safe Castle, ‘in the Secret of the Presence,” not sleep, but give 
their minds all possible pure material to work upon, with a view to 
holy practice. Let them reckon up, think over, estimate aright 
(AoylferGe), all things true and good; perhaps specially in contrast 
to the subtle “reckonings” of the teachers denounced above (iii. 18, 
19), who would divorce the “spiritual” and the moral. 


Soa érrly ddyOy. “All things which are true.” Truthfulness of 
word and act, sincerity of character, is utterly indispensable to the 
holiness of the Gospel. 


oenvd. ‘ Honourable,” R.V.; almost, “dignified”; like the old 
English use of “solemn.”—Vulg., pudica.—Cp, 1 Tim. iii. 8, where 
the children of the éricxoros are to be ruled pera rdons oeuvirnros: 
11, where the ywaixes of the didxovor are to be ceuval: Tit. ii. 2, T pec BU- 


Tas..,elvax ceuvots. The word points to seriousness of purpose and to 
self-respect in conduct. 


S{kava. As between man andman. The Christian will be a model 
of dutifulness, 


describes that which is holy absolutely, either in itself or in idea” 
(Westcott, on 1 Joh. iii, 3). See also Trench, Syn. 1., xxxviii, 


Tmpoo pin. “Pleasing,” “amiable.” The Christian must remember 
manner. | Grace must make him gracious; he is to “adorn (koow.ety) 
the doctrine of God his Saviour” (Tit. ii. 10). 


evpnpa. “Sweet spoken ”5 mpoogid\F in a Special respect. ‘* Not 
‘well-spoken of, well-reputed,’ for the word seems never to have this 
passive meaning; but with its usual active sense, ‘ fair-speaking,’ and 
so ‘winning, attractive?” (Lightfoot). In the classics a frequent 
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meaning is ‘‘auspicious,” the opposite of dvcdnuos: so edonuov nuap, 
isch. Ag. 636; and it thus patos into the ane “alent? ie 
the silence which precludes dvegnula. But such aspects of the word 
can hardly be supposed present here. Ellicott explains, ‘‘ fair-sound- 
ing,” “high-toned.” R.V. (with A.V.) renders, ‘‘of good report”; 
margin, ‘‘ or, gracious.” 

el tus dperz]. “‘ Whatever virtue there is.” “St Paul seems studi- 
ously to avoid this common heathen term for moral excellence....[It is 
not] found elsewhere in the N.T, except in 1 Pet. ii, 9 [Tas dperds, 
“the excellencies,” of God], 2 Pet. i. 8 [Tot Kadécavros jus (dla... 
dpern), 5 [émtxopyyjoare év rp mlare Yuev Thy 4.], in all which passages 
it seems to have some special sense. In the O.T. it always signifies 
‘glory, praise ’...In the Apocrypha it has its ordinary classical sense. 
Some [e.g. Alford] treat ed ris d., ef 71s érawos, a8 comprehensive 
expressions, recapitulating the previous subjects under two general 
heads, the intrinsic character and the subjective estimation. The 
strangeness of the word, however, combined with the change of expres- 
sion el 7s, will suggest another explanation; ‘ Whatever value may 
reside in your old heathen conception of virtue, whatever considera- 
tion is due to the praise of men’; as if the Apostle were anxious not 
to omit any possible ground of appeal. Thus Beza’s remark on 
dperh seems to be just; ‘ Verbum nimis humile, si cum donis Spiritus 
Sancti comparetur’” (Lightfoot), By origin and usage dper7 is con- 
nected with thoughts of manhood and self-reliance. In the Gospel, 
the basis of goodness is self-renunciation, in order to the reception of 
xap.s, the undeserved gift of God. 

€ratvos. It is not right to do good for the selfish pleasure of praise. 
But to praise good deeds is right, and so may give the recipient of 
the praise a pure moral pleasure. St Paul appeals to the fact of such 
desert of praise, and uses it to attract thought in right directions. 
“ Make right praise an index of the things on which you should spend 
thought.” 

Aoylter Oe. ‘Reckon up,” “calculate.” To illustrate negatively, 
ayarh ob oylferar 7d Kaxdy (1 Cor. xiii. 5), ‘does not reckon up the 
evil” done against her; does not dwell on it, brooding over it, 
counting up the elements of the grievance, 

9. aka enalere...€v éuol. On the apparent egotism, see above on 
ili. 17.—The aorists refer to the past days at Philippi. 

mapehdBere. In the sense of receiving a truth passed on by a 
teacher, who on his part rapadiéwow. See e.g. 1 Cor. Meo; eyo 
mapéraBov dard Tob kuplou 6 kal mapédwxa dyiv. Cp, Gal, i. 9, ef rus tuas 
edayyerlfera map’ 6 mapédaBere, dvddewa éorw: and 1 Thess. iv. 1. 
IlapahapBdvew thus comes very nearly to mean “to learn” and 7rapa- 
O.ddvae (rapaddocrs) ** to teach.” 

év éuol. Strictly, the words attach themselves to eidere only. It 
is as if he had written @ éudOere xrd. wap’ euod Kal eld. ev éuol. 

mpdooere. “Practise.” ‘Roughly speaking, roeiy may be said to 
.. designate performance, mpdocew intentional... habitual performance ; 
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7. to point to an actual result, rp. to the scope and character of the 
result” (Grimm, ed. Thayer,-s.v. movety). 


kal. See above on the xa which introduces ver. 7. 


6 Oeds ris elprivys. Author and Giver of ‘The peace of God.” The 
phrase occurs Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20, 6 0. rs elp. ouvrplpe roy caravay : 
2 Cor. xiii. 11, 6 6. rijs dydmns kal rhs eip. orar ped? vudv: 1 Thess. vy. 
23, abros 6 0. ris elp. dryidoat Uuds kr. : Heb. xiii. 20, 6 dé 0. rhs elp., 6 
dvayayov xrX. And ep, 2 Thess. iii, 16, 6 képios ris elp.: and 1 Cor. 
xiv. 33, ob yap dxaracraclas 6 0. dddd elpjvns. In the last case the 
peace is plainly social peace rather than internal, personal peace. 
But the two are closely connected ; the peace of God in the individual 
tends always to the peace of the society, for it means the banishment 
of the self-spirit. Here very possibly St Paul has in side-view the 
Philippians’ need of peace in their community, and of a higher tone 
of Christian thought and feeling as an aid towards it. But the whole 
context is so full of the inward aspects of Christian experience that it 
seems best to take this phrase as referring primarily to the sabbath of 
the soul, the peace of God in the man. 


10—20. Loving THanks Fork THEIR ALMS, BROUGHT BY 
EPaPHRopirus. 


10. “Exdpny 8. The thought now finally turns from the didactic 
to the personal.—R.V., “But I rejoice”; the present 3 taking éydpny 
as an epistolary aorist. See on ii, 25, The time reference, how- 


ever, may be to the day when the gift arrived, now probably some 
while ago. 


év kup(~. The persons and the act were all bound up with Him, 


Sn more. “At length,” R.V., a milder phrase than the “at the 
last ” of A.V. No reproach, we may be sure, underlies the allusion to 
the interval; see the loving words of the next sentence. He may 


even mean to emphasize the thought of the Philippians’ persistence 
and fidelity. 


dveOadere 7d tmp énot dpoveiy. “ You have burgeoned into thought 
on my behalf.” The poetic boldness of the phrase is unmistakable, 
It is an almost pleasantry of expression, full of courteous.affectionate- 
ness.— Avaddd\ew occurs here only in N.T. In the classics it is 
always intransitive; in Biblical Greek it is transitive ag well, e.g, 


phenomenon. 
_ = “As to which”; i.e, as to St Paul’s condition and interests, 
implied in the vrép éuod just before, 


katpetorOe. “You lacked the x 


atpés,” not having, at the moment 
the needed bearer for the subsidy, cise - Zn 
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i. Ka” torépnow. ‘In terms of need.” Vulg., propter penuriam. 
See Mar. xii. 44 for the only other occurrence of the noun in Biblical 
Greek ; é« ris torepicews abrfs mdvra...é8adev (de penuria sua, Vulg.). 


eyo ydp tuafoy. “For I” (with a slight emphasis) “ have learned.” 
Here the English perfect (A.V. and R.V.) well represents the Greek 
aorist. 

év ots eit. “In the position in which I am placed” (Lightfoot), 
It is obviously a contracted construction, for év éxelvous év Krh. 

a’tdpxys. Literally, “ self-sufficing ”; i.e. independent of circum- 
stances. Omnia sua secum portat. The adjective occurs here only in 
N.T.; rarely in LXX.—For adrdpkeia see 2 Cor. ix. 8, macav a. éxovtes 
(through fulness of grace): 1 Tim. vi. 6, mopicuds péyas 4 etoéBera 
wer’ abrapxelas. Aristotle defines 7d atrapkes a8 Ta wdvrTa Umapxew Kal 
detoOar pnbevds (Polit. vii. 5 init.), And this is just the Apostle’s con- 
sciousness, in his possession of Christ under all circumstances. 


12. ot8a kal tamevotcba. Apparently he would have written olda 
kal 7, Kal meptocevew: but a second olda is thrown in for emphasis. 
See Lightfoot’s note——“I know both how to be abased.” For this 
use of e/dévat, callere, ‘* to know how,” cp. e.g. Matt. vii. 11, oféare 
Obuara dyad Siddvarc: 1 Thess. iv. 4, eld€vac €xacrov buoy Td éavrod 
oxedos xracba. For rarewoicGa in the sense of “running low,” cp. 
Diodorus tr. 36, of the fall of the Nile: xa0’ quepav...rarewotra. The 
same word is used of other rivers in the context. 


ota kal mepiocevety. As I do now, thanks to the Philippians.—“I 
know how to abound’’; for plenty as well as want needs grace if it is 
to be borne aright. 


év waytl kal év magiv. In the detail and in the aggregate of ex- 
perience. Lightfoot compares 2 Cor. xi. 6, év rav7l pavepdboavres ev 
waow els bas. 

pepinpar. ‘I have been initiated.” R.V., ‘‘I have learned the 
secret.’ The word is the perf. pass. of pvéw, ‘to initiate”; con- 
nected with piw, “to shut the eyes.” Hence piarns, pvorids, wvorh- 
piov, x7h.—The pvorjpia, or secret religious rites, were a great 
phenomenon in classical paganism, frequently mentioned from 
Herodotus downwards, The most famous were those of Demeter, 
at Hleusis in Attica; but every considerable Greek city had its 
“‘mysteries,” The secrecy of these rites perhaps originated in the 
desire of the votaries of pre-Hellenic religion to protect their belief 
and worship by concealment. ‘‘'The mysteries probably were... 
scenic representations of mythical legends” (Liddell and Scott, s.v.). 
The celebration was always secret; but initiation was granted to even 
slaves, while it was sought by the most cultured and dignified, in- 
cluding Roman Emperors; with the hope apparently of a special 
immunity from evil in this life and the next. See Smith, Dict. of Gr. 
and R. Ant.,8.v. Mysteries.—Freemasonry familiarly illustrates such a 
system of concealment; and we now often borrow its name, somewhat 
as St Paul here borrows pvely (and wvornpioy itself, e.g. Rom, xi. 25, xvi, 
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25, and about twenty times altogether; and cp. e.g. Matt. xiii. 11; 
Rey. i. 20, x. 7, xvii. 5, 7),-when we speak of ‘‘ the freemasonry of the 
Gospel,” meaning the intimate sympathy of hearts in Christ. 


XoptaterOar. “To be filled,” “full fed.” St Paul uses the word 
here only. Its first meaning was to give fodder to cattle; but it lost 
this lower (as a distinctive) meaning in later and Biblical Greek. Cp. 
Psal. evi. (Heb., evii.) 9, éxdprace Wuxiy Kevip : Matt. v. 6, of rewdvres 

Thy OiKaocbvynv...xopracOicovra. 


mewav. No doubt often in stern literality ; ep. 1 Cor. iv. 11, rewé- 
Me Kal dwWGpev kal yuuyynrevouev : 2 Cor. xi. 27 ey Amp kal Sher. 


13. mdvta ioxdw. ‘For all things I have strength”; to do or to 
bear. ?Icxvs tends to denote physical strength; the idea here passes 
into metaphor; his spiritual frame is strong.—Vulg., beautifully, 
omnia possum.—Ildyra is not, of course, “all things” absolutely. It 
is “all things” in the actual path of duty and suffering allotted by 
his Master. Along that path (let us note the word and its message) 
not only some things but all can be met in peace and strength. 


év to évSuvapodyTt pe. “In Him who enableth me,” who gives me 
dvvasus, ability.—For the reading, see critical note.—’ Ey duvayuéw in the 
active occurs 1 Tim. i. 12, y¢puw ew TO evdwwapwoavrl we: 2 Tim. iy, 
17, 6 Kipios évedvvduwoé we: and in the middle or passive, Acts ix, 22, 
Zaidos evedvvauodro: Rom. iv. 20, éveduvamsén rq whore : Eph. vi. 10; 
2 Tim, ii, 1; Heb. xi. 34. 

Observe évy 7 évd. It is only in vital union with the Head that the 
member is thus “able” (Joh. xv. 5, xwpls €uod ob SUvacbe: cp, 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, xii. 9, 10). 


14. mAiv kadds éroufoate. He is lovingly anxious lest his 
‘‘ability in Christ” should even seem to blunt his gratitude to his 
friends, whose ‘deep poverty had abounded to the riches of their 
liberality ” (2 Cor. viii. 12): 

éroujoate, ‘Ye did ”; when you sent your alms. 


TuvkoWovicravres. ‘“‘Unitedly sharing in.”—See above, i. 7.— 
Their practical sympathy, with its self-denial, blent their experience 
and that of the afflicted Apostle into one; and they were all of one 
mind (cvv-) in so acting. 

15. oldare 88. The 6¢ suggests, with the same delicacy of love, 
that their earlier gifts would have sufficed to assure him of their fel- 
lowship with him. “You have now done well; but indeed you had 
repeatedly, and to a rare degree, shewn your sympathy before,” 

kal pets. You as well as I. 


Puirmiov. This form of the civic adjective appears also in 
“Titles” of the Epistle, and in « Subscriptions.” Other forms (in 
secular Greek) are didurmeis, Pivrwyvol. Probably the Latin “ ¢olo. 
nists ” called themselves Philippenses, which is the word used here in 
the Vulg. So Corinthienses, Romanenses, Sicilienses, were foreign 
residents in Corinth, &e. (See Facciolati, Lexicon, s.v. Corinthiensis.) 


a 
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And this word may have grown out of that, for Greek tends to 
represent the Latin -ens- by -no-: so Clemens, KXnuns. 


&v dpxq Tod evayyedlov. In the beginning of his Gospel-work in 


their region. For this use of the word evayyéov see above i. Seagal 2 


iv. 3. Op. 2 Cor. x. 14, dxpi cat dudy épbdoamev év TG ed. rob Xptorod. 

Ste enXOov dard MaxeSovlas. “On my leaving Macedonia *; not 
“when I had left,” for he proceeds to refer to an incident at Thessa- 
lonica, in Macedonia. He means the general period of hig removal 
from Macedonia (Roman Northern Greece) into Achaia (Roman 
Southern Greece). For the narrative, see Acts xvii, 1—15. He is 
looking back now over some ten years. 


ovdepla...ékkAnola. We gather that thus early the Gospel had 
taken root in more than one or two spots in Macedonia, not counting 
Philippi and Thessalonica. Acts xvi. (and xvii, 1) evidently gives only 
the leading specimen of the first work of the evangelists, 


els Adyov. “As regards ” ; literally, ‘‘to the account of.” Light- 
foot quotes Thucyd., iii, 46, és xpnudrwv Abyov loxvotcas (1éeox), 
“states strong in regard to wealth ”; and Demosth. (de F. L.., Pp. 385), 
els dperfjs Nbyov. 

Sdcrews kal Arrbews. A recognized formula for money transactions, 
where one gives and another takes, Chrysostom explains the words 
as meaning els ddcews roy capKikav Kal Any. Tov mvevparixeav—the 
Philippians gaining blessing in return for their alms. But this 
misses the point; St Paul is speaking exclusively of practical 
liberality. See Lightfoot here. 


16. Kal év Ocrcadoviky. That is, even when I was no further 
away from you than Thessalonica 3 80 prompt and generous were you. 
—See Acts xvii. 1—9.—Thessalonica was just 100 Roman (about 92 
English) miles from Philippi, on the Via Egnatia. Amphipolis and 
Apollonia were the two intermediate stations, each about 30 miles 
from the other and from one of the two other towns. Apparently 
Paul and Silas, leaving Philippi and hastening to Thessalonica, passed 
only a night at each intermediate place, and remained at least some 
weeks at Thessalonica. See Conybeare and H., ch. ix.; and Lewin, 
L. and E. of St Paul, vol. 1. ch. xi. Thessalonica was thus St Paul’s 
first long pause ; and it lay comparatively near Philippi. 

Kal dmaf kal Sls. Within no very long time. In Acts xvii. 2 we 
read of od8Bara rpla before the disturbances began. No certain note 
of time is given afterwards; but the withdrawal to Bercea was not 
long delayed. Short as the stay was, it was long enough to produce 
profound impressions, as the Thessalonian Epistles testify. 

eis tiv xpelav po. At Thessalonica he refused to take support 
from the converts, and worked for his living. See 1 Thess. ii. 9, yuxrds 
kat quepas épyafduevor, mpds Td bi eriBaphoal ra vuuv, exnpdtauer els 


- upds 70 €v. Tod Oeod. 


17. ovx St KTA. Here again see the sensitive delicacy of love. 
He fears lest this allusion to the cherished past, made only to shew 
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that he needs no present procf of sympathy, might after all read like 
“thanks for future favours.” 


émitnta. Almost ‘‘am hunting for.” Cp. Matt. xx. 39, yeved 
Twovnpa...onuecov émivnret: Rom. xi. 7, 6 émig. “Iopaid, rotro ovK é:ré- 
TUXE. 


70 8épa. ‘* The gift”; the mere money, for myself. 


Tov Kaptrov Tov mAeovdtovta KTA. “ The fruit which is abounding 
to your account.” Chrysostom writes here, 6 kapmds éxelvous rlareTrat 
(Cp. Asch. S.c. T. 437, rGde xépder xépdos Addo Tikrera.) Téxos is regu- 
larly used in the sense of interest on money; and it is probable that 
Chrysostom’s rixrera: implies that he, a Greek, took St Paul to be 
using here the language of the money market ; so that Kaptés, meorvd- 
few, Néyos, might all be metaphorical ; ‘‘ The interest which is accruing 
to your credit.” The objection is that xaprés and rdeovdtew do not 
appear elsewhere as technical financial words; but such an applica- 
tion of them here is at least possible. 

Observe rov theovdfovra. He takes it as certain that the xaprés “is 
abounding,” not only “ may abound.” 


18. dméxw 8. The éé carries on the correction, begun in ver. 17, 
of any possible mistake of his warm words. He is well supplied ; he 
must not be suspected of suggesting more gifts in the future. 


dméxw. ‘I have received in full.” Op. Matt. vi. 2, 5, 16, daé- 
Xovor Tov pucbdv adrdv: Luke vi. 24, daréyere riyv TwapaKkr\now vMoev: 
Philem. 15, iva aléviov adrdy dréyys. So in classical Greek, Callim., 
Epigr. 57, 7d xpéos ws dméxers, “AokAnmié, «rh. If the Philippians 
did owe him anything, they have amply paid! 


Tapa "EmadpoStrov. See on ii. 25—30. Here we learn explicitly 


what is implied there (ver. 25, 30), that he was the bringer of the 
collection to St Paul. 


td wap vpov. He will not say ra map’ vt. xphmara: it was more 
than money; the money was but the symbol of their hearts. 


sopiy edwSlas. “Odour of fragrancy” (8, 3s). So Eph, v. 2, of 
the Saviour’s atoning Sacrifice. The phrase is common in LXX. for 
the Hebrew M0139 1"), ‘‘ savour of rest ” (e.g. Gen. viii, 21); the fume 
of the altar, recognized by the Deity as a token of allegiance or pro- 
ee ae the Soh ebeadlas is pees that of the ‘‘ burnt-offering ” 
of self-dedication, embodied in self-denying giving, or that of the 
‘“peace-offering ” of thanksgiving, similarly embodie cp. Ley. i. 9, 
iii, 5), or_that_of both, as both are combined in our Liturgy of the 
Holy Communion. + 


Bvolay Sexriv eddperrov. Cp. Heb. xiii. 16, rijs evrotas Kad 
kowavlas uh émiavOdverbe, roradras yap Gvalais evaperretrar 6 Beds. 


19. 6 8 Geds pov. “And my God,” R.V. But there is surely a 
slight implied contrast, or correction ; as if he said, ‘I would requite 
you if I could; but my God will do go,” 
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6 Beds pov. Words deeply characteristic of St Paul; see on i, 3 
above. Lightfoot well remarks that they are specially in point here; 
the Apostle is thinking of what God will do for others on his behalf. 


TAnpdce. The future of the certainty of faith, For ™w)ypodv 
xpelay ep. Psal. exxvi, (Heb., exxvii.) 6, Haxdptos bs whypioe. thy emt 
Guplay abrod. 


Tacav xpelav dpav. “Your every need.” See again 2 Cor. viii, 2 
for the exceptional poverty (7 xara Badous mTwxela) of the Macedonian 
converts. The main reference here is, surely, to temporal “ need *hs 
such need as the Philippians had so lovingly “filled” for St Paul. 
See 2 Cor. ix. 8, 9, dware? 6 Beds Twacav xaplv repiccetoa els Uuas, va 
krh.: where the first thought seems to be of God’s ability to give 
His self-denying servants the means for yet further bounties for His 
work. But neither here nor there are we to shut out the widest and 
deepest applications of the promise. 


Katd 16 mottos aitod év Sé£q. According to, on the scale of, 
those resources which reside in the da of His manifested power and 
love; in fact, in His revealed Self. Cp. Rom. vi. 4 for such a use of 
d6fa : ayyépOn Xpicros...dia THs dds Tob marpés. 

Lightfoot explains the thought to be, ‘‘ He shall supply your need 
by placing you in glory,” the glory of His heavenly presence. But 
this seems to be somewhat far-fetched, and indeed to be out of place 
if the explanation of ypela given above is right. 

St Paul loves the word miodros, and its cognates, in spiritual con- 
nexions. Cp. Rom. ii, 4, ix. 23, x. 12, xi, 12, 33; 1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. 
vill. 9, ix. 11; Eph, i. 7, 18, ii. 4, 7, iii. 8,16; Col. i. 27, ii. 2, 


év Xpirr@’Ingod. Cp. Col. ii. 9, 10, gore év aire memdnpwpévor: and 
1 Cor. i. 5, év ravi éwdouriaOnre ev atrg. The “glory” of both grace 
and providence is lodged in Him for His people, 


20. tO St eG xrd. “Now to our God and Father &c. ”; the 
ultimate Source of all blessing for the members of His Son. 


pov. It is no longer pov, for the reference is now not to himself 
as distinguished from the Philippians, but as united to them” 
(Lightfoot), 

j SdEa. “The adoring praise” due in view of all fruits of His grace 
ae promises of His blessing. 

7 8. els tots aldvas toy aldywy. For this phrase in Ascriptions 
ep. Gal. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 21. The “for ever and ever” 
of A.V. and R.V. is a true paraphrase. The idea conveyed by the 
Greek is of cycles consisting of, embracing, other cycles, ad infinitum; 
the ever-developing ‘‘ages” of heavenly life. 


dpxv. Properly a Hebrew adverb, JPN, “surely”; repeatedly used 


as herein O.T. See e.g. Deut. xxvii. 15, &e., where “all the people” 
affirm the sentences against sin with their JOR, 
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21—23. SaLUTATIONS AND FAREWELL. 


21. “Aordcacbe. Cp. Rom. xvi, 3—16 for such domacuol in 
detail. 


twavta dytov é¢y Xpictd “Inoov. ‘Every saint” (see on i. 1) ‘in 
Christ Jesus.” We might explain the clause, as Lightfoot inclines to 
do, ‘‘Salute in Christ Jesus every saint”; cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 19, dordfov- 
Tas buds év kuply moda ’Axvdas kal Ipicxa (Rom. xvi. 22 is not clear). 
But on the whole the other connexion seems preferable, looking at 
i. 1, wéot Tots ay. év Xp.’I. 

ot civ enol d8eApol. “Apparently the Apostle’s personal com- 
panions, as distinguished from the Christians resident at Rome, who 
are described in the following verse” (Lightfoot). 


22. pddtora 8% There was something marked and emphatic 
about this message. 


ot & Tis Kaicapos otklas. ‘Probably slaves and freedmen attached 
to the palace” (Lightfoot). It has been thought, on the other hand, 
that these persons were members of the imperial family, or at least 
grandees of the court; and this has been used either to prove a 
remarkable advance of the Gospel in the highest circles during 
St Paul’s imprisonment (and incidentally to evidence a late date for 
the Epistle in that imprisonment), or to indicate the spuriousness of 
the Epistle. Lightfoot (Phil., pp. 171—178) has fully shewn that 
‘“‘the Household of Cesar” was a term embracing a vast number of 
persons, not only in Rome but in the provinces, all of them either 
actual or former imperial slaves, filling every description of more 
or less domestic office. He illustrates his statements from the 
numerous epitaphs of members of the Domus Cesaris found within 
the last 175 years near Rome, most of them of the Julian and Claudian 
times. It is remarkable that the names in these epitaphs afford 
curiously many coincidences with the names in Rom. zvi.; among 
them are Amplias, Urbanus, Stachys, Apelles, Tryphena, Tryphosa, 
Rufus, Hermes, Hermas, Patrobas, Philologus, Julius, Nereis (a name 
which might possibly be that of the sister (Rom. xvi. 15) of a man 
Nereus). It appears by the way very likely that both Aristobulus’ 
and Narcissus’ ‘‘households” (Rom. xvi. 10, 11) were in fact the 
slave-establishments respectively of the son of Herod the Great and of 
the favourite freedman of Claudius—transferred to the possession of 
the Emperor. Lightfoot infers a high probability that the “saints” 
greeted in Rom. xvi., as resident at Rome, were on the whole identical 
with ‘‘the saints of the Household” who here send greeting from 
Rome. Various as no doubt were their functions, and their nation- 
alities, the members of the Household, as such, must have had an 
esprit de corps which made it likely, humanly speaking, that a power- 
ful influence like that of the Gospel would be felt widely among them, 
if felt at all; and that it would be intensified by the difficulties of 
their surroundings; and that so that they would be in the way to 


make a united and emphatic expression of their faith and love on 
occasion, 
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This view of “the saints” here mentioned, as to their associations 
and duties, not only in the age of Nero but in the precincts of his 
court, and probably (for many of them) within the chambers of his 
palace, gives a noble passing illustration of the power of grace to 
triumph over circumstances, and to transfigure life where it seems 
most impossible. ‘Dieu laisse quelquefois ses serviteurs au milieu 
du monde, pour montrer la souyeraineté de sa grace” (Quesnel on 
this verse), 

A certain parallel to the Domus Cesaris appears in the vast Maison 
du Roy of the French monarchy, But the Maison was for the nobility 
alone. 


23. ‘H xdpis tov x. “I. X. So, or nearly so, every Epistle of 
St Paul’s closes, or almost closes. In the Ep. to the Romans the 
“grace” occurs twice; xvi. 20,24. The exact form here used (rod rvev- 
Haros buoy) occurs Gal. vi. 16; Philem. 25. 

Observe the implied testimony to the Divine glory of the Saviour, 
named thus alone, and in conclusion, as the Fountain of grace. 


peta Tot mvevparos ipav. On the reading, see critical note.—The 
mvedua is the inmost basis of the life and will of man. It is not 
absorbed, or annulled, by the Divine xapts, which is ‘‘with” it. Cp. 
1 Cor. xy. 10, ovk eye, adda xadpis Tod Beod civ euol. 

On dyuyy (here in T.R.) and on the Subscription, see critical note. 
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A. ST PAUL’S RESIDENCE AT ROME. 
(Introduction, Ch. i.) 


“Sr Pau arrived in Rome, from Melita, in the spring of a.p. 61, 
probably early in March. There he spent ‘two full years’ (Acts xxviii. 
30), at the close of which, as we have good reason to believe, he was 
released. 


‘In the long delay before his trial! he was of course in custody ; 


“The company actually found 


to procrastination in the 
ewin, vol. II. p. 286, for a 
2 See Bp Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 9 & 
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ent. He occupied lodgings of his own 
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It is impossible to determine for certain 
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f the Preetorians, or Imperial Guard, out- 
t N.E. of the City2. 
and ni 


In this abode the 


ght by a light coupling-chain to a 
» apparently, to invite and maintain 
en merely confined by illness. 

in his rooms at different times was 
ed they must have been the 
Roman Christians, including 
prosecution and to the caprice of the 
parallel case. 

¢., 99 &.; and our note on Phil. i, 13. 
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all, or many, of the saints named in a passage (Rom. xvi.) written only 
a very few years before. Then came the representatives of the Jewish 
community (Acts xxviii. 17, 23), but apparently never to return, 
as such, after the long day of discussion to which they were first 
invited. Then from time to time would come Christian brethren, 
envoys from distant Churches, or personal friends; Epaphroditus from 
Philippi, Aristarchus from Thessalonica, Tychicus from Ephesus, 
Epaphras from Colosse, John Mark, Demas, Jesus Justus. Luke, 
the beloved physician, was present perhaps always, and Timotheus, 
the Apostle’s spiritual son, very frequently. One other memorable 
name occurs, Onesimus, the fugitive Colossian slave, whose story, 
indicated in the Epistle to Philemon, is at once a striking evidence 
of the perfect liberty of access to the prisoner granted to anyone 
and everyone, and a beautiful illustration both of the character of 
Be — and the transfiguring power and righteous principles of the 
ospel. 

‘*No doubt the visitors to this obscure but holy lodging were far more 
miscellaneous than even this list suggests, Through the successive 
Pretorian sentinels some knowledge of the character and message 
of the prisoner would be always passing out. The right interpretation 
of Phil. i. 131 is, beyond reasonable doubt, that the true account of 
Paul’s imprisonment came to be ‘known in the Pretorian regiments, 
and generally among people around’; and Phil. iv. 22 indicates 
that a body of earnest and affectionate converts had arisen among the 
population of slaves and freedmen attached to the Palace of Nero. 
And the wording of that passage suggests that such Christians found 
a welcome meeting place in the rooms of the Apostle; doubtless for 
frequent worship, doubtless also for direct instruction, and for the 
blessed enjoyments of the family affection of the Gospel. Meanwhile 
(Phil. i. 15, 16) there was a section of the Roman Christian community, 
probably the disciples infected with the prejudices of the Pharisaic 
party (see Acts xv., &c.), who, with very few exceptions (see Col. 
iv. 11 and notes), took sooner or later a position of trying antagonism 
to St Paul; a trial over which he triumphed in the deep peace of 
Christ. 

‘“Itis an interesting possibility, not to say probability, that from time 
to time the lodging was visited by inquirers of intellectual fame or 
distinguished rank. Ancient Christian tradition? actually makes the 
renowned Stoic writer, L. Annzus Seneca, tutor and counsellor of 
Nero, a convert of St Paul’s; and one phase of the legend was the 
fabrication, within the first four centuries, of a correspondence between 
the two. It is quite certain that Seneca was never a Christian, though 
his language is full of startling superficial parallels to that of the 
N.T., and most full in his latest writings. But itis at least very likely 
that he heard, through his many channels of information, of St Paul’s 
existence and presence, and that he was intellectually interested in 
his teaching; and it is quite possible that he cared to visit him. It 


1 See Bp Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 99 &c., and our notes on Phil, i, 13. 
2 The first hint appears in Tertullian, cent. ii—iii, 
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is not improbable, surely, that Seneca’s brother Gallio (Acts xviii. 12) 
may have described St Paul, however passingly, in a letter; for 
Gallio’s religious indifference may quite well have consisted with a 
strong personal impression made on him by St Paul’s bearing. Festus 
himself was little interested in the Gospel, or at least took care to seem 
so, and yet was deeply impressed by the personnel of the Apostle. And, 
again, the Prefect of the Imperial Guard, a.p. 61, was Afranius Burrus, 
Seneca’s intimate colleague as counsellor to Nero, and it is at least 
possible that he had received from Festus a more than commonplace 
description of the prisoner consigned to him!. 

“Bp Lightfoot, in his Essay, ‘Si Paul and Seneca’ (Philippians, 
pp- 270, &c.), thinks it possible to trace in some of the Epistles of the 
Captivity a Christian adaptation of Stoic ideas. The Stoic, for 
example, made much of the individual’s membership in the great Body 
of the Universe, and citizenship in its great City. The connexion 
suggested is interesting, and it falls quite within the methods of Divine 
inspiration that materials of Scripture imagery should be collected from 
a secular region. But the language of St Paul about the Mystical 
Body, in the Ephesian Epistle particularly, reads far more like a 
direct revelation than like an adaptation; and it evidently deals with 
a truth which is already, in its substance, perfectly familiar to the 
readers ?, 

‘‘Other conspicuous personages of Roman society at the time have 
been reckoned by tradition among the chamber-converts of St Paul, 


cracy. Pomponia Grecina, wife of Plautius the conqueror of Britain, 


her own death, about a.p, 84), taken in connexion with the charge, as 
in all likelihood it was, of Christianity, ‘suggests that, shunning 
society, she sought consolation in the duties and hopes of the Gospel4,’ 
leaving for ever the splendour and temptations of the world of Rome. 


She was not a convert, obvious] , of St Paul’s: but h 
the possibility of other similar sea.” . ee SNe ee 


Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesi i i i 
Jor Schools), Introduction, pp. 16—19, ee erased Mates 


1! We cannot but think that Bp Lightfoot (Philippi 
underrates the probability that Galli sa 
inrest ee vi : y allio and Burrus should ha 

appears in the First Ep. to the Corinth; 
Ep. aS 78 Aekesans, Fea 1 Cor. xii. iiteng= 
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Bp Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 313 &e, The Momuay of bee eT 
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B. “SAINTS AND FAITHFUL BRETHREN.” (Crete) 


_ “Ir is universally admitted...that Scripture makes use of presump- 
tive or hypothetical language....It is generally allowed that when all 
Christians are addressed in the New Testament as ‘saints,’ ‘dead to 
sin,’ ‘alive unto God,’ ‘risen with Christ,’ ‘having their conversation 
in heaven,’ and in other like modes, they are addressed so hypotheti- 
cally, and not to express the literal fact that all the individuals so 
addressed were of this character; which would not have been true.... 
Some divines have indeed preferred as a theological arrangement a 
secondary sense of [such terms] to the hypothetical application of it in 
its true sense. But what is this secondary sense when we examine it? 
It is itself no more than the true sense hypothetically applied.... 
Divines have...maintained a Scriptural secondary sense of the term 
‘saint,’ as ‘saint by outward vocation and charitable presumption’ 
(Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1x.); but this is in very terms only the real 
sense of the term applied hypothetically.” 


J. B. Mozuxy: Review of Baptismal Controversy, p. 74 (ed. 1862). 


C. BISHOPS AND DEACONS. (Cu. I. 1.) 


THESE words have suggested to Bp Lightfoot an Essay on the rise, 
development and character of the Christian Ministry, appended to his 
Commentary on the Epistle (pp. 189—269), and now included also in 
his Biblical Essays. The Essay is in fact a treatise, of the greatest 
value, calling for the careful and repeated study of every reader to 
whom it is accessible. Along with it may be usefully studied a paper 
on the Christian Ministry in The Expositor for July, 1887, by the 
Rey. G. Salmon, D.D., now Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

All we do here is to discuss briefly the two official titles of the 
Philippian ministry, and to add a few words on the Christian Ministry 


in general. 


Bishops, éricxorot, i.e. Overseers. The word occurs here, and Acts 
xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i, 7; besides 1 Pet. ii. 25, where it is used 
of our Lord. The cognate noun, émoxomy), occurs Acts i, 20 (in a 
quotation from the O.T.); 1 Tim. iii. 1; and in three other places not 
in point. The cognate verb, émixoretvy, occurs Heb. xii. 15 (in a 
connexion not in point); 1 Pet. v. 2. nee 

On examination of these passages it appears that within the lifetime 
of SS. Peter and Paul there existed, at least very widely, a normal 
order of Church-officers called Episcopi, Superintendents. They were 
charged no doubt with many varied duties, some probably semi-secular. 
But above all they had spiritual oversight of the flock. They were 
appointed not by mere popular vote, certainly not by self-designation, 
but in some special sense ‘‘ by the Holy Ghost” (Acts xx. 28). This 
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phrase may perhaps be illustrated by the mode of appointment of 
the ‘‘ Seven” (Acts vi. 3), who were presented by the Church to the 
Apostles, for confirmatory ordination, as men already (among other 
marks of fitness) ‘‘full of the Holy Ghost.” 

The érlcxoros was evidently not an official comparatively rare; 
there were more érloxoro. than one in the not very large community 
of Philippi. 

Meanwhile we find another designation of Church-officers who are 
evidently in the same way shepherds and leaders of the flock; zpe- 
oBtrepo, Elders. They are mentioned first, without comment, at the 
time of the martyrdom of James the Great. See Acts xi. 30, xiv. 23, 
xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23, xvi. 4, xx. 17, xxi. 18; 1 Tim. vy. 1,17, 19; Tit. i. 5; 
Jas v. 14; 1 Pet. vy. 1 (and perhaps 5). See also 2 John 1; 3 John 1. 
These elders appear Acts xiv. 23; Tit. i. 5; as “constituted” in local 
congregations by an Apostle, or by his immediate delegate. 

It would appear that the N.T. éricxoros and mpecBirepos are in fact 
the same official under differing designations; émicxomwos, a term 
borrowed mainly from the Gentiles, with whom it signified a super- 
intending commissioner; rpecBirepos, from the “Eldership” of the 
Jews. This appears from Acts xx. 17, 28, where St Paul, addressing 
the Ephesian ‘‘elders,” says that they have been appointed ‘‘bishops” 
of the flock. In the Pastoral Epistles it is similarly plain that the 
titles coincide. See also 1 Pet. v. 1, 2, in the Greek. 

Whether both titles were from the first in use everywhere we cannot 
be sure. But it is not improbable. In the very earliest post-apostolic 
writings we find “ presbyters” at Corinth (Clem. Rom. to the Corinth- 
ians, 1. cc, 42, 44, but also references to érloxomoa, émickom?}), and 
“bishops” (with ‘deacons,’ as in Phil. i. 1) in the further East 
(Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, c. 15). 

We trace the same spiritual officials under more general designations, 
1 Thess. v. 12, 13; Heb. xiii, 17; and perhaps 1 Cor. xii. 28 (xuBepy}- 
ces), and Eph. iv. 11 (romméves kal diSdoKaXor). 


Deacons, didxovo, ie. Workers. The title does not occur in the 
Acts, nor anywhere earlier than this Epistle, except Rom. xvi. 1, 
where Phebe is called a didxovos of the church at Cenchres!. Here 
only and in 1 Tim. iii. 8, 12, is the word plainly used of a whole 
ministerial order. But in Acts vi. we find described the institution of 
an office which in all likelihood was the diaconate. The functions of 
the Seven are just those which have been ever since in history, even 
till now, assigned to deacons, And tradition, from cent. ii. onwards, 
is quite unanimous in calling the Seven by that title. 

: Bee are very possibly indicated by the word dv7iAjWes in 1 Cor. 
xii, 28. 

The deacon thus appears to have been primarily the officer ordained 
to deal with the temporal needs of the congregation. But he was 

* There is evidence of the existence in apostolic times of an organized class of 
female helpers in sacred work Aieg 1 Tim. v. 3—16). A little later the famous 


letter of Pliny to Trajan shews that such helpers (ministre) were known in the 


vas of Asia Minor. The order of “ deaconesses ” was abolished before 
nt, X11, 
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assumed to be a “spiritual man,’ and he was capable of direct com- 
missioned spiritual work. 


It thus appears then that during the lifetime of SS. Peter and Paul 
the word érickoros did not yet designate a minister presiding over and 
ruling other ministers; a “bishop” in the later and present sense. 
The éricxoros was an “overseer” of not the shepherds but simply the 
oe and might be (as at Philippi) one of several such in the same 

ce. 

This fact, however, leaves quite open the question whether such a 
presiding ministry, however designated at first, did exist in apostolic 
times and under apostolic sanction. That it did so may be inferred 
from the following evidence, very briefly stated. 

It is certain that by the close of cent. ii. a definite presidential 
“episcopacy” (to which the word éxicxoros was then already appro- 
priated, seemingly without the knowledge that it had once been 
otherwise) appears everywhere in the Church. As early probably as 
A.D. 110 we find it, in the Epistles of St Ignatius, a prominent and 
important fact of Church life, at least in the large circle of Churches 
with which Ignatius corresponded}. Later Church history presents us 
with the same constitution, though occasionally details of system 
vary *, and the conceptions of function and power were highly developed, 
not always legitimately. Now between Ignatius and St John, and even 
St Paul, the interval is not great; 30 or 50 years at the most. It 
seems, to say the least, unlikely that so large a Church institution, 
over whose rise we have no clear trace of controversy or opposition, 
should have arisen quite out of connexion with apostolic precedent. 
Such precedent we find in the N.T., (a) in the presidency of Apostles 
during their lifetime, though strictly speaking their unique office had 
no ‘‘successors”; (b) in the presidency of their immediate delegates 
or commissioners (perhaps appointed only pro sie abe as Timothy 
and Titus; (c) in the presidency of St James the Lord’s Brother in 
the mother-church of Christendom; a presidency more akin to later 
episcopacy than anything else in the N.T. 

We find further that all early history points to Asia Minor as the 
scene of the fullest development of primitive episcopacy, and it con- 
sistently indicates St John, at Ephesus, as in a sense its fountain- 
head. It is at least possible that St John, when he finally took up his 
abode in Asia, originated or developed there the régime he had known 
so well at Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile there is reason to think that the episcopate, in this 
latter sense, rather grew out of the presbyterate than otherwise. The 
primeval bishop was primus inter pares. He was not so much one 
of another order as the first of his order, for special purposes of 


1 He does not mention the bishop in writing to the Roman Church. But 
there is other good evidence for the then presence of a bishop at Rome. 

2 At eandcia, till at least 4.D. 260, the bishop appears to have been chosen 
and ordained by the presbyters. In the Church of Patrick (cent. v.) in Ireland 
and Columba (cent, vi in Scotland, the bishop was an ordainer, but not a diocesan 
ruler, See Boultbee, Hist. of the Church of England, p, 25. 
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government and ministration. Such, even cent. Veg is St Jerome's 
statement of the theory. And St Jerome regards the bishop as being 
what he is not by direct Divine institution, but by custom of the Church. 

Not till late cent. ii. do we find the sacerdotal! idea familiarly 
attached to the Christian ministry, and not till cent. iii. the age of 
Cyprian, do we find the formidable theory developed that the bishop 
is the channel of grace to the lower clergy and to the people. 


On the whole, the indications of the N. T. and of the next earliest 
records confirm the statement of the Preface to the English Ordinal 
that ‘from the Apostles’ time there have been these orders of ministers 
in Christ’s Church, Bishops, Priests,and Deacons.” On the other hand, 
having regard to the essentially and sublimely spiritual character of the 
Church in its true idea, and to the revealed immediate union of each 
member with the Head, by faith, we are not authorized to regard even 
apostolic organization as a matter of the first order in such a sense as 
that we should look on a duly ordained ministry as the indispensable 
channel of grace, or should venture to unchurch Christian communities, 
holding the apostolic faith concerning God in Christ, but differently 
organized from what we believe to be on the whole the apostolic 
model*. On the other hand, no thoughtful Christian will wish to 
forget the sacred obligations and benefits of external harmony and 
unity of organization, things meant to yield only to the yet greater 
claims of the highest spiritual truth. 


D. EBIONITE CHRISTOLOGY. (Cu. I, 15.) 


Tue allusion in our note to ‘lowered and distorted views” of the 
Person of our Lord on the part of later Judaizers more or less Christian, 
has regard mainly to Ebionism, a heresy first named by Ireneeus (cent. 
ii.) but which seems to have been the direct descendant of the school 
which specially opposed St Paul. It lingered on till cent. y. : 

It appears to have had two phases; the Pharisaic and the Essene, 
As regards the doctrine of Christ’s Person, the Pharisaic Ebionites held 
that Jesus was born in the ordinary course of nature, but that at His 
Baptism He was “anointed by election, and became Christ” (Justin 
Martyr, Dial., c. xlix.); receiving power to fulfil His mission as 
Messiah, but still remaining man. He had neither pre-existence nor 
Divinity. The Essene Ebionites, who were in fact Gnostiecs, held (at 
least in many instances) that Christ was a Super-angelic created Spirit, 
incarnate at many successive periods in various men (for instance, in 
Adam), and finally in Jesus. At what point in the existence of J esus 
the Christ entered into union with Him was not defined. 


See Smith’s Dict. of Christian Biography, &c., art. Ebionism. 


_| It will be remembered that the word icpevs, sacerdos, is never in N.T. a de- 
Signation of the Christian minister as such. 
This was fully owned by the great Anglican writers of cent. xvii_ See Bp 
aril as oe ai Bp — So Eases and Bp Hall’s Peace 
aker, } = Op; ; J. S. Perowne, urch, Minist 4 
pp. 6, 7, and the Bdltor’s Outlines of Doctrine, ch. x. ES Se 
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E. CHRISTOLOGY AND CHRISTIANITY. (Cx. II. 6.) 


“‘A Curistraniry without Christ is no Christianity; and a Christ 
not Divine is one other than the Christ on whom the souls of Christians 
have habitually fed. What virtue, what piety, have existed outside 
of Christianity, is a question totally distinct. But to hold that, since 
the great controversy of the early time was wound up at Chalcedon, 
the question of our Lord’s Diviriity has generated all the storms of the 
Christian atmosphere, would be simply an historical untruth, 

“Christianity...produced a type of character wholly new to the 
Roman world, and it fundamentally altered the laws and institutions, 
the tone, temper and tradition of that world. For example, it changed 
profoundly the relation of the poor to the rich...It abolished slavery, 
and a multitude of other horrors. It restored the position of woman 
in society. It made peace, instead of war, the normal and presumed 
relation between human societies. It exhibited life as a discipline.., 
in all its parts, and changed essentially the place and function of 
suffering in human experience...All this has been done not by eclectic 
and arbitrary fancies, but by the creed of the Homoousion, in which 
the philosophy of modern times sometimes appears to find a favourite 
theme of ridicule. The whole fabric, social as well as personal, rests 
on the new type of character which the Gospel brought into life and 
action.” 

W. E. Guavstone (‘Nineteenth Century,’ 
May 1888; pp. 780—784). 


F. ROBERT HALL ON PHIL. IL 5—8. 
BAUR’S THEORY. (Cu. II. 6.) 


Tue Rev. Robert Hall (1764—1831), one of the greatest of Christian 
preachers, was in early life much influenced by the Socinian theology. 
His later testimony to a true Christology is the more remarkable, The 
following extract is from a sermon “‘ preached at the (Baptist) Chapel 
in Dean Street, Southwark, June 27, 1813” (Works, ed. 1833; vol. Vi., 
p. 112): 

“He was found in fashion as a man: it was a wonderful discovery, 
an astonishing spectacle in the view of angels, that He who was in the 
form of God, and adored from eternity, should be made in fashion as 
aman. But why is it not said that He was a man? For the same 
reason that the Apostle wishes to dwell upon the appearance of our 
Saviour, not as excluding the reality, but as exemplifying His con- 
descension. His being in the form of God did not prove that He 
was not God, but rather that He was God, and entitled to supreme 
honour. So, His assuming the form of a servant and being in the 
likeness of man, does not prove that He was not man, but, on the 
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contrary, includes it; at the same time including a manifestation of 
Himself, agreeably to His design of purchasing the salvation of His 
people, and dying for the sins of the world, by sacrificing Himself 
upon the Cross.” 


Baur (Paulus, pp. 458—464) goes at length into the Christological 
passage of our Epistle, and actually contends for the view that it is 
written by one who had before him the developed Gnosticism of cent, 
ii., and was not uninfluenced by it. In the words of ver. 6, he finds a 
consciousness of the Gnostic teaching about the on Sophia, striving 
for an absolute union with the absolute being of the Unknowable 
Supreme; and again about the Hons in general, striving similarly to 
“‘grasp” the mAjpwua of Absolute Being and discovering only the 
more deeply in their effort this x&wua of their own relativity and 
dependence, 

The best refutation of such expositions is the repeated perusal of the 
Epistle itself, with its noon-day practicality of precept and purity of 
affections, and not least its high language (ch. iii.) about the sanctity 
of the body—an idea wholly foreign to the Gnostic sphere of thought, 
As regards this last point, it is true that Schrader, a critic earlier than 
Baur (see Alford, N.T'. 1. p. 27), supposed the passage iii, 1—iy. 9 to 
be an interpolation. But, not to speak of the total absence of any 
historical or documentary support for such a theory, the careful reader 
will find in that section just those minute touches of harmony with 
the rest of the Epistle, e.g. in the indicated need of internal union at 
Philippi, which are the surest signs of homogeneity. 


G. THE ‘KENOSIS’ OF THE SON OF GOD. (Cu. II. 7.) 


‘Ir we seek the true import of the word Kenosis, as applied to our 
Incarnate Lord, the Philippian passage (ii. 7), its original source for 
us, must be consulted. And it seems to guide us in a line exactly 
opposite to that which would make fallibility an element in our Lord’s 
Humiliation. "Exévwoev éaurov Hoppa Sovdov AaBdv. If we interpret 
the Greek by well recognised facts of idiom, we should take the aorist 


us, from two sides, one idea. ‘He made Himself void,’ not anyhow 
but thus—‘ taking Bondservant’s form.’ The ‘making void’ = he in 


does it say to us about His capacity to do the Father’s work, and 
ction of the 
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Perfect Bondservant gives us an absolute warrant—not of the pre- 
cariousness but of the perfection of His deliverance of His commission 
from His Father and Master. ‘He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God.’ 

‘‘ His own servant Paul was one day to claim complete authority as 
messenger because of the absoluteness of his slavery to the Lord. 
‘Let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the ortypara, the 
brands, of the Master, Jesus.’ The supreme Bondservant, the Bearer 
of the Stigmata of the Cross, has He not as such the right to claim 
our unreserved, our worshipping silence, when He speaks? He, in 
perfect relation to His Sender, perfectly conveys His Sender’s mind. 
He says nothing otherwise than as His Sender bids Him say it. 
‘He whom God hath sent, speaketh the words of God.’ ” 


From a University Sermon by the Editor. 


H. THE WORSHIP PAID TO JESUS CHRIST. (Cu. II. 9.) 


“Upon this worship of Jesus Christ as we meet it in the apo- 
stolical age, [let us observe, that] it cannot be accounted for, and so 
set aside, as being part of an indiscriminating cultus of heavenly or 
supernatural beings in general. Such a cultus finds no place in the 
New Testament, except when it, or something yery much resembling 
it, is expressly discountenanced. By the mouth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ the New Testament reaffirms the Sinaitic law which restricts 
worship to the Lord God Himself. St Peter will not sanction the 
self-prostrations of the grateful Cornelius lest Cornelius should think 
of him as more than human....When St John fell at the feet of the 
angel in the Apocalypse...he was peremptorily checked on the ground 
that the angel too was only his fellow-slave, and that God was the 
one true Object of worship....Certainly the New Testament does teach 
that we Christians have close communion with the blessed angels and 
with the sainted dead....But the worship claimed for, and accepted 
by, and paid to, Jesus, stands out in the New Testament in the 
sharpest relief...not softened or shaded off by any instances of an 
inferior homage paid, whether legitimately or not, to created beings. 
We do not meet with any clear distinction between a primary and 
secondary worship, by which the force of the argument might have 
been more or less seriously weakened.” 


Lippon, Bampton Lectures, Lect. vit. 


I. “HOLDING FORTH THE WORD OF LIFE.” (Cu. II. 16.) 


Tue late Dr F, Field (Otium Norvicense, pars tertia, p. 118) has an 
interesting note on Adyov {wis éréxovres. He points out that éréyew 
where we might expect mpocéxyew is a usage unexampled, or at best 
supported by remote examples. And he adduces from later Greek 
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authors examples (collected by Wetstein) of the phrase \éyov éxévew 
twos in the sense of “ correspond to,” “ play the part of.” E.g. Dio- 
genes Laertius, vir. 155, about a theory of the universe: péon 4 YI, 
kévrpou Nbyor éréxovea, “doing duty as a centre”; St Basil, Hexaémeron 
1x, (tom. i. p. 832), xaxdv d€ map appworla puxfis, h 5€ dperh Abyov 
byelas éwéxet, “all evil is a sickness of the soul; virtue is as it were 
its health.” He compares the better-known phrases, rdéw or rérov 
énéxew twés: e.g. Theodoret (tom. m1. p. 489),  evayyedxh modirela 
gmparos éméxer tdéiv, 6 dé vduos oxids. And he quotes the Syriae 
Peshitto of this passage of Philippians, which is, ‘to whom ye are in 
place of life.” His own rendering of the passage would be, ‘In the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation, among whom ye shine as 
lights in the world, being (to it) in the stead of life.” ‘To the last 
clause a marginal note might be added: ‘Gr., holding the analogy of 
life.’” 

The suggestion is important, and from a source which must always 
command attention. Yet the quotation from Homer, in the notes on 
ch. ii, 16, still seems on review pertinent, and need not be called 
“remote,” coming from the great Poem. With some hesitation we 
recommend adherence to the more ordinary rendering. 


K. “THE RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH IS OF GOD BY 
FAITH.” (Cu, III. 9.) 


Tue following extract from the Editor’s runnin 
Romans (Expositor’s Bible), p. 82 (on Rom. i 
pended to the remarks in the notes above: 

“This message of power unfolds first, at its foundation, in its front, 
‘the Righteousness of God,’ not first His Love, but ‘His Righteousness,’ 
Seven times elsewhere in the (Roman) Epistle comes this phrase (iii. 5 
21, 22, 23, 26; x. 3 twice); rich materials for as ‘ 
in the spiritual dialect of St Paul. Out of thes 
us the key. There ‘the righteousness of G 
action, ascertained by its effects, is that whic 


g Commentary on 
- 17), may be ap- 


One, eternally truthful, eternally rightful, infinite 
His jealousy for that Law which is in fact His 
itself in precept, nevertheless can and does say t 
and forfeit, ‘I, thy Judge, lawfully acquit thee, ] 
lawfully embrace thee.’... Thus it stands practicall 
way of justifying the ungodly, His method for liberating His love 
while He magnifies His law. In effect, not as a t 
explanation, God’s Righteousness is God's Justification. 

“ Then again we note the emphasis and the repetition here of the 
thought of faith....Here, if anywhere, we shall find ample commentary 
in the (Roman) Epistle. Only let us remember from the first that... 
we shall see “faith” used in its natural and human sense; we shall 
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find that it means personal reliance. ...It is in this sense that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the Gospels, invariably uses the word. For this is its 
human sense, its sense in the street and the market; and the Lord, 
the Man of men, uses the dialect of His race. Faith, infinitely won- 
derful...from some points of view, is the simplest thing in the world 
from others. That sinners.,.should be brought so to see their Judge’s 


illuminated and led by grace, but nature still....(Faith) is not a faculty 
for mystical intuitions. It is our taking the Trustworthy at His 
word....Hence the overwhelming prominence of faith in the Gospel. 
It is the correlative of the overwhelming...prominence of Jesus Christ, 
Christ is all. Faith is man’s acceptance of Him as such. ‘ Justifica- 
tion by Faith’ is not acceptance because faith is...a merit...a virtue. 
It is acceptance because of Jesus Christ, whom man, dropping all 
other hopes, receives.” 

See this last point admirably explained by Hooker, A Disc. of 
Justification, § 31. And see Julius Hare, The Victory of Faith (1847), 

. 21; 

“It was with the fullest right that Luther and Melanchthon, when 
the true idea of Faith and of its power was reasserted at the Reforma- 
tion, were anxious to urge again and again that faith is trust, that 
faith signifies trust : fides est Jiducia ; fides significat fiduciam. This 
was only to assert that the faith required in the New Testament is a 
feeling of the same kind with the trust enjoined in the Old Testament; 
as is proved—to take a single instance—by the passage in the Gospels, 
where the disciples are frightened by the tempest, while their Master 
is asleep.... and where...He rebukes them for their want of faith 
(Matth. viii. 26), that is...for their want of confidence in Him.” 

The Editor ventures to refer to his Tract, Justifying Righteousness 
(Seeley, 1885), for a discussion in some detail, with quotations. 


L. ST PAUL’S USE OF ATHLETIC METAPHORS}, 
meee (On.1htie- 11-14) 


In his constant illustration of the Christian life by the requirements 
and rewards of the Greek athletic contests, St Paul at once displays 
his own Hellenic sympathies and appeals to the noblest enthusiasm 
of the national life of his Greek converts. The Olympian games were 
closely connected with all that was most precious in the contribution 
made by Greece to the providential education of the world. Once in 
every four years the perpetually quarrelling states of the Panhellenic 
union proclaimed a solemn armistice for a single summer month, and 
met on the sacred plain of Olympia in a brotherly contest, city against 
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city as well as man against man, for the highest glory that life could 
offer. Nothing might take precedence of this supreme festival. Hven 
the sending of forces to support the heroes of Thermopyle#! must wait 
till the sacred month was over. Round this centre of Greek life 
religion, literature and art ranged themselves spontaneously in their 
most splendid forms. Historians read their histories to the assembled 
multitudes; poets proclaimed the glories of the successful champions, 
and sculptors perpetuated their noble forms. Time for the next four 
years was marked by the name of the victor in the foot-race, who 
though he carried off but a crown of wild olive returned to his city 
to receive substantial honours for the remainder of his days. 

Something may be usefully noted here as to the training, the 
testing of candidates, and the actual contest. The training extended 
over ten months. A strict diet was enforced (dvayxogayla). Thelength 
and severity of this preparatory discipline led to a professionalism 
which is sharply criticized by several Greek writers. Athletes as such 
became marked off from ordinary competitors. Euripides? denounces 
the uselessness of the mere athlete's life, and Galen® (cent. ii.) its 
brutalizing tendency. Extreme exertion, even flagellations, inordinate 
overfeeding, and as a consequence excessive sleep—these were the 
exaggerations which accompanied the athletics of a baser period. Yet 
a certain moral witness was given by the necessity of abstinence from 
unchaste lusts: and the discipline and self-control demanded by these 
labours were in striking contrast with the lightness and carelessness 
which characterized so much of the Greek citizen’s life, 

A month before the contest all the candidates were tested by the 
Hellanodicw. Every competitor must be able to shew that he was a 
pure Greek, and that he had undergone the regular training. He 
must further declare his determination to abide by the customary 
rules, and take a solemn oath to this effect. 

Of the contest itself two forms only need be noticed here. The 
Foot-race, in the Stadium, was the central event of the Festival; the 


Olympiad was marked by the name of the winner, The Herald pro- 
claimed : 


“Foot by foot 
To the foot-line put.” 


The starting-rope (omdyé), the race, the goal, the revel, the hymn— 
all these are familiar from the splendid verse of Pindar. And it is to 
this race that St Paul most frequently refers. But the severer contest 
of the Boxing-match, sometimes even fatal in its issue, also finds a 
place in his vocabulary of illustration. The Boxer’s hands and arms 
were furnished with the dangerous cestus of twisted leather loaded 


1 Herod. vil. 206. The advance force under Leonidas was t ried 
C ob 
mavdnuet by the Spartans after the Carneia, the Spartan festival which eainciaad 
with the Olympia; and the other States were purposing the like action: but #v 
pais ee og ertaee aapeg Toler TpPHyLace oumTerovca. ; Ki 
nu a long fragment of his traged: i 
Dindorf, Poete Scenici, Fragmenta), Vol, Avtolyous (GiB Medmns ae a 


3 In his wepi ‘latpuris x7A., c. xvi. (Galent opp., V. 894, ed. Kiithn), and often. 
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with metal’, In training the competitors would practise even upon 
‘“‘dummies,” or upon nothing, “*striking the air”: but their crushed 
ears attested more serious and painful preparations?. 


The following passages in St Paul present more or less distinctly 
athletic metaphors. The passing character of the allusion in some 
cases serves to shew how familiar, and how instinctive, was the 
illustration.—The words printed in thicker type recall, often with 
unmistakable intention, sometimes perhaps half unconsciously, the 
phraseology of the games. 

1 Thess. ii, 1—4. airol yap oldare, ddeddol, Thy eoodov judy Thy 
mpos duds re ob Kevy yéyover* adda mpotrabdvres Kal UBpicbévres...év 
Pirlrmos éwappyoiacducba...hahjoa mpds buas...ev TOAAG dyave...xabes 
SeBoxipdopeda vd rod Geod...obrw Aarodpev...as...dpéoxovtes...73 ews 
7@ Soxipdloyte rds xapdlas quar. 

1 Thess. ii.18,19. #6eAjoaper édOeiv...4dAa evéxoev Huds 6 Daravas. 
tls yap ipav...crépavos kavyjrews ; 7 ox Kal buels xTr.3 

2 Thess. ili. 1, ta 6 Aébyos roi Kuplov tpéxy al Sofd{yrar. 

Gal. ii. 2. yi ws els Kevov Tpéxw 7 MSpapov. 

1» Ve 7. erpéxere kadGs* rls buds evéxowpev; 
Phil. i. 27, 30. cvvadotvres...7dv airiv dyava éyovres. 
»» l.16. ovd« eis kevov Upapoy odd els Kevov exomlaca. 
»» ii. 12, 14. ody dre Jdn CDaPov...BusKw dé, ef cal KaTakdBo...td, 
piv omlow emdAavbavdpevos trois St tyrpoobey érexrevopevos Kad 
ckoTrdv Sik eis To BpaBetov x7. 

Col. i. 29, ii, 1. els 6 Kal Koma dywvifspevos...0éhw yap twas eldévar 
AAlkov dyava exw Krr. 

Col. ii. 18. pydels buds kataPpaPevérw. 

» Ui. 15. 4 elpqvy Tod Xpucrod BpaPevérw xrd. 

1 Tim. iv. 7—10. yipvate ceavrdv mpds eiodBeav> 4 yap TopariKh 

pvacta mpds ddlyov éorly SPpéArpos...els TooTo yap Kal KoTrL@pey Kal 
ayovifopeba. (ita leg.) xrd. 

1 Tim. vi. 11, 12. Stoke dixasoctvyy...dywvitov ray Kadov dyava.... 
émidaBod 77s alwvlov fwijs...eveétiov Tokhav papriper. 

Cp. Heb. xii. 1. yovres repixetpevov tyyuiv védos Paptipwy, dyKov 
drobépevor wdvra...50 bropovis tpéxapev Tov mpoKelwevov iyiv dyava. 

2 Tim. ii. 5. édy dé xal dOMq 7s, ob oTehavotrar diy wi voplwws 
abAyoy. 

2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. rdv kadov dyava yydvicpar, Tov Spdpov reréXexa, 
---Aotroy dmdxeral wor 6 THs SuKavocbvns orépavos. 

Cp. Acts xiii. 25. ws émdhpou 6’Iwdyns Tov Spdpov. xx. 24. rededoas 
Tov Spdpov pov. 

1 See e.g. Theocritus, Idyll. xx11. 80, and ep. Virg. Ain. V. 400. — 
2 Theocr, XXII. 45, Seuvos idetv, ckAypator TeOAacpevos ovata muypats, 
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By far the most elaborate-illustration is found in 1 Cor. ix. 24—27, 
where almost every word receives its signification from the Greek 
games. 


Ovx olBare Str of ev oradiy tpéxovtes mdvtes pev Tpéxovery, eis Be 
AapBdve. +d BpaBetov; otrw tpéxere va kaTaddByre. mas St 6 
dyovilspevos mavrTa éykpareverat éketvor pey ody tva poaprov orépavoy 
AGBwory, ypets SE dpbaprov. éyd trolvuv ottw Tpéxa, ds ovK ddr Aws ° 
ottw muktedw, ds ovK dépa Sépwv' GAN’ trwmdlw pov Td capa Kal 
Sovlaywyd, prijmws dAdows Kypitas atrds dSdkipos yévopat. 


Ii is interesting to set beside this the splendid appeal on behalf of 
purity in Plato, Laws, Bk viii. p. 840. After recording instances of 
famous athletes and their temperance in the period of training, the 
Athenian stranger says: 

“‘And yet, Cleinias, they were far worse educated in their minds 
than your and my fellow-citizens, and in their bodies far more lusty. 

“*Cleinias. No doubt this fact has been often affirmed positively 
by the ancients of these athletes. 

‘‘Ath. And shall they be willing to abstain from what is ordinarily 
deemed a pleasure for the sake of a victory in wrestling, running, and 
the like; and our young men be incapable of a similar endurance for 
the sake of a much nobler victory, which is the noblest of all, as from 
their youth upwards we will tell them?’ (Jowett’s Plato, Vol. v., 
p. 409.) 


M. AD. MONOD ON ST PAUL’S TEARS. (Cu. III. 18.) 


“Waar is the Gospel of St Paul? Is it but a refined deism, 
announcing as its whole doctrine the existence of God and the im. 
mortality of the soul, as its whole revelation the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, as its only mediator Jesus Christ living 
as prophet and dying as martyr? Or is this Gospel a religion unlike 
all others (une religion tout a part)...proclaiming a God unknown, 
promising an indescribable deliverance, demanding a radical change, 
compassionate and terrible at once,...high as heaven, deep as hell? 


You need not, for your answer, consult the writings of the Apostle; 
you have but to see him weeping at your feet.” 


Saint Paul, Cing Discours (ed. 1859), p, 62, 


N, FAMILY AFFEOTION OF CHRISTIANITY. (Cu. IV. 1.) 


‘““WuinE the great motives of the Gospel reduce the multiplicity 
and confusion of the passions by their commanding force, they do, 
by the very same energy, expand all sensibilities; or, if we might 


80 speak, send the pulse of life with vigour through the finer vessels of 


the moral system: there is far less apathy, and a far more equable 
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consciousness in the mind, after it has admitted Christianity, than 
before; and, by necessary consequence, there is more individuality, 
because more life. Christians, therefore, while they understand each 
other better than other men do, possess a greater stock of sentiment 
to make the subject of converse, than others. The comparison of 
heart to heart knits heart to heart, and eommunicates to friendship 
very much that is sweet and intense... 

“So far as Christians truly exhibit the characteristics of their 
Lord, in spirit and conduct, a vivid emotion is enkindled in other 
Christian bosoms, as if the bright Original of all perfection stood dimly 
revealed....The conclusion comes upon the mind...that this family 
resemblance...springs from a common centre, and that there exists, 
as its archetype, an invisible Personage, of whose glory all are, in a 
measure, partaking.” 


Isaac Taynor, of Ongar; Saturday Evening, ch. xix. 


O. PHILIPPI AND THE EPISTLE, (Cu. IV. 18.) From an 
essay by Prof. J. Agar Beet, in The Expositor (January, 1889), 
I extract the closing sentences :— 


“With this reply [the Epistle], a gift infinitely more precious than 
that he brought from Philippi, Epaphroditus starts on his homeward 
journey. The joy caused by his return, and the effect of this wonderful 
letter when first read in the Church at Philippi, are hidden from us, 
And we may almost say that with this letter the Church itself passes 
from our view. To-day, in silent meadows quiet cattle browse among 
the ruins which mark the site of what was once the flourishing Roman 
colony of Philippi, the home of the most attractive Church of the 
apostolic age. But the name and fame and spiritual influence of that 
- Church will never pass. To myriads of men and women in every age 
and nation, the letter written in a dungeon at Rome and carried 
along the Egnatian Way by an obscure Christian messenger, has been 
a light Divine, and a cheerful guide along the most rugged paths in 
life. As I watch, and myself rejoice in, the brightness of that far- 
shining light, and glance at those silent ruins, I see fulfilled an ancient 
prophecy: The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but the word of our 
God shall stand for ever.” 
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graphy, 73, 98 
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Diodorus, 85 

Diogenes Laertius, 102 

Diognetus, Epistle to, 73 

Divinity of Christ, 11, 38, 49, 44, 
91, 101 

Doctrine and Practice, 36, 47, 99 
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Eleusinian mysteries, 85 

Ellicott, Bp, xxxii, 9, 10, 19, 22, 
27, 31, 32, 33, 38, 41, 55, 68, 
76, 78 

Epaphras, 52, 93 

Epaphroditus, xv, xvii, xix, 51, 
52, 53, 78, 88, 93, 107 

Ephesians, Epistle to, xiv, Xv, 
XVili, xix, xxiii, xxiv, 65 

Epictetus, 94 

Epimenides, 57 

Epiphanius, xxxi, 55 

Episcopacy, 12, 95—98 

Epitaphs and Romans Xvi., 90 
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Euripides, 13, 59, 104 
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79 

“Expositor, The,” 95, 107 
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Faith, the gift of God, xxiv; its 
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tian’s weapon, 29; its relation 
to the Law, 64; and to Justifi- 
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Genevan Version, xxxii, 80, 81 
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Gnosticism, xx, 71, 98, 100 
Grace, 12, 45 

Grimm, 18, 50, 56, 60, 62, 83 
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Hermas, 90 

Hermes, 90 
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Herodotus, 14, 37, 85, 104 
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Homer, 47, 48, 102 
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Hore Hebraice, 57 


Jambi in the N.T., 57 

Ignatius, xiii, xxi, xxiv, xxvii, 
xxviii, 48 (bis), 97 

“Ignatius” (Pseudo-), 28 

Incarnation, The, 36—41, 100, 
101 

Individualism, in grace, 62, 79 

Treneus, xx, xxxi, 43 


Jerome, xxxi, 53, 79, 98 

Jesus Justus, 93 

Josephus, 60 

Joy in Christ, 22, 27, 49 

Judaistic Christianity, 20, 57— 
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Julia, 94 

Julius (the centurion), xvii 

Justification, xviii, 42, 64, 65, 
102 

Justin Martyr, 88 

Juvenal, 18 


Kenosis, The, 38—41, 100, 102 
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32, 33, 55, 76 

Latrocinium Ephesinum, 54 

Lavater, 59 

Lewin, x, xi, 11, 18, 87, 92 

Libertines of Geneva, 71 

Liddell and Scott, 21, 38, 85 

Liddon, 42, 101 

“Light of the World,” The, 47 

Lightfoot (Joh.), 57 
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Lucan, 94 

Lucian, 26, 68 

Luke, xii, xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, 93 
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Lyttelton, Lord, 62 
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Menander, 57 

Menologium, 67 
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Monod, Ad., 25, 72, 106 

Monotheism and Christ, 38 

‘“‘Moravian” Litany, 56 
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Narcissus, 90 

Neapolis, ix 

Nero, xv, 18, 90, 93 

“Nicene” Creed, 43 
“Nineteenth Century, The,” 99 


Olympian games, 103 

Onesimus, 93 

Orders in the Early Church, 95— 
98 

Origen, xxxi, 10, 32, 54, 76, 79 
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Pangeus, x 

Parabolani, 54 

Patrick, St, 97 

Patrobas, 90 

Paul, St, his imprisonments, xiv 
—xix, 92—94 

“Peace of God,” 81, 84 

Pearson, Bp, 11, 95 

Perfectionism, 69 

Perowne, Bp, 98 

Perseverance of Saints, 66, 79 

Peter, St, 101 

Pfleiderer, xxii 

Pharisees, 60 

Philemon, xv 
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Description of, ix, xiii; its 
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XX—xxli; Text, XXVili--xxxiil; 
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Polybius, 23, 66 
Pomponia Graecina, 94 
Preetorian guard, 92, 93 
Proseucha, xi 
Pseudo-Phocylides, 63 
Pudens, xiv 
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Resurrection, the, 65—67 
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Rome, St Paul and, xiv, XV, Xvi, 
92—94; Church at, 19, 93, 97; 
Epistle of St Paul to, xvi; its 
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Scott, T., 45 
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47, 58, 78, 81, 88 
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Valentinians, 43 

Versions, xxl, xxx 

Victorinus, xxxi, 32, 33, 54, 76 

Vienne and Lyons, Letter from 
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Virgil, 105 
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33, 34, 35, 38, 47, 49, 62, 63, 
66, 67, 69, 73, 75, 76, 78, 80, 
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21, 31, 32, 33, 55, 76 
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Winer, 9, 65, 73 

Women, their influence in Mace 
donia, xiii, 77, 96 
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32, 33, 55, 76 

Wyelif, xxxii, 31, 34 (bis), 38, 58, 
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Xenophon, 22, 72 
Ximenes, xxxiii 


Zwickau, the ‘‘ Prophets” of, 71 
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Il. GREEK. 

A. E. 
dyamrnros, 77 “EBpaios, 60 
ayves, 82 “éyyds 6 KUptos,” 80 
dyava éxew, 31 el with conjunctive, 66, 68 
adnuovety, 53 eiduxpivjs, 17 
alc@nos, 16 els xevdv, 48 P 
alwy, 89 év, 23, 27 
dxatpety, 84 evdapxecOa, 13 
dképaos, 46 évouvauoiy, 86 
dvabddrew, 84 evepyeiv, 45; (-yera, 75) 
avanvew, 25 &rmos, 54 
amexdéxecOa, 74 éfavdoracis, 66 
aréxew, 88 éLomonroyetc Oat, 43 
amoxapadoxla, xix, 23 érawos, 83 
amodoyla, 15 érextelverOar, 68 
améaronXos, 52 éréxew débyor, 48, 101 
ampbaxoros, 17 émlyewos, 42, 72 
amiw\ea, 30, 72 érlyvwots, 16 
dpery, 83 émvetkés, (7d), 80 
apraypds, 87 érifnreiv, 88 
avrdpkns, 85 érOuula, 25 
agidd, 33 émimobetv, 15, 52; -Onrbs, 77 


érloxoro, 12, 95—97 
émitenelv, 14 


BeBalwors, 15 émtxopnyia, xxiv, 22 
BpaBetov, 69 émoupavios, 42 
€piOela, xix, xxi, 9, 21, 35 
r. épwrav, 78 
yriows, 50, 78 evdoxla, 20 
youplterr, 25, 81 Evodlay, 76, 77 
woos, 62 evploxew, 40, 63 
yoyyuouds, 46 ebpnos, 82 
edwdla, xxiv, 88 
deoud, 15, 21 ie 
didxovot, xxvi (Polycarp’s letter),  {7Aos, 55, 61 
12, 95 Snula, 61; -voicOan, 62 
Siadoyiopuss, 46 ‘ 
Siapépew, 16 8. 
Otkavoctyn, 17, 63 Geés, distinctively of the Fath 
Oudkew, 61, 68 38, cp. 53 J ather, 
Soximdtew, 16 Oris, 21 


Ooxyun, 51 Oigia, 48 
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tva, 16 
labpuxos, 50 


K. 


KaTahauBaveyv, 68 

Karatouy, 58 

Katax@drvos, 42 

katxnua, 27, 48; -yacba, 58 
KetoOau, 21 

kevoby (éxévwoe éaurév), 38, 39 
képdos (in plural), 61 

KAjjots, 69 

Kola, 72 

kowwvla, 13, 34, 65 

koriay, 48 


Kvpios, 43 


A. 
Aarpevew, 58 
Aetroupyla, 48; -y6s, 52 
Aoylfecba, 83 
Abyov éréyew, 48, 101 
Aowrby, 56, 82 


M. 
Mepyuvay, 50, 80 
beracxnparifey, 74 


Hopp, 36, 39 
bvety, 85 

N. 
vénpa, 82 
vouos, 64 

0. 


éxranuepos, 59 

opolwua, 39 

“Ovoua, (rd), 41; (’Inood), 42 
dou evwolas, xxiv, 88 


Ii. 


» mapaBoreveduevos, 33, 54 
mapakAnots, 34 
TapahapBdavey, 83 
TapapvOrov, 34 

mapovola, 27 

tmappnola, 23 

mepirarewv, 71 


wloris, 27, 29; (Xpuorov), 64, 65 

mdouros, (7d), 76, 89 

“mvevua "Incod Xpurrod,” 23 

mohtrevew, Xxvi (Polycarp’s letter), 
28; -revya, 73 

Tpairwpiov, Xiy, xv, 18 

mpdocew, 87 

mpecBitepa, 96 

mpoxor7, 18 

Tpotpirns, 82 

mrbpecbar, 29 


paBdovxo, xi 


adpé, 59 

cepybs, 82 

oxoTros, 68 

oxtBaha, 62 

onrévéetba, 48 

omhdyxva, xxiv, 15, 31, 34 
orovoicOjvar (Ignatius), xxi 
orépavos, 77 

ornKkew, 27, 77 

croxeiv, 70 

orparnyol, xi 
guyKkowwvots, 9; -velv, 86 
ovyxatpev, 49 
ouv\\apBavew, 78 
cuppiunThs, 70 

cuppophés, xix, 55, 66, 75 
ovppuxo, 35 

cuwabyety, 29 

owéxerbat, 25 

aivsvye, 76, 78 
cuvpopprfopevos, 55 
ouvoTpatiwrys, 52 

oxijpa, 40 

cwrnpla, 22, 45 
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Tamewvour (érarelywoev éaurdv), 40; 
-vovtOa, 85 

Tarewoppoctvn, xxiv, 35 

Tamewa@aots, 74 

Téxva Oeov, 46 

té\euos, 69 

Tedevovoba, 67 
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Tédos, 72 pbdvew, 70 
vov with infinitive, 65 Pirro, 86 
gpoveiv, 14 
v. gworip, 47 
brdpxew, 36 
vrép, 14, 41 
brepupour, 41 xaplfev, 30 
UmyKoos, 40 Xdpis, 12 
varépnots, 85 xopraverba, 86 
®, Vv. 
Papiatos, 60 yux7y and mretua, 29 
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Demosthenes Holden 4/6 
Gracchi ” 6]- 
Nicias ” 5/- 
Sulla ” 6/- 
Timoleon ” 6]- 
Oedipus Tyrannus Jebb 4/- 
Book III Spratt 5/- 
Book vI x In the Press 
Book vit Holden 5/- 
Agesilaus Hailstone 2/6 
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Cyropaedeia I Shuckburgh 2/6 
Be u $2 2]- 
[ III, IV, V Holden 5/- 
” VI, Vil, VIII ” 5/- 
Memorabilia 1 Edwards 2/6 
. II rr 2/6 
Eccl. History 111, tv Lumby 7/6 
De Bello Gallico 
Com. I, III, VI, VIII Peskett 1/6 cach 
5»  I-Ill, and vir 3 2|- each 
” I-III ” 3/- 
» IV-V 5 1/6 
» 1,11, 11, IV, V, v1, vir Shuckburgh 1/6 each 
(With complete Vocabularies) 
De Bello Civili. Peskett 3, 
» ” ” 2/6 
Actio Prima in C Cowie 1/6 
De Amicitia Reid 3/6 
De Senectute ¥ 3/6 
De Officiis. Bk 111 Holden 2/- 
Pro Lege Manilia Nicol 1/6 
Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 
Prima in C. Verrem Heitland & Cowie 3/- 
Ep. ad Atticum. Lib. 1 Pretor 3/- 
Orations against Catiline Nicol 3 
In Catilinam 1 Flather 1/6 
(With Vocabulary) 
Philippica Secunda Peskett 3/6 
Pro Archia Poeta Reid 
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“a » Plancio Holden 4/6 

3 » Sulla Reid 3/6 

” Somnium Scipionis Pearman 2/- 
Cornelius Nepos Four parts Shuckburgh 1/6 each 
Horace Epistles: Bk 1 ~ 2/6 
a Odes and Epodes Gow 5/- 

s Odes. Books 1, 111 fe 2/- each 

aS a Books 11, Iv; Epodes ,, 1/6 each 

a Satires. Book 1 aA 2/- 
Juvenal Satires Duff 5/- 
Livy Book 1 H. J. Edwards Ly the Press 
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* el RTE Dimsdale 2/6 each 
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Lucretius Book 111 Duff 2]- 
» Die NA ” 2/- 
Ovid Fasti. Book v1 Sidgwick 1/6 
e Metamorphoses, Bk 1 Dowdall 1/6 
se Bk vimr Summers 1/6 
ies Selections from the Tristia Simpson 1/6 
(With Vocabulary) 
+Phaedrus Fables. Bks 1 and 1 Flather 1/6 
(With Vocabulary) 
Plautus Epidicus Gray 3/- 
x Stichus Fennell 2/6 
a Trinummus Gray 3/6 
Pliny Letters. Book vr Duff 2/6 
Quintus Curtius Alexander in India Heitland & Raven 3/6 
Sallust Catiline Summers 2]- 
- Jugurtha : ¥ 2/6 
Tacitus Agricola and Germania Stephenson 3/- 
Hist. Bk I Davies 216 

» 

F ike LLE Summers 2/6 
Terence Hautontimorumenos Gray — 3/- 
Vergil Aeneid I to XII Sidgwick 1/6 cach 
Ware », __1, II, V, VI, IX,X, XI, XII, 1/6 each 

(With complete Vocabularies) 
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a Georgics I, II, and III, Iv Pi 2]- each 
Complete Works, Vol. 1, Text ,, 3/6 
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The Volumes marked * contain Vocabulary. 


Author Work Editor 
About Le Roi des Montagnes Ropes 
*Biart Quand j’étais petit, Pts 1, 11 Boielle 
Boileau L’Art Poétique Nichol Smith. 
Corneille La Suite du Menteur Masson 

- Polyeucte Braunholtz 
De Bonnechose Lazare Hoche Colbeck 
+, Bertrand du Guesclin Leathes 
S a5 3, Part II * 
Delavigne Louis XI Eve 
% Les Enfants d’Edouard = 
De Lamartine Jeanne d’Arc Clapin & Ropes 
De Vigny La Canne de Jone Eve 
*Dumas La Fortune de D’Artagnan Ropes 
*Enault Le Chien du Capitaine Verrall 
Erckmann-Chatrian La Guerre Clapin 
35 Waterloo Ropes 
AA Le Blocus A 
4 Madame Thérése “5 
5 Histoire d’un Conscrit * 
Gautier Voyage en Italie (Selections) Payen Payne 
Guizot Discours sur ]’Histoire de la 
Révolution d’Angleterre Eve 
Hugo Les Burgraves ” 
*Malot Remi et ses Amis Verrall 
sage Remi en Angleterre 2 
Merimée Colomba (Adbridged) Ropes 
Michelet Louis XI & Charles the Bold ,, 
Moliere Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme  Clapin 

=) L’ Ecole des Femmes Saintsbury 

“A Les Précieuses ridicules Braunholtz 

” ” (Abridged Edition) ” 

” Le Misanthrope 1 

” L’Avare a 
*Perrault Fairy Tales Rippmann 
Piron La Métromanie Masson 
Ponsard Charlotte Corday Ropes 
Racine Les Plaideurs Braunholtz 

” » (Abridged Edition) 7 

a Athalie Eve 
Saintine Picciola Ropes 
Sandeau Madlle de la Seigliére ” 
Scribe & Legouvé Bataille de Dames Bull 
Scribe Le Verre d’Eau Colbeck 
Sédaine Le Philosophe sans le savoir Bull 
Souvestre Un Philosophe sous les Toits Eve 

‘a Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine Ropes 
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*Souvestre Le Serf Ropes 1/6 
Spencer A Primer of French Verse 3/- 
Stael,Mmede Le Directoire Masson & Prothero 2/- 

“ Dix Années d’Exil (Book 1 
chapters 1—8) oe 2|- 
Thierry Lettres sur Vhistoire de 
France (XIII—xxtIv) % 2/6 
- Récits des Temps Mérovin- 
giens, I—III Masson & Ropes 3/- 
Villemain Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv® Siécle Masson 2[- 
Voltaire Histoire du Siécle de Louis 
XIV, in three parts Masson & Prothero 2/6 each 
Xavier de La Jeune Sibérienne. Le) M 6 
Maistre Lépreux dela Citéd’Aostej “#550 a/ 
GERMAN. 
The Volumes marked * contain Vocabulary. 
*Andersen Eight Fairy Tales Rippmann 2/6 
Benedix Dr Wespe Breul 3|- 
Freytag Der Staat Friedrichs des 
Grossen Wagner 2)- 
i Die Journalisten Eve 2/6 
Goethe Knabenjahre (1749—1761) | Wagner & Cartmell 2/- 
‘9 Hermann und Dorothea 5 “ps 3/6 
a Iphigenie Breul 3/6 
*Grimm Selected Tales Rippmann 3/- 
Gutzkow Zopf und Schwert Wolstenholme 3/6 
Hacklander Der geheime Agent E. L. Milner Barry 3/- 
Hauff Das Bild des Kaisers Breul 3/- 
fn Das Wirthshaus im Spessart Schlottmann 
& Cartmell 3/- 
a Die Karavane Schlottmann 3i- 
a Der Scheik von Alessandria Rippmann 2/6 
Immermann Der Oberhof Wagner 3i- 
*Klee Die deutschen Heldensagen Wolstenholme 3/- 
Kohlrausch Das Jahr 1813 Cartmell 2/- 
Lessing Minna von Barnhelm Wolstenholme 3/- 
Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables Breul 3/ 
Mendelssohn _— Selected Letters Sime 3/- 
Raumer Der erste Kreuzzug Wagner 2I- 
Riehl Culturgeschichtliche 
Novellen Wolstenholme 3/- 
<7 Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 
rechtigkeit Gottes ” 3/- 
Schiller Wilhelm Tell Breul 2/6 
“f (Abridged Edition)  ,, 1/6 
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THE PITT PRESS SERIES, ETC. 


Author 
Schiller 


” 
” 


” 
Sybel 
Uhland 


Le Sage & Isla 
Galdos 


Bacon 


” 

” 
Cowley 
Defoe 
Earle 
Gray 

” 
” 
Kingsley 


Lamb 
Macaulay 


GERMAN continued. 


Work Editor Price 
Geschichte des dreissigjah- 
rigen Kriegs. Book ur. Breul 3/- 
Maria Stuart ” 3/6 
Wallenstein I. (Lager and 
Piccolomini) ,, 3/6 
Wallenstein II. (Tod) _ 3/6 
Prinz Eugen von Savoyen Quiggin 2/6 
Ernst, HerzogvonSchwaben Wolstenholme 3/6 
Ballads on German History Wagner 2/- 
German Dactylic Poetry ” 3i- 
SPANISH. 
Los Ladrones de Asturias _ Kirkpatrick 3/- 
Trafalgar ~ 4l- 
ENGLISH. 
History of the Reign of 
King Henry VII Lumby 3/+ 
Essays West 3/6 & s/- 
New Atlantis G. C. M. Smith 1/6 
Essays Lumby 4|- 
Robinson Crusoe, Part I Masterman 2/- 
Microcosmography West 3/- & 4)-. 
Poems Tovey 4[- & 5/- 
Ode on the Spring and The Bard ,, 8d. 
Ode on the Spring and The Elegy ,, 8d. 
The Heroes E. A. Gardner 2/- 
Tales from Shakespeare Flather 1/6 
Lord Clive Innes 1/6 
Warren Hastings 1/6 
William Pitt and Earl of Chatham ,, 2/6 
John Bunyan ary 1/- 
John Milton Flather 1/6 
Lays and other Poems As 1/6 
ASketchof Ancient Philosophy 
from Thales to Cicero 3/6 
Handbook of English Metre 2|- 
History of King Richard III Lumby 3/6 
Utopia Ks 3/6 
Arcades and Comus Verity 3/- 
Ode on the Nativity, L’Alle- 
gro, Il Penseroso & Lycidas ” 2/6 
Comus & Lycidas Bs 2)- 
Samson Agonistes on 2/6 
Sonnets 1/6 
Paradise Lost, six parts 5 2]|- each 
Essay on Criticism West a|- 
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THE PITT PRESS SERIES, ETC. 


ENGLISH continued, 


Author Work Editor Price 
Scott Marmion Master 

oe Lady of the Lake a i He 

i Lay of the last Minstrel Flather 2/- 

ee Legend of Montrose Simpson 2/6 

5 Lord of the Isles Flather 2/- 

ne Old Mortality Nicklin 2/6 

Ee Kenilworth Flather 2/6 

Shakespeare A Midsummer-Night’s Dream Verity 1/6 

# Twelfth Night is 1/6 

es Julius Caesar . 1/6 

as The Tempest oA 1/6 

oi King Lear “i 1/6 

- Merchant of Venice 7 1/6 

a5 King Richard II “A 1/6 

3 As You Like It ze 1/6 

es King Henry V oA 1/6 

33 Macbeth A. 1/6 

Shakespeare & Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen Skeat 3/6 

Sidney _ An Apologie for Poetrie Shuckburgh 3/- 

Wallace Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 4/6 

West Elements of English Grammar 2/6 

ne English Grammar for Beginners 1/- 

es Key to English Grammars 3/6 net 

Carlos Short History of British India 1/- 

Mill Elementary Commercial Geography 1/6 

Bartholomew Atlas of Commercial Geogra phy 3i- 

Robinson Church Catechism Explained 2|- 

Jackson The Prayer Book Explained. Part I 2/6 

AD 55 Part Il Ln preparation 

MATHEMATICS. 
Ball Elementary Algebra 4/6 
+Blythe Geometrical Drawing 

Part I 2/6 

Part 11 2]- 

Euclid Books I—VvI, XI, XII Taylor 5/- 

= Books I—v1 rg 4- 

Books 1—1y » 3/- 


Also separately 
Books 1, & 11; 111, & tv; v, & v1; x1, & xu 1/6 each 


Solutions to Exercises in Taylor’s 


Euclid W. W. Taylor © 10/6 
And separately 

Solutions to Bks I—1v 5 6/- 

Solutions to Books vi. x1 rs 6/- 
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LAE OPLILIS PRESS: OP Lay IED TEC 
MATHEMATICS continued. 


Author Work Editor Price 
Hobson& Jessop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 4/6 
Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 7/6 

Part 1. Elements of Statics 4/6 
»» I. Elements of Dynamics 3/6 
PA Elements of Hydrostatics ' 4/6 
ne Solutions to Examples, Hydrostatics ’ 5/- 
Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 7/6 
a Mechanics and Hydrostatics 4/6 
+Sanderson Geometry for Young Beginners 1/4 
Smith, C. Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 3/6 
a Part 1. Chapters I—vim. Elementary, with 
or without answers 2|- 
Fy Part 11. Chapters Ix—xx, with or without 
answers 2/- 
Hale, G. Key to Smith’s Arithmetic 7/6 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


}+Bidder & Baddeley fe pea Economy 4/6 

The Education of the Youn: 
tBosanquet | from the Republic of Plats } 3/6 
+Burnet Aristotle on Education 2/6 
Comenius Life and Educational Works S.S. Laurie 3/6 

Three Lectures on the Practice of 
Education: 
Eve I. On Marking 
Sidgwick II. On Stimulus 1 
Abbott III. On the Teaching of Latin [ ' YO JF 
Verse Composition 

Farrar General Aims of the Teacher 1 6 
Poole Form Management wee 1 
t+Hope & Browne A Manual of School Hygiene 3/6 
Locke Thoughts on Education R. H. Quick 3/6 
+MacCunn The Making of Character 2/6 
Milton Tractate on Education O. Browning 2/- 
Sidgwick On Stimulus 1/- 
Thring Theory and Practice of Teaching AP 
tShuckburgh A Short History of the Greeks 4/6 
+Woodward A Short History of the Expansion of 

the British Empire (1500—1902) 4l- 
Gs Bee An Outline History of the British 

Empire (1500—1902) 1/6 ned 
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